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Preface 


IN  1877  my  grandfather  Henry  M.  Burt  started  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington  the  publication  of  the  only  newspaper  ever 
printed  on  a  mountain  top — Among  the  Clouds.  When  he  died 
twenty  years  later  my  father  Frank  H.  Burt  became  publisher  of  this 
unique  summer  daily  until  the  fire  of  1908  destroyed  the  printing 
office  along  with  all  the  summit  buildings  except  the  Tiptop  House. 

At  Frank’s  death  in  1946  he  left  a  great  amount  of  material  collected 
as  a  basis  for  writing  a  history  of  Mount  Washington.  As  his  son,  I  felt 
an  urge  to  mold  these  valuable  data  into  a  volume  that  would  be  author¬ 
itative  as  history  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  to  the  casual  reader. 
For  while  Mount  Washington  has  become  a  center  of  scientific  re¬ 
search,  it  is  also  the  goal  of  thousands  of  visitors  each  year  who  come 
purely  for  pleasure. 

I  am  grateful  to  many  friends  who  have  aided  me  with  information 
and  counsel  in  the  preparation  of  this  book.  My  thanks  go  especially  to 
Robert  S.  Monahan,  Professor  Wheaton  A.  Holden,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G. 
Humez,  Arthur  S.  Teague,  Dr.  Marland  P.  Billings,  and  Carmen 
Onofrio.  Special  credit  should  be  given  to  Miss  Virginia  L.  Close  of 
the  Dartmouth  College  Library  for  her  work  in  preparing  a  full  and 
excellent  index. 

For  illustrative  material  I  am  indebted  especially  to  Winston  Pote, 
Guy  Shorey,  Harold  Orne,  Harold  S.  Walker,  The  Knoedler  Galleries, 
Bradford  Washburn,  Gardner  Campbell,  Louis  F.  Fowler,  Trains , 
Sikorsky  Aircraft,  and  the  various  services  under  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Credit  for  use  of  printed  material  goes  to  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  The  Beacon  Press,  and  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Brookline,  Massachusetts  F.  ALLEN  BURT 

1  December  1959 
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The  Mountain  as  Enemy 
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1.  Mount  Washington  is  Like  This 


^HERE  is  a  tradition  that  when  Phineas Taylor  Barnum  stood 
on  top  of  the  old  observation  tower  on  Mount  Washington,  his 
.  gaze  sweeping  the  thousand-mile  horizon  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  he  said,  "This  is  the  second  greatest 
show  on  earth !” 

At  his  feet  the  gray,  rock-strewn  cone  of  the  mountain  fell  away,  to 
end  abruptly  in  great  ravines  and  gulfs.  Beyond  the  narrow  valleys 
rose  lesser  mountains,  forest-topped,  and  hills  dark  green  with  spruce 
and  balsam  fir.  As  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  the  great  showman  saw 
unbroken  forests,  rolling  farm  lands,  serpentine  rivers  that  criss¬ 
crossed  the  North  Country,  myriad  lakes  glinting  like  jewels  in  their 
settings  of  woodland  and  meadow,  and,  a  hundred  miles  to  the  east, 
a  silver  thread  of  ocean.  The  fascination  Mount  Washington  had  for 
P.  T.  Barnum  has  captured  countless  other  visitors  before  and  since. 

Of  course  Mount  Washington  is  not  high  as  compared  to  scores  of 
peaks  in  our  own  West  and  in  many  other  countries.  Yet  its  height 
and  ruggedness  pose  a  challenge  to  the  climber,  while  its  unusualness 
— an  arctic  island  in  the  temperate  zone — forms  one  of  the  lures  that 
bring  50,000  or  more  visitors  to  the  summit  every  year. 

Many  of  these  visitors  pause  along  the  way  to  taste  the  delights  of  a 
New  Hampshire  vacation,  though  many  others  come  solely  to  climb, 
to  ski,  or  to  ascend  the  mountain  in  other  ways.  New  Hampshire  as  a 
vacation  land  is  known  at  home  and  abroad:  its  lakes  and  streams,  its 
hills  and  valleys,  its  lovely  summer  days  and  superb  sunsets,  its  riot 
of  fall  colors,  and  its  crisp  skiing  weather  when  all  is  white  and  green 
— all  of  these  are  part  of  the  appeal  of  the  North  Country.  And  at  the 
very  center  of  activity,  and  accessible  to  any  city  of  the  Northeast  is 
Mount  Washington. 
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The  Story  of  Mount  Washington 

Compared  to  the  great  Western  mountains,  Mount  Washington 
seems  a  dwarf.  As  the  editor  of  the  Pike’s  Peak  News  remarked  with  a 
chuckle  when  told  that  I  came  from  Among  the  Clouds ,  the  summer 
newspaper  then  printed  daily  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington: 
CfYes,  but  we  are  higher  at  Manitou  at  the  foot  of  our  mountain  than 
you  are  on  top  of  yours!  Furthermore,  if  we  were  on  the  summit  we 
couldn’t  get  up  steam  pressure  enough  to  run  the  press.” 

Had  I  then  known  more  about  geology  I  might  have  replied :  "True, 
but  our  mountain  was  a  very  old  man  before  yours  was  even  born!” 
For  Mount  Washington  is  one  of  the  world’s  oldest  mountains,  some 
260  million  years  older  than  the  coastal  ranges  of  the  Far  West.  Fifty 
thousand  years  ago  its  summit,  with  all  of  New  England,  was  covered 
by  the  Wisconsin  ice  cap,  the  fourth  glacial  stage  of  the  Ice  Age.  Peb¬ 
bles  brought  by  the  ice  from  the  Starr  King  Range  in  Jefferson,  New 
Hampshire,  eight  miles  or  more  to  the  north,  have  been  found  on  the 
very  top  of  Mount  Washington. 

Mount  Washington  is  the  center  and  summit  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  of  New  Hampshire.  Rising  6288  feet  above  the  sea  and  some 
4000  feet  above  its  bases  at  the  east  and  west,  the  treeless,  rock-strewn 
summit  forms  a  symmetrical  apex  for  the  backbone  of  the  mountain 
region  known  as  the  Presidential  Range. 

The  highest  peak  in  New  England  is  also  one  of  the  loftiest  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Only  Mount  Mitchell  in 
North  Carolina  and  a  few  of  its  neighboring  peaks  top  the  altitude  of 
Mount  Washington. 

Yet  height  alone  is  not  the  factor  that  governs  the  mountain’s  pop¬ 
ularity  among  hikers,  campers,  skiers,  callers  by  horse,  by  wagon,  by 
auto,  by  train,  by  dog  sled,  and  even  by  helicopter.  For  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  scientists  have  studied  its  geology,  its  evidences  of  glacial 
action,  its  vegetation  and  wild  life.  Other  observers  have  risked  their 
lives  to  dwell  on  the  summit  the  year  round  to  study  its  winds  and 
weather.  Ever  since  the  start  of  World  War  11  the  mountain  has  been 
used  as  an  experimental  laboratory  where  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
equipment,  food,  and  clothing  are  tested  under  what  have  been  called 
the  most  severe  weather  conditions  in  the  world.  Experiments  relating 
to  the  control  of  icing  on  the  wings  of  airplanes  and  in  jet  engines 
have  been  going  on  for  two  decades  on  this  exposed  peak,  where  frost 
and  ice  can  form  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

Those  who  love  Mount  Washington  are  proud  of  its  many  records. 
In  1642  it  was  one  of  the  world’s  first  great  mountains  to  be  climbed.1 


rawing  of  Mount  Washington  and  Southern  Peaks  by  Isaac  Sprague  for  Oakes’  White  Mountain  Scenery. 
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Summit  of  Mount  Washington  from  Sikorsky  s-51  helicopter  15  July  194^*  Mount  Jefferson  is  behind  the  1  iptop  I  louse. 


Mount  Washington  is  Like  This  5 

In  1819,  when  Abel  and  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  cut  out  the  first  path 
from  the  Notch  to  the  summit,  Mount  Washington  became  the  birth¬ 
place  of  American  mountain  climbing.  It  was  the  first  and  only  moun¬ 
tain  to  own  a  carriage  road  and  a  railway,  a  commodious  hotel,  a  daily 
newspaper,  a  telegraph  office  and  telephone  service,  a  weather  bureau 
and  an  important  research  laboratory  for  the  armed  services,  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  fm  radio  station,  and  a  commercially  operated  tele¬ 
vision  station. 

How  did  Mount  Washington  happen  to  be?  Was  it  thrust  up 
through  a  fault  in  the  earth’s  crust,  all  complete  with  shoulders,  spurs, 
ravines,  and  peak?  Or  was  it  put  together  in  layers  like  a  wedding 
cake,  and  then,  through  the  erosive  power  of  frost  and  ice  and  swirling 
streams,  and  the  final  gouging  and  polishing  of  glacial  action,  molded 
into  its  present  size  and  shape? 

If  we  prefer  the  first  theory,  there  is  this  ancient  Indian  legend : 

Cold  storms  were  in  the  northern  wilderness,  and  a  lone  red  hunter  wan¬ 
dered  without  food,  chilled  by  the  frozen  wind.  He  lost  his  strength,  and 
could  find  no  game;  and  the  dark  cloud  that  covered  his  life-path  made  him 
weary  of  wandering.  He  fell  down  upon  the  snow,  and  a  dream  carried  him 
to  a  wide  happy  valley,  filled  with  musical  streams,  where  singing-birds  and 
game  were  plenty.  His  spirit  cried  aloud  for  joy;  and  the  "Great  Master  of 
Life”  waked  him  from  his  sleep,  gave  him  a  dry  coal  and  a  flint-pointed 
spear,  telling  him  that  by  the  shore  of  the  lake  he  might  live,  and  find  fish 
with  his  spear,  and  fire  from  his  dry  coal.  One  night,  when  he  had  laid  down 
his  coal,  and  seen  a  warm  fire  spring  up  therefrom,  with  a  blinding  smoke,  a 
loud  voice  came  out  of  the  flame,  and  a  great  noise,  like  thunder,  filled  the 
air;  and  there  rose  up  a  vast  pile  of  broken  rocks.  Out  of  the  cloud  resting 
upon  the  top  came  numerous  streams,  dancing  down,  foaming  cold;  and  the 
voice  spake  to  the  astonished  red  hunter,  saying,  "Here  the  Great  Spirit  will 
dwell ,  and  watch  over  his  favorite  children!”2 

But  if  we  question  modern  geologists,  we  shall  find  that  the  layer- 
cake  idea,  in  somewhat  complicated  form,  is  more  nearly  accurate. 
We  must  go  back  many  millions  of  years  to  the  birthday  of  old  Agioco- 
chook,  as  the  Indians  called  Mount  Washington.  In  fact,  the  first  layer 
of  our  cake  was  poured  into  the  pan  some  400  million  years  ago,  mak¬ 
ing  Mount  Washington  one  of  the  most  venerable  mountains  in  the 
world. 

So  slow  and  so  tremendous  was  the  labor  of  putting  together  the 
layers  of  sand,  mud,  rock,  and  volcanic  debris;  of  altering  them  to 
stone  through  pressure  and  heating  and  folding;  and  of  whitding 


6  The  Story  of  Mount  Washington 

away  all  the  loose  material  until  nothing  was  left  that  could  be  moved 
or  worn  down,  that  Mount  Washington  did  not  actually  emerge  in  its 
own  well-known  likeness  till  some  two  million  years  ago. 

Although  white  men  have  known  and  have  studied  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  for  300  years,  yet  as  late  as  1844,  after  a  visit  to  the  summit, 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  first  State  Geologist  of  New  Hampshire,  re¬ 
ported:  "The  geological  features  of  Mount  Washington  possess  but 
little  interest.”3 

But  the  instant  a  person  climbs  above  timber  line,  he  knows  that 
Mount  Washington  is  interesting.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  tumbled  masses  of  broken  rock,  or  talus,  with  vegetation 
shriveled  to  clumps  of  sparse  grasses  and  an  occasional  stunted  shrub. 
He  is  in  a  new  world  as  different  from  the  world  left  behind  in  the 
valley  as  day  is  from  night.  Everything  is  different:  soil,  animal  and 
insect  life,  flowers,  and  climate.  Even  the  wind  sweeps  past  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sound,  a  deeper  cadence  or  a  shriller  whistle.  Temperatures 
may  vary  fifty  degrees  from  sun  to  shadow.  In  all  respects  the  cone  of 
Mount  Washington  is  an  arctic  outpost  in  the  midst  of  civilization. 

"Tough”  is  a  word  often  heard  among  hikers.  And  "tough”  is  a 
word  that  fits  Mount  Washington.  For  the  rugged  old  peak  has  weath¬ 
ered  millions  of  years  of  wearing  by  frost  and  water,  and  grinding  and 
gouging  by  glaciers.  And  still  it  stands,  for  it  is  not  made  principally 
of  granite,  a  stone  that  is  rather  easily  broken  down  and  eroded,  but  of 
a  tough  schist  which  can  take  punishment  through  the  ages  without 
showing  appreciable  wear.  The  often-used  term  "Granite  Hills”  is 
not  accurate. 

It  was  not  until  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hitchcock  of  Dartmouth  College, 
with  his  party  of  scientists,  spent  the  winter  of  1870-71  on  the  summit, 
that  Mount  Washington  became  the  subject  of  modern  scientific  study, 
and  evidence  of  glacial  action  on  the  summit  itself  was  discovered.4 
More  recent  and  far  more  extensive  studies  by  Dr.  Ernst  Antevs,5 
Dr.  Marland  P.  Billings6  of  Harvard,  Dr.  Richard  P.  Goldthwait  of 
Ohio  State  University,  and  others,  have  traced  the  story  of  Mount 
Washington  in  rocks  and  folds  and  cirques  and  in  glacial  deposits  of 
boulders  back  through  the  ages  to  an  era  about  375  million  years  ago. 

At  that  time  central  New  Hampshire  was  covered  by  a  great  inland 
sea.  Its  eastern  shore  was  far  to  the  east,  probably  somewhere  in  the 
present  Gulf  of  Maine.  Still  farther  to  the  east  lay  land,  stretching  far 
out  into  what  is  now  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Streams  flowing  westward, 
constantly  attacking  this  land,  carried  a  continuous  flow  of  tiny  parti- 
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cles  of  sand  and  clay  to  the  inland  sea.  Slowly,  and  over  countless 
eons,  vast  quantities  of  sand  and  mud  were  deposited  in  the  New 
Hampshire  sea. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  first  deposits  of  which  we  have  any  record 
in  the  Mount  Washington  region  were  composed  chiefly  of  sand.  At 
first  the  individual  layers  were  only  a  few  inches  or,  at  most,  a  few  feet 
thick,  but  eventually  the  sheet  of  sand  accumulated  to  a  depth  of  many 
thousands  of  feet.  The  sea  was  never  very  deep,  and  as  the  sands  were 
laid  down,  the  bottom  gradually  sank.  These  deposits  have  now  been 
altered  to  gray  quartzites,  and  make  up  what  is  called  the  Albee  for¬ 
mation,  dating  back  to  Ordovician  times,  perhaps  415  million  years 
ago. 

To  the  east  of  the  Mount  Washington  region,  which  at  that  remote 
era  was  merely  a  flat  plain,  lay  volcanoes.  Nothing  remains  of  those 
volcanoes,  but  for  a  time  they  were  intensely  active.  Vast  quantities  of 
volcanic  debris  were  carried  westward  by  the  streams.  Sometimes  de¬ 
posits  of  volcanic  ash  dropped  directly  from  the  air,  and  occasionally 
lava  flows  invaded  the  area  of  which  Mount  Washington  is  now  the 
center.  It  seems  probable  that  throughout  most  of  the  time  of  this 
volcanic  activity  the  New  Hampshire  sea  was  completely  filled  up  by 
the  volcanic  deposits  which  formed  a  great  sheet  5000  feet  thick.  This 
elevated  plain  stretched  far  out  toward  the  eastern  mountains — which 
later  disappeared  beneath  the  Atlantic  Ocean — so  that  streams  flowed 
from  them  directly  over  the  Mount  Washington  region. 

For  millions  of  years  the  Mount  Washington  region  continued  to  be 
dry  land,  still  in  the  form  of  a  great  plain.  Then  followed  the  Devonian 
period,  about  330  million  years  ago,  when  wide  seas  again  covered 
most  of  New  Hampshire.  During  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  thousands  of  feet  of  alternating  layers  of  mud,  sand,  and  a  little 
impure  limestone  were  laid  down.  The  whole  Presidential  Range  is 
made  up  of,  and  carved  out  from,  these  deposits.  This  formation  was 
from  4000  to  5000  feet  thick.  The  upper  part  of  it  makes  up  the  hulk  of 
the  bedrock  of  most  of  the  higher  summits  of  the  Presidential  Range. 
It  has  been  changed  from  sand  and  mud  into  interbedded  quartzite 
and  mica  schist.  It  is  this  mica  that  has  given  Mount  Washington  the 
whitish  appearance  that  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  term  ”White  Hills.” 

Now  that  the  rock  bed,  thousands  of  feet  thick,  had  been  laid  down, 
molten  rock  intruded  below  to  produce  humps  or  domes  in  the  vast 
plain;  and  faulting  and  folding  provided  huge  irregular  masses  of 
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rock  ready  for  the  hand  of  the  great  sculptor— erosion.  Here  were 
thousands  of  feet  of  rock  that  had  to  be  broken  down  by  active  streams, 
aided  by  the  action  of  frost,  and  carried  away  bit  by  bit  to  the  distant 
seas.  After  some  200  million  years  of  erosion,  the  area  became  a  rolling 
plain  not  much  above  sea  level,  from  which  rose  hills  a  few  hundred 
feet  high.  This  plain  may  be  called  the  Presidential  upland.  Traces  of 
it  are  still  found  high  up  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tallest  peaks  where 
great  flat  stretches  form  the  Alpine  Garden  and  Bigelow  Lawn  on 
Mount  Washington  and  the  course  of  the  Gulfside  trail. 

During  a  period  of  more  than  a  million  years,  this  plain  or  upland 
was  raised  to  its  present  5000-foot  altitude,  with  the  peaks  of  the 
Presidential  Range  retaining  their  form  as  rounded  hills  and  rising 
above  it.  Streams  developed  on  the  mountain  sides,  cutting  steep  V- 
shaped  valleys  in  the  lower  slopes.  Now  the  streams  came  tumbling 
and  cascading  down  into  the  broad  valleys  below,  and  the  whole  area 
came  to  resemble  what  it  is  today. 

Next  came  the  ice  age,  when  the  mountains  would  be  still  further 
molded  and  modified  to  the  shape  we  now  know.  In  all,  there  were 
four  glacial  stages  that  affected  the  north  central  United  States.  But 
only  the  last  of  these,  the  Wisconsin  stage,  has  left  clear  proof  of  its 
action  on  Mount  Washington.  The  Wisconsin  stage  started  in  Canada 
some  50,000  years  ago.  Many  thousands  of  feet  thick,  this  ice  cap 
moved  southward,  covering  all  of  New  England.  Everywhere  it  passed, 
rock  ledges  were  scoured  clean,  hills  were  rounded,  and  valleys  were 
deepened. 

During  this  stage  glacial  tongues  flowed  down  the  mountainsides, 
widening  the  valleys,  and  cutting  out  great  amphitheater-like  ravines, 
called  "cirques.”  Such  cirques  are  Tuckerman  and  Huntington  ra¬ 
vines  and  the  Great  Gulf.  These  are  strikingly  different  from  the  steep 
V-shaped  canyons  on  the  west  of  Mount  Washington,  where  the 
mountain  glaciers  did  not  form.  This  was  because  the  prevailing 
southwesterly  winds  blew  the  snow  over  the  mountains  to  accumulate 
on  the  east  and  northern  slopes,  just  as  it  does  today,  filling  Tucker¬ 
man  Ravine  with  great  depths  of  snow. 

Further  evidence  that  the  ice  sheet  covered  the  summit  has  been 
found  in  the  pockets  of  till — clay-like  soil  with  angular  fragments  of 
rock  brought  from  a  distance — that  were  discovered  in  excavations 
for  the  foundations  of  buildings  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington.7 
Some  of  these  deposits  of  till  were  as  much  as  six  feet  in  depth  and 
were  found  under  great  accumulations  of  heavy  boulders. 
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How  long  did  it  take  the  ice  sheet  to  melt?  According  to  this  story 
from  the  ancient  Cornhill  Magazine 8  some  of  that  ice  never  melted : 

In  some  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  where  the  glaciers  were  unusually 
thick  and  deep,  fragments  of  the  primeval  ice  itself  still  remain  on  the  spots 
where  they  were  originally  stranded.  Among  the  shady  glens  of  the  White 
Mountains  there  occur  here  and  there  great  masses  of  ancient  ice,  the  un¬ 
melted  remnant  of  primeval  glaciers,  and  one  of  these  is  so  large  that  an 
artificial  cave  has  been  cleverly  excavated  in  it,  as  an  attraction  for  tourists, 
by  the  canny  Yankee  proprietor. 

For  more  than  300  years  the  Great  White  Hills  have  been  visited  by 
countless  thousands.  They  have  been  the  goal  of  scientists,  of  pioneers, 
of  settlers,  of  loggers,  and  other  exploiters.  And  Mount  Washington, 
as  the  center  and  topmost  peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  has  drawn  to 
itself  myriads  of  vacation -makers,  hikers,  and  skiers  from  every  state 
in  the  Union. 
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This  diagram  illustrates  how  the  various  layers  of  sands  (Oal=ALbee  forma¬ 
tion),  volcanic  rocks  (Oam= Ammonoosuc  volcanics),  molten  rock  (In  = 
Lost  Nation  group),  and  sand,  mud  and  a  little  impure  limestone  (Dig, 
Dlb,  Dls=Littleton  formation)  were  pushed  up  into  great  humps  by  mol¬ 
ten  rock  (ol=01iverian  magma  series);  then  changed  by  invasion  of  more 
molten  rock  (big = Bickford  granite  of  the  New  Hampshire  magma  series, 
and  wm— White  Mountain  magma  series);  and  finally  eroded  to  present 
topography.  Geology  of  Mt.  Washington  Quadrangle  (see  p.  253,  n.  5),  pp. 
12,  13  (courtesy  of  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  and  Development  Com¬ 
mission)  . 
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2.  The  Pioneers 


PROBABLY  the  first  white  men  ever  to  see  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  were  the  two  Cabots,  John  and  Sebastian,  who  coasted 
along  the  shores  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  in  1497-98. 
Certainly  the  first  white  man  to  climb  Mount  Washington  was  Darby 
Field,  who,  according  to  the  record  left  by  Governor  John  Winthrop 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  made  two  ascents  in  1642,  the  first 
in  June. 

Because  of  the  hostility  of  Indian  tribes,  few  settlements  were  made 
north  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  until  after  the  mid  1700s.  In¬ 
dians  believed  that  Mount  Washington  was  the  abode  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  that  climbing  to  its  summit  would  bring  death  to  the  in¬ 
vader.  When  Field  made  his  exploration  from  his  home  in  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  to  the  White  Mountains,  he  found  only  two  of  his  Indian 
guides  willing  to  accompany  him  to  the  summit  of  Agiocochook  (or 
Agiochook),  the  ancient  Indian  name  for  Mount  Washington.1  About 
a  month  later  he  made  a  second  ascent  in  company  with  five  or  six 
other  men.  Governor  Winthrop’s  account  of  the  trip2  is  given  in  such 
detail  that  Field’s  exact  route  can  be  fairly  well  traced. 

Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  the  famous  botanist,  after  his  own  ascent  in 
1816,  wrote:  ffThe  relation  of  Darby  Field  may  be  considered  as  in  the 
main  correct,  after  making  reasonable  deductions  for  the  distance, 
length  of  Muscovy  glass  [mica,  which  Field  reported  he  found  in 
sheets  forty  feet  long  and  seven  or  eight  broad],  and  the  quantity  of 
water  in  view,  which  it  may  be  suspected  has  not  been  seen  by  any 
visitor  since  his  time.”3 

Later  in  the  year  of  Darby  Field’s  visits,  another  party,  including 
Thomas  Gorges,  deputy  governor,  and  Richard  Vines,  councillor  of 
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the  Province  of  Maine,  climbed  the  mountain.  According  to  Winthrop 
they  went  up  the  Saco  River  in  birch  canoes  some  ninety  miles  to 
'Tegwaggett,  an  Indian  town”  (in  the  Conway  region). 

Interpreting  these  accounts  of  the  Field  and  Gorges  ascents,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Edward  Tuckerman  of  Amherst  College,  for  whom  Tuckerman 
Ravine  was  named,  concluded  that  both  parties  followed  the  valley  of 
the  Ellis  River,  and  left  it  for  the  great  southeastern  ridge  of  Mount 
Washington,  which  is  now  called  Boott  Spur.  After  struggling  through 
the  region  of  dwarf  firs  at  timber  line,  and  crossing  a  bald  region,  Field 
was  surprised  with  the  fffirst  view  of  the  peak  of  Mount  Washington, 
as  a  pretty  regular  pyramid,  in  what  appeared  a  plain,”  which  is  just 
the  way  it  struck  Gorges,  and  also  John  Josselyn4 — the  latter  an  Eng- 
list  naturalist  who  climbed  the  mountain.5 

One  of  the  few  ascents  of  Mount  Washington  during  the  eighteenth 
century  was  chronicled  by  the  Reverend  Jeremy  Belknap,  who  told  of 
an  ascent  of  ”the  highest  mountain,  on  the  N.w.  part,”  by  ”a  ranging 
company,”  29  April  1725. 6  They  found  the  summit  covered  with 
white  frost  and  ice,  and  snow  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  on  the  northwest 
side.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  ascent  on  that  side  of  the 
mountain. 

During  the  next  forty  or  fifty  years  there  seems  to  have  been  no  fur¬ 
ther  activity  on  or  near  Mount  Washington.  In  1763  the  Royal  Gover¬ 
nor,  Benning  Wentworth,  made  a  grant  of  land  in  the  region  known  as 
the  Upper  Coos,  in  the  fertile  meadows  bordering  the  Connecticut 
River,  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  in  a 
few  years  to  become  a  prosperous  farming  and  lumbering  center. 

But  for  several  years  after  its  settlement,  there  was  no  short  cut 
from  the  town  to  the  seaboard,  where  the  products  of  farm  and  forest 
might  be  exchanged  for  manufactured  goods  and  supplies,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  important  was  salt.  The  White  Mountain  Notch,  later 
to  be  known  as  Crawford  Notch,  had  apparently  not  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  whites,  although  for  years  the  Indians  had  a  trail  through 
its  rocky  course  by  which  they  could  pass  from  Pigwacket  to  the  Coos. 
So  great  was  the  fear  of  the  red  men  for  Agiochook  and  the  demons 
said  to  inhabit  its  dread  summit  that  it  is  likely  this  trip  was  seldom 
made  and  that  the  existence  of  the  trail  was  known  to  few,  if  any,  white 
explorers. 

It  was  not  until  1771  that  Timothy  Nash,  a  hunter  from  Lancaster, 
came  upon  it  by  chance.  All  the  chronicles  agree  that  he  was  tracking 
a  moose  over  Cherry  Mountain.  The  History  of  Lancaster 7  says  the 
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moose  disappeared  into  the  Notch,  leading  Nash  to  the  discovery. 
Other  chroniclers  say  Nash  climbed  a  tree  high  on  the  mountain  to 
get  his  bearings.  Off  to  the  east,  to  his  surprise,  the  wall  of  mountains 
seemed  to  open.  He  slid  down  the  tree  and,  with  the  unerring  instinct 
of  the  woodsman,  made  a  beeline  for  the  gateway  to  the  Notch.  To  his 
amazement,  he  found  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  rugged 
defile  between  what  is  now  Mount  Webster  at  the  southerly  end  of  the 
Presidential  Range,  at  his  left,  and  Mount  Willard  and  the  Field- 
Willey  Range  at  his  right. 

Struggling  alone  down  the  Notch,  Nash  sought  the  Royal  Governor, 
Sir  John  Wentworth,8  at  Portsmouth,  and  told  of  his  discovery. 

"Bring  a  horse  down  the  pass,”  said  the  Governor,  "and  show  me 
that  it  will  be  a  practicable  route  for  the  settlers,  and  you  shall  have  a 
grant  of  land.” 

Nash  and  his  friend  Benjamin  Sawyer  dragged  a  horse  down  the 
gorge  over  boulders  and  fallen  logs  and  through  rushing  streams,  to 
the  great  discomfort  of  the  unfortunate  animal.  Their  reward  was  a 
tract  of  2184  acres,  granted  by  the  Governor  and  Council  20  May 
1773?  bounding  on  Bretton  Woods,  and  recorded  on  the  maps  as 
"Nash  and  Sawyer’s  Location.”  This  "Location”  was  surveyed  by 
Edwards  Bucknam,  known  as  the  "most  universal  genius”  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  which  he  helped  to  settle  in  1764. 

Timothy  Nash  visited  his  old  home  in  Shutesbury,  Massachusetts, 
in  1772?  and  was  married  to  Mary  Powers.  Soon  after  he  .and  Sawyer 
had  received  their  land  grant  they  sold  it  to  James  Richardson  of 
Leominster,  Massachusetts,  for  /'go.  A  year  later  Richardson  sold  it 
for  £  100.  Within  the  bounds  of  this  grant  have  been  built  the  Craw¬ 
ford,  Fabyan,  and  Mount  Pleasant  Houses  and  the  Mount  Washington 
Hotel.  The  tract  now  forms  a  part  of  the  town  of  Carroll. 

Almost  immediately  after  Timothy  Nash  had  discovered  the  Notch, 
men  of  vision  saw  the  commercial  value  of  the  broad  valley  to  the  west 
of  the  1  residential  Range,  through  which  travelers  would  have  to  pass 
in  the  coming  traffic  between  the  North  Country  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  seaboard  towns,  principally  Portsmouth.  So  swiftly  did  they 
act  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  any  possible  land  boom,  that,  be¬ 
fore  Nash  and  his  partner  Sawyer  were  deeded  their  grant  of  land  as  a 
reward  for  discovering  the  Notch,  a  group  of  eighty-three  received  a 
grant  of  Bretton  Woods  (now  a  part  of  the  town  of  Carroll).9 

Before  the  first  road  through  the  Notch  was  constructed  two  brave 
women  came  to  Jefferson  by  the  primitive  trail  to  serve  as  housekeep- 
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ers  for  Colonel  Joseph  Whipple,  owner  of  the  new  settlement.  Each 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  White  Mountain  History — Nancy,10  be¬ 
cause  of  her  tragic  death;  and  Deborah  Vicker,  later  Mrs.  Richard 
Stalbird,  best  known  as  "Granny  Stalbird,”  for  her  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  in  saving  the  lives  of  others. 

Tricked  into  entrusting  her  savings  to  a  man  to  whom  she  was  to  be 
married,  Nancy  found  that  he  had  gone  toward  Portsmouth  with 
Whipple.  Starting  in  pursuit  late  in  the  afternoon,  Nancy  made  her 
desperate  way  through  deep  snow  along  the  rough  trail  into  the 
Notch.  Twenty-two  miles  from  Jefferson  her  frozen  body  was  found 
the  next  day.  She  is  remembered  by  Nancy’s  Brook,  flowing  from 
Mount  Nancy  and  crossed  just  south  of  Notchland  by  Nancy’s  Bridge. 

Among  White  Mountain  pioneers,  many  days’ journey  from  trained 
medical  or  nursing  care,  Granny  Stalbird’s  fame  as  "doctress”  be¬ 
came  well  known.  From  the  Indians  she  learned  the  use  of  roots  and 
herbs  of  more  or  less  curative  value.  This  knowledge,  combined  with  a 
native  gift  for  nursing,  brought  comfort  and  health  to  many  homes. 

In  1784  there  came  to  Mount  Washington  the  first  deliberately  se¬ 
lected  group  of  scientists  ever  to  visit  the  White  Mountains.  Their 
purposes  were  to  study  the  bird,  animal,  and  plant  life  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  to  ascertain  the  altitude  of  the  highest  peak,  and  to  gather  any 
further  astronomical,  geological,  or  other  scientific  facts  that  might 
come  to  their  attention. 

Leader  of  the  party  was  the  Reverend  Jeremy  Belknap,  d.d.,11  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  who  was  then  writing  his  History  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  discoveries  made  on  this  trip  are  set  down  in  his 
third  volume,  in  which  he  modestly  states :  "A  company  of  gentlemen 
visited  these  mountains  in  July,  1784. ”12  He  makes  no  mention  of  his 
participation  in  the  expedition,  which  was  unknown  until  his  personal 
journal  of  the  trip  was  printed.13 

With  Dr.  Belknap  were  the  Reverend  Manasseh  Cutler,14  of  Ips¬ 
wich,  Massachusetts,  an  expert  botanist,  later  famous  in  the  settlement 
of  Ohio;  the  Reverend  Daniel  Little,  of  Kennebunk,  Maine,  experienced 
woodsman,  familiar  with  Indian  languages  and  customs;  and  Dr. 
Joshua  Fisher,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  distinguished  physician, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  founder  of  a 
professorship  in  Harvard  College.  These  four  were  members  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Dr.  Belknap  afterwards 
founded  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Two  college  students 
and  three  other  men  completed  the  party. 
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Leaving  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  on  horseback  on  20  July,  they 
carried,  in  addition  to  food,  blankets,  cooking  utensils,  and  tents,  a 
collection  of  barometers,  thermometers,  a  sextant,  a  telescope,  two 
surveying  compasses,  and  a  chain. 

Joined  at  North  Conway  by  Colonel  Joseph  Whipple  and  his  Negro 
servant  and  Captain  Evans,  who  was  to  be  their  guide,  they  rode  on  to 
Jackson  and  up  the  Shelburne  (Pinkham  Notch)  road  to  the  base  of 
Mount  Washington.  Here  they  made  camp  in  a  meadow  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ellis  and  Peabody  rivers,  not  over  half  a  mile  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  the  Pinkham  Notch  Camp  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club. 

Next  morning  the  party  started  for  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton,  leaving  Dr.  Belknap  and  Dr.  Fisher  in  camp,  because  of  sudden 
illness.  Mr.  Little15  reported  that  they  reached  the  fftop  of  the  Sugar 
Loaf’  (the  summit)  in  six  hours  and  fifty-one  minutes,  having  rested 
on  the  way  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  He  gives  what  is  probably  the 
first  description  ever  written  of  the  headwall  of  Tuckerman  Ravine: 

This  ascent  is  like  steep  stairs,  the  rocks  of  different  forms,  wedged  in  by 
one  another  in  various  attitudes  of  bigness.  .  .  .  This  grand  ascent  took  up 
56  minutes,  with  our  utmost  exertions. 

The  height  of  the  mountain  .  .  .  was  computed,  in  round  numbers,  at  five 
thousand  and  five  hundred  feet  above  the  meadow,  in  the  valley  below,  and 
nearly  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.16 

Dr.  Belknap  felt  that  this  figure  was  too  moderate,  and'  ffthat  when¬ 
ever  the  mountain  can  be  measured  with  the  requisite  precision,  it  will 
be  found  to  exceed  ten  thousand  feet,  of  perpendicular  altitude,  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.”17 

The  most  important  result  of  this  trip  was  the  naming  of  Mount 
Washington.  In  his  History  of  New  Hampshire ,  Dr.  Belknap  mentions 
the  summits  of  the  Presidential  Range  as  seen  from  Jefferson,  and 
says:  f  One  of  these  is  the  mountain  which  makes  so  majestic  an  ap¬ 
pearance  all  along  the  shore  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Massachusetts 
now  Maine]. 1S  It  has  lately  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mount 
Washington .”19 

from  time  to  time  the  road  through  the  Notch  was  improved,  that 
eventually  it  might  be  passable  for  horse-drawn  wagons.  But  it  was  a 
very  expensive  road  to  build  and  to  maintain,  and  money  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  easy  to  raise.  In  1786  the  legislature  was  petitioned  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  sell  land  about  the  mountains,  and  to  use  the 
money  thus  raised  to  fix  the  road  through  the  Notch,  which  was  badly 
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out  of  repair  from  the  effects  of  a  freshet.  The  committee  had  been  in 
operation  for  ten  years  when  it  settled  accounts  and  was  discharged. 
One  chronicler  asserts:  ffThe  committee  and  its  friends  got  most  of 
the  lands  and  the  public  a  very  poor  road.”  In  twenty  miles  it  crossed 
the  Saco  River  thirty-two  times. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  wilderness  through  which  the 
Notch  road  ran  began  to  have  a  fascination  for  a  pioneer  named  Elea- 
zer  Rosebrook.  Born  in  Grafton,  Massachusetts,  in  1747,  he  married  in 
1772  Hannah  Hanes,  who  was  born  in  Brimfield,  Massachusetts,  in 
1744.  A  year  and  a  half  after  the  birth  of  their  oldest  daughter,  Eleazer 
took  his  little  family  into  the  Upper  Coos  as  far  as  Lunenburg,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Here  they  stopped  while  he  sought  a  place  to  settle,  and  re¬ 
mained  until  after  the  birth  of  a  second  daughter  on  30  October  1773. 
Thereupon  they  moved  on  into  the  woods,  up  the  Connecticut  River 
to  Monadnuc  or  Monadnock  (now  Colebrook),  thirty  miles  from  the 
nearest  neighbor,  and  without  a  road. 

How  these  pioneers  managed  to  live  through  the  hardships  and 
lonesomeness  of  this  woods  life  is  difficult  to  understand.  But  with  the 
start  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Eleazer  volunteered  for  army  service, 
and  moved  his  family  to  the  safety  of  a  fort  in  Northumberland,  and 
later  to  a  farm  in  Guildhall,  Vermont,  where  they  lived  comfortably 
until  the  call  of  the  wild  again  interrupted  the  even  flow  of  their  lives. 

In  1790  the  Rosebrooks’  second  daughter,  Hannah,  married  a 
cousin,  Abel  Crawford.  Early  in  the  following  year  Abel  left  his  ex¬ 
pectant  wife  and  his  baby  son  with  her  parents,  and  set  out  through 
the  wilderness  to  find  a  suitable  home  for  his  growing  family. 

At  twenty -five  Abel  Crawford  was  tall,  broad  of  back,  with  the  slop¬ 
ing  shoulders,  bulging  biceps,  deep  chest  of  the  woodsman,  and  the 
long  tapering  legs  and  slim  waist  of  an  athlete.  Crawford  was  tough 
with  the  toughness  of  the  pioneer.  His  eyes  were  clear,  calm,  and 
thoughtful,  with  a  comical  little  glint  that  gave  proof  of  the  kindly 
humor  that  was  forever  bubbling  within.  His  features  seemed  rough- 
hewn  on  his  massive  head,  whose  high  brow  suggested  a  statesman 
rather  than  a  lumberjack.  Already  he  was  a  man  of  sound  spiritual  and 
moral  integrity,  a  man  whose  great  hands  could  lift  a  log  or  "wrastle” 
a  bear,  or  could  be  as  gentle  as  a  woman’s,  and  whose  broad,  full¬ 
lipped  mouth  could  set  in  a  straight  line  that  knew  no  interference,  or 
could  relax  in  a  heart-tingling  roar  of  merriment. 

Abel  was  typical  of  those  long-headed  and  light-hearted  Scotch- 
Irish  settlers  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  with  their  deep  reli¬ 
gious  feeling,  combined  with  an  amazing  love  of  fun,  which  mingled 
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strangely  with  the  most  serious  concerns.  Of  them  Jeremiah  Smith, 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Hampshire,  used  to  say:  "They  went  to  church 
on  Sunday,  practiced  all  that  was  good  in  the  sermon  during  the 
week,  and  laughed  at  all  that  was  ridiculous.” 

What  made  Abel  Crawford  leave  the  security  of  the  broad  fertile 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  opposite  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire, 
is  hard  to  guess.  Perhaps  it  was  the  same  urge  that  prompted  James 
Crawford,  his  Scotch-Irish  grandfather,  to  leave  North  Ireland  to  sail 
for  Boston  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Campbell,  in  1726.  In  Abel  there 
was  a  restless  spirit  that  could  set  no  root  in  the  rich,  deep  loam  of  the 
river  valley.  For  its  life,  his  spirit  sought  the  strong  earth  that  clung  to 
boulder-strewn  mountainsides  and  fed  to  maturity  the  towering  pines 
and  spruce  that  drank  from  rushing,  crystal-cold  streams. 

Abel  Crawford  was  no  idle  wanderer,  no  fortune  hunter.  He  was  an 
unconscious  missionary — a  missionary  of  civilization.  In  the  shadow 
of  mighty  Agiochook,  among  its  forbidding  ravines  and  notches  and 
over  its  jagged  crest,  Abel  found  space  for  his  spirit  to  stretch  out  its 
arms  to  the  Infinite,  to  find  peace  and  strength  and  solace  from  the 
pain  and  toil  that  a  pioneer  family  must  take  upon  itself  in  so  rugged  a 
home.  Armed  only  with  a  flintlock  musket,  a  knife,  and  a  twin-bitted 
axe,  dressed  in  rough  homespun  and  heavy  boots,  and  carrying  his 
few  necessities  in  a  knapsack  and  his  small  savings  in  a  leather  pouch, 
he  followed  first  the  roads  and  then  the  trails  of  the  earlier  pioneers  to 
the  site  now  known  as  Fabyan. 

Perhaps  somebody  had  told  him  about  the  squatters  who  had  wan¬ 
dered  into  Nash  and  Sawyer’s  Location,  put  up  some  little  log  huts, 
and  struggled  along  for  a  bare  living.  Abel  must  have  been  the  first 
prospect  of  a  sale  they  had  ever  seen  or  hoped  to  see.  For,  without 
much  thought  as  to  the  condition  of  the  huts,  but  with  a  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  great  range  of  mountains  rising  across  the  broad  acres  of 
timberland  beckoned  him  to  take  root  and  be  their  friend,  young 
Crawford  bought  out  the  squatters  who  could  scarcely  wait  to  leave  a 
life  that  to  them  seemed  hopeless. 

for  several  months,  until  the  birth  of  his  second  child  in  January 
1792>  Abel  lived  alone  in  one  of  the  huts.  Then  he  brought  his  wife 
Hannah  and  their  two  sons,  Erastus  and  Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  to 
live  with  him  in  the  rough,  new  home. 

But  the  young  couple  had  scarcely  made  the  log  cabin  livable  when 
Father  Rosebrook  came  a’visiting.  At  once  he  found  this  lonely  loca¬ 
tion  exactly  what  he  wanted  for  his  declining  years  and  promptly 
bought  out  Abel,  and  brought  his  family  to  the  new  home.  Abel,  again 
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seeking  elbowroom,  took  his  little  family  down  the  Notch — wild, 
rough,  and  untamed  as  it  was — until  at  Hart’s  Location  (near  what  is 
now  Notchland),  twelve  miles  below  where  the  Rosebrooks  had  settled 
and  eight  above  the  village  of  Bartlett,  he  found  the  spot  that  was  to  be 
his  lifelong  home. 

Well  chosen  it  was,  like  most  of  Abel’s  decisions.  At  this  point  the 
Notch  widened  to  permit  a  clearing  for  farmland.  The  Saco  River  sup¬ 
plied  power  for  a  sawmill  and  gristmill.  The  road  easterly  to  Bartlett 
was  fairly  smooth  and  not  too  steep.  There  were  schools  in  that  village 
which  the  Crawford  children — finally  numbering  eight  sons  and  one 
daughter — attended  whenever  they  could  find  a  home  where  they 
could  work  out  room  and  board,  for  the  snows  of  winter  were  so  deep 
as  to  make  the  trail  impassable  for  days  at  a  time.  It  was  natural  for 
Abel  to  turn  innkeeper.  His  house  was  built  on  what  was  to  be  the 
principal  route  from  the  seaboard  to  the  heart  of  the  White  Mountains, 
and  farmers  from  the  Upper  Coos  and  travelers  were  soon  stopping  for 
food  and  for  a  night’s  lodging. 

At  this  same  time,  Abel’s  parents-in-law,  the  Rosebrooks,  were  liv¬ 
ing  with  their  younger  children  in  his  former  log  cabin,  four  miles 
west  of  the  gateway  to  the  Notch  and  twelve  miles  in  either  direction 
from  neighbors.  Where  there  is  today  a  broad  plain  stretching  west  of 
the  Fabyan  railroad  station,  there  then  rose  the  fifty -foot  height  of  the 
Giant’s  Grave,  a  huge  glacial  mound  running  300  feet  westerly  along 
the  road.  An  Indian  legend  says  that  once  an  Indian  madman  stood  on 
the  Giant’s  Grave  and,  waving  a  pitchpine  torch  kindled  at  a  tree 
stricken  by  lightning  an  instant  before,  cried  out:  ffNo  paleface  shall 
take  deep  root  here.  This  the  Great  Spirit  whispered  in  my  ear.” 

Dependent  upon  their  nearest  neighbors  for  food,  the  Rosebrooks 
were  obliged  to  go  or  to  send  their  children  twelve  miles  to  obtain  it. 
They  were  always  anxious  for  the  safety  of  their  children  on  these 
trips.  The  way  was  so  rough  they  feared  the  horse  would  break  a  leg 
and  injure  a  child.  Many  an  hour  Hannah  spent  in  prayer  for  their 
safe  return,  and  in  thankfulness  when  they  did  reach  home,  often  late 
at  night. 

As  one  of  the  first  White  Mountain  innkeepers,  Eleazer  Rosebrook 
performed  a  valuable  service  to  men  and  animals  about  to  enter  upon 
the  treacherous  trail  through  the  Notch,  or  exhausted  from  the  steep 
climb  up  from  Bartlett.  His  first  guests,  like  Abel’s,  were  farmers  car¬ 
rying  their  produce  to  market  in  Portland  or  Portsmouth  and  bring¬ 
ing  home  food  and  supplies. 

Rosebrook’s  most  famous  guest  was  the  Reverend  Timothy  Dwight, 
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president  of  Yale  College  from  1795  till  his  death  in  1817,  who  was  en¬ 
tertained  on  2  October  1797.  Dwight,  on  a  horseback  journey  through 
New  England,  passed  through  the  White  Mountains  on  the  way  to 
Portland,  Maine.  Arriving  at  Rosebrook’s  "log  hut,”  Dwight’s  party 
found  "comfortable  beds,  good  food,  and  excellent  fare  for  our  horses; 
all  furnished  with  as  much  good  will,  as  if  we  had  been  near  friends  of 
the  family.” 

Night  after  night  the  rude,  cramped  dwelling  was  crowded  almost  to 
overflowing  with  teamsters,  farmers,  and  an  occasional  tourist  who 
might  never  have  reached  the  next  inn  but  for  this  welcome  stopping 
place. 

Thus  the  Rosebrooks  lived  for  several  years,  working  on  their  farms 
and  building  roads,  sometimes  for  pay  and  sometimes  without  pay 
until  in  1803  the  Legislature  chartered  the  Tenth  New  Hampshire 
I  urnpike,  to  be  built  through  Crawford  Notch  (then  known  variously 
as  the  "Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,”  or  simply  "The  Notch”) . 

As  this  meant  more  business,  Eleazer  now  built  a  comfortable  two- 
story  house,21  locating  it  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Giant’s  Grave, 
two  rooms  being  underground,  the  second-story  bedroom  having  a 
door  opening  onto  the  top  of  the  mound,  where  a  fine  view  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  could  be  enjoyed.  All  the  comforts  of  a  country  inn  of  that  time 
were  provided,  even  to  a  well-equipped  barroom.  Utilizing  the  Am- 
monoosuc  River,  Rosebrook  built  a  sawmill  and  a  gristmill. 

\\  bile  Rosebrook  and  Abel  Crawford  were  improving  their  inns  and 
enlarging  their  farms,  the  latter’s  son,  Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  was 
growing  up  into  a  big  and  tremendously  powerful  young  man.  Born 
three  years  after  the  death  of  the  Revolutionary  hero,  his  namesake, 
Ethan  was  a  quiet  boy  and  man,  slow  to  anger,  with  a  will  that  over¬ 
came  any  obstacle,  and  muscles  like  steel  springs  that  would  bend  un¬ 
der  a  load,  but  would  spring  back  to  put  that  load  where  it  belonged— 
even  if  it  was  a  three-hundred-pound  bear.  Of  his  hardships  as  a  boy 
he  tells  how  he  and  his  brother  Erastus  helped  their  father  clear  the 
land.  Many  a  time  he  would  chop  till  his  hands  swelled  and  then  pained 
him  in  the  night  so  much  that  his  mother  would  get  up  and  poultice 
them  that  he  might  sleep.  "I  never  had  a  hat,  a  mitten,  or  a  pair  of 
shoes,  of  my  own,”  says  he,  "that  were  made  for  me,  until  I  was  nearly 
thirteen  years  old.”  He  used  to  say,  without  any  thought  of  bragging: 
"I  could  harness  and  unharness  horses  in  the  cold  winter  weather, 
with  my  head,  hands  and  feet  nearly  bare,  and  not  mind  or  complain 
of  the  cold,  as  I  was  used  to  it;  it  made  me  tough  and  healthy.”22  And 
the  cold  was  often  thirty  to  forty  degrees  below  zero ! 
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During  these  years  Eleazer  Rosebrook  prospered  and  lived  well. 
But  as  his  children  grew  up,  one  by  one  they  married  and  left  home, 
until  he  and  his  wife  were  left  with  one  son,  William,  feeble-minded 
and  needing  constant  care. 

As  each  child  left  him  and  received  a  dowry  with  which  to  start  the 
new  life,  Eleazer’s  funds  were  greatly  depleted.  Then,  to  add  tragedy 
to  difficulty,  in  1816  he  was  stricken  with  a  cancer  of  the  lower  lip.  His 
health  failing,  Eleazer  wrote  to  his  grandson  Ethan  Allen  Crawford, 
who  was  then  working  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  offering  to 
give  him  the  farm  if  he  would  come  and  carry  it  on  and  care  for  the 
grandparents  and  Uncle  William  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  if  he  would 
pay  Eleazer’s  honest  debts.  Reluctantly,  Ethan  finally  agreed. 

Eleazer  died  25  September  1817  in  his  seventieth  year.  His  name  is 
almost  forgotten,  but  the  name  Rosebrook  still  remains  in  the  Mount 
Rosebrook  Range  between  Bretton  Woods  and  the  Zealand  River. 

Mrs.  Rosebrook  outlived  her  husband  by  twelve  years.  She  died 
4  May  1829  in  her  eighty -fifth  year,  thus  ending  the  first  generation  of 
pioneer  settlers  in  Nash  and  Sawyer’s  Location.  She  was  buried  beside 
her  husband,  near  their  old  home. 

In  November  1817  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  married  his  cousin,  Lucy 
Howe  of  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire.  Their  romance  barely  escaped  a 
tragic  ending  on  the  eighteenth  of  July  following  their  marriage. 
About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  no  doctor  present  and  no 
one  to  help  except  Lucy’s  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Phineas  Rosebrook,  Lucy 
became  the  mother  of  a  five -pound  boy.  Toward  noon,  Ethan  left  to 
carry  dinner  to  his  men  who  were  working  on  the  Cherry  Mountain 
road.  He  paused  to  catch  a  few  trout  for  supper,  and  then  hurried 
home.  On  emerging  from  the  woods  he  saw  flames  shooting  high  above 
the  chimneytops  of  his  house.  Fortunately,  Lucy  and  the  baby,  with  a 
very  few  of  their  belongings,  had  been  taken  to  safety. 

A  friendly  tin  peddler,  who  chanced  upon  the  scene  and  found 
Ethan  with  no  means  of  moving  his  family,  unloaded  his  cart  and 
made  room  for  feather  beds  on  which  the  mother  and  baby,  with  Lucy’s 
young  brother,  were  moved  to  the  Phineas  Rosebrook  home,  five  miles 
away,  attended  by  grandma  and  aunt  on  horseback  and  Ethan  and  the 
peddler  on  foot.  Even  the  swallows  from  Ethan’s  barn  followed  the 
family  and  were  soon  flying  about  in  Rosebrook’s  barn. 

All  but  ruined — having  suffered  a  loss  of  $3000,  uninsured,  and 
with  nothing  left  but  one  cheese  and  the  milk  of  the  cows — the  young 
couple  faced  the  situation  bravely.  Ethan  owned  a  small  house  a  mile 
and  a  half  away  and  decided  to  move  this  to  the  old  site.  Neighbor 
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brought  their  ox  teams  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  lunches  for  all  who 
helped,  and  it  was  soon  made  habitable.  Only  twenty-four  feet  square, 
it  served  as  home  for  the  family  and  shelter  for  travelers  both  winter 
and  summer,  until  an  addition  was  built  in  1825* 

Both  Ethan  and  his  father  had  found  time  from  their  round  of  daily 
chores  to  become  familiar  with  Mount  Washington  and  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Range.  But  it  was  not  until  1818  that  the  first  party  came  to  Abel 
Crawford’s  for  the  express  purpose  of  climbing  Mount  Washington. 
They  are  described  in  the  Crawford  History  as  ^Colonel  Binney,  from 
Boston,  with  two  young  men,”23  driving  from  Littleton.  The  young 
fellows  were  anxious  to  climb  Mount  Washington,  and  engaged  Abel 
as  guide,  with  a  man  to  act  as  porter.  Climbing  back  to  the  head  of  the 
Notch,  they  started  up  through  the  woods. 

Since  no  trail  had  been  cut  for  the  convenience  of  climbers,  the 
party  followed  Abel  through  swift  mountain  streams,  over  fallen  logs 
and  around  boulders,  ascending  through  the  woods  from  the  present 
site  of  the  Crawford  House.  Just  below  timber  line  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  force  their  way  through  the  gnarled  and  twisted  scrub  growth, 
to  the  "great  damage  of  their  costly  clothes”  and  skin,  to  a  point 
where  the  trees  became  short  enough  and  dense  enough  to  walk  upon. 
After  a  long  struggle  with  the  scrub,  with  darkness  coming  on,  they 
turned  back  into  the  woods  and  pulled  together  a  shelter  of  boughs  in 
which,  without  fire  or  food,  they  passed  a  stormy  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  managed  to  find  the  headwaters  of  the  Ammonoosuc  River 
and  followed  the  stream  out  safely. 

In  September  Abel  was  guide  for  two  young  men  who  climbed 
Mount  Washington  and  set  in  the  topmost  rock  a  brass  plate  bearing  a 
Latin  inscription  describing  their  ascent — prepared,  of  course,  in  ad¬ 
vance.  In  1825  a  party  of  vandals  from  Jackson,  celebrating  the  Glori¬ 
ous  Fourth,  stole  the  plate,  but  its  contents  had  been  copied  and 
translated  by  other  visitors  and  preserved  by  Lucy  Crawford  (with 
apologies  for  errors),  as  follows : 


Altius  ibunt,  qui  ad  summa  nituntur. 

Nil  reputans,  si  quid  superesset  agendum. 
Sic  itur  ad  astra. 

Itinere  facto  per  inhospitales  sylvas 
Rustribus  pramptis  feliciter  superstes 
(Eheu  quantus  adest  eis  sudor!) 

Johannes  Brazer,  Cantabrigiensis, 


Ethan  Allen  Crawford  n  and  son  Fred. 


Abel  Crawford 


* 


Mount  Crawford  House  and  Mount  Crawford,  named  for  Abel  Crawford. 


1  lie  Notch  House,  near  present  Crawford  House;  both  from  Oakes  Scenery ,  1829 
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Georgius  Dawson,  Philadelphiensis, 
hie  posuerant  iv  id  Septembris  mdcccxviii. 

(They  will  go  higher  who  strive  to  enter  heaven. 

Think  nothing  done  while  anything  remains  to  be  done. 

We  go  thus  to  the  stars. 

After  passing  inhospitable  woods, 

And  surmounting  abrupt  ledges 
(How  it  made  us  perspire), 

John  Brazer,24  of  Cambridge, 

and  George  Dawson,  of  Philadelphia, 

placed  this  inscription  here  on  September  10,  1818.)25 

The  Brazer  party  also  filled  a  bottle,  and  put  it  in  a  rock,  but  what 
was  in  it  nobody  knows  for  sure.  The  party  from  Jackson  found  the 
bottle  and  used  the  "spirit”  which  was  in  it — which  Ethan  Crawford 
says:  "I  justified  them  in  doing,  but  did  not  justify  them  in  carrying 
away  the  bottle,  which  belonged  to  mother.” 

At  this  time  Ethan  was  establishing  himself  as  innkeeper  and  moun¬ 
tain  guide.  In  May  1819  four  men  traveling  on  horseback  came  to 
Ethan’s  to  climb  Mount  Washington.  Following  his  directions,  they 
made  the  ascent  and  came  back  well  satisfied,  though  they  had  had  a 
hard  struggle  with  the  underbrush. 

As  this  was  the  third  party  which  had  visited  Mount  Washington 
since  Ethan  came  to  live  there,  he  and  his  father  thought  it  best  to  cut 
a  path  through  the  woods.  Accordingly,  says  he,  "My  father  and  I 
made  a  foot  path  from  the  Notch  out  through  the  woods,  and  it  was 
advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and  we  soon  began  to  have  a  few  visi¬ 
tors.” 

This  path  started  near  the  site  of  the  present  Crawford  House  and 
went  up  Mount  Clinton  nearly  to  its  summit.  From  there  it  followed 
the  southern  peaks  (Pleasant,  Franklin,  and  Monroe)  to  the  Lakes  of 
the  Clouds,  and  then  ascended  the  cone  of  Washington. 

About  three  miles  in  from  the  Notch  road,  on  the  trail  to  "Trinity 
Height,”  as  the  cone  of  Mount  Washington  was  then  called,  Ethan 
built  a  log  cabin,  where  his  parties  spent  the  night  before  climbing  the 
mountain,  and  sometimes  also  on  the  return  trip.  Here  he  would  feast 
his  guests  on  flapjacks  and  maple  syrup,  or  freshly-caught  trout,  and 
entertain  them  with  a  never-failing  store  of  anecdotes. 

Neither  of  the  Crawfords  ever  gave  a  thought  to  his  own  comfort  or 
profit  when  it  came  to  helping  others.  On  a  May  day  in  1819,  a  man 
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and  his  wife  put  up  at  Ethan  Crawford’s  for  the  night.  In  the  morning 
there  were  twelve  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  As  the  couple  were  in 
a  hurry,  Ethan  hitched  up  a  sled,  took  the  wheels  off  their  wagon,  and 
placed  it  on  the  sled.  Then,  with  the  three  of  them  comfortably  seated 
in  the  wagon  and  the  extra  horse  tied  behind,  Ethan  drove  twelve  miles 
to  Bethlehem.  Here  the  snow  ended,  and  Ethan  put  the  wagon  to¬ 
gether,  and  drove  home  alone.  The  man  gave  him  a  dollar. 

On  the  return  trip  he  went  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  Ammonoosuc, 
or  "Ompompanusuck,”  as  the  Indians  called  the  river,  and  took  home 
the  frame  of  an  old  unused  gristmill.  From  this  he  made  a  temporary 
cheese  house.  In  it  he  "made  twelve  hundred  weight  of  cheese,”  which 
he  sold  in  the  fall  at  a  good  price,  and  "made  another  payment  of 
$20o”26  on  his  mortgage. 

In  September  1819  came  one  of  the  first  parties  to  make  use  of  the 
new  path.  In  the  party  were  Samuel  J.  May,  the  abolitionist,  Caleb 
Cushing,  the  jurist,  and  George  B.  Emerson,  educator  and  the  author 
of  a  classical  work  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts.  All  were 
graduates  of  Harvard  College  in  the  famous  class  of  1817. 27  They  came 
from  Kennebunk,  Maine,  on  horseback,  and  engaged  Abel  Crawford 
to  act  as  their  guide  up  the  mountain. 

During  the  summer  of  1820,  a  group  of  Lancaster  men  decided  to 
name  the  highest  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains  for  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  With  Mount  Washington  already  named  by  Dr. 
Jeremy  Belknap  and  his  expedition  of  1784, 28  the  plan  was  to  memo¬ 
rialize  the  Presidents  in  chronological  order,  naming  the  second  high¬ 
est  peak  "Adams,”  the  third  "Jefferson,”  and  the  next  two  "Madi¬ 
son”  and  "Monroe.”  The  sixth  was  to  be  named  for  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,'20  while  the  seventh  retained  its  old  name,  "Mount  Pleasant.”30 
The  remaining  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range — Mounts  Clay  and 
Webster,31  Clinton,32  and  Jackson33 — were  named  at  later  dates. 

Most  distinguished  of  this  party  was  Major  John  W.  Weeks,34  who 
came  to  Lancaster  with  his  father,  Captain  John  Weeks,  in  1786.  A 
leader,  both  as  a  soldier  and  in  politics,  the  Major  served  his  commu¬ 
nity  in  many  offices,  from  selectman  to  representative  in  Congress. 
Leaders  of  the  party,  beside  the  Major,  were  Amos  LeGro,  a  surveyor 
and  farmer,  and  Adino  Nye  Bracket. 

One  of  the  party  was  Philip  Carrigain,  who  had  served  from  1805  to 
1810  as  Secretary  of  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  who  was  noted  for 
his  excellent  map  of  the  state,  published  in  1816,  on  which  is  a  margi¬ 
nal  note  describing  the  White  Mountains,  ending  with  the  words: 
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"They  are  the  Switzerland  of  America.”  His  name  is  perpetuated  in 
Mt.  Carrigain  and  Carrigain  Lawn,  "the  grassy  expanse  of  some  forty 
acres  lying  immediately  under  the  southeastern  side  of  the  summit, 
and  which  includes  what  has  since  been  called  Bigelow  Lawn.”35 

Another  member  of  the  party  was  Charles  J.  Stuart  (sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  "Stewart”),  a  lawyer  and  surveyor,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
more  later. 

Ethan  Crawford  tells  the  story  of  the  christening  in  his  own  charac¬ 
teristic  style:  "This  summer  there  came  a  considerable  large  party  of 
distinguished  characters,  such  as  the  author  of  the  New  Hampshire 
map,  etc.,  to  my  house,  about  noon,  to  ascend  the  mountains  and  give 
names  to  such  hills  as  were  unnamed,  and  after  a  dinner  of  trout,  they 
set  out,  taking  me  for  a  guide  and  baggage  carrier.”36 

They  rode  to  the  Notch,  and  there  Ethan  was  loaded  "equal  to  a 
pack-horse,  with  cloaks  and  necessary  articles  for  two  nights,  with  a 
plenty  of  what  some  call  'Black  Betts,’  or  fO -be -joyful,’  as  it  was  the 
fashion  in  those  days,  to  make  use  of  this  kind  of  stuff,  and  especially 
upon  such  occasions.”  They  tramped  into  the  woods  three  miles  to 
Ethan’s  camp,  where,  "after  some  interesting  stories  told  by  the  par¬ 
ty,”  they  fell  asleep. 

After  breakfast  next  morning,  taking  provisions  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  "O-be-joyful,”  they  climbed  the  mountain  trail,  coming 
finally  "to  a  beautiful  pond  of  clear  water,  distant  one  mile  from  the 
apex  of  the  hill.”  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  Lakes  of 
the  Clouds.  After  drinking  of  the  water,  which  they  found  delicious, 
they  climbed  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  They  then  gave 
names  to  the  several  peaks,  drank  healths  to  them,  and  proposed  a 
toast  to  each.  Then  they  called  on  Crawford  to  do  likewise.  But  being 
not  much  of  a  man  of  words,  he  said  simply  that  he  "hoped  all  of  us 
might  have  good  success  and  return  to  our  respective  families  in  safety, 
and  find  them  in  health;  which  was  answered  by  a  cheer  from  all.  .  .  .” 

After  spending  some  hours  in  the  clear  sunlight  on  the  summit, 
they  descended  to  the  pond,  where  they  stopped  so  long  to  drink  of 
the  cold  water  that  some  of  the  party  became  quite  blue,  and  because 
of  this  they  agreed  to  call  the  water  Blue  Pond. 

Apparently  the  name  "Blue  Pond”  was  used  for  several  years. 
Sweetser  says  that  the  Pveverend  S.  J.  May  "found  the  name  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Punch  Bowl  attached  to  this  lake.”37  Certainly  it  was  some 
time  after  1820  before  the  name  "Lakes  of  the  Clouds”  came  into  use. 

On  31  August,  following  the  christening,  Messrs.  Bracket,  Weeks, 
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Stuart,  E.  A.  Crawford,  and  Richard  Eastman  made  another  ascent 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  heights  of  these  mountains.  But 
first  they  spent  a  week  leveling  to  the  tops  of  all  the  mountains  from 
Lancaster.  Then  they  camped  for  four  nights,  spending  the  night  of  13 
August  on  Washington.  Their  survey  indicated  the  height  of  Wash¬ 
ington  as  6428  feet.38 

One  author  has  suggested  that  this  visit  marked  the  first  time  a 
"human  being  ever  passed  a  night  there.”  But  Dr.  Frederick  Tucker- 
man  (1857-1929),  who  has  written  widely  on  the  White  Mountains, 
found  a  much  earlier  visit,  related  by  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck  of  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1807.  Shattuck  said  that  his  guide  informed  him  that  the  sum¬ 
mer  before  "he  had  accompanied  General  D.  [Dearborn?]  and  Colo¬ 
nel  W.  [Whipple?]  to  the  summit,”  where  a  terrific  thunderstorm 
made  it  dangerous  to  descend.  Therefore  they  camped  on  the  rocky 
summit,  without  fuel  and  soaked  by  the  incessant  rain.39 

Although  the  earliest  ascents  of  Mount  Washington  were  made  from 
the  eastern  side,  there  was  no  road  into  Pinkham  Notch  and  no  habi¬ 
tation  there  until  many  years  after  the  settling  to  the  west  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Range  by  the  Rosebrooks  and  Crawfords.  It  was  in  early  fall  of 
1820  that  a  path  was  bushed  out  from  the  Upper  Settlement,  or 
Adams  (now  Jackson),  into  the  Glen  and  thence  through  the  forest 
and  the  growth  of  scrub  trees  to  the  bare  cone  of  Mount  Washington. 

In  the  summer  of  1824  the  "Pinkham  Road,”  later  called  the  "Glen 
Road,”  and  now  State  Highway  No.  16,  was  cut  out  to  the  Peabody 
River,  and  a  log  cabin  was  built  at  a  point  on  the  road  convenient  for 
departure  for  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

About  this  time  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  found  that  the  path  he  and 
his  father  had  cut  out  in  1819  was  much  out  of  the  way  for  his  own 
patrons.  What  he  needed  was  a  more  direct  route  from  his  inn  on  the 
Giant’s  Grave  to  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Therefore,  in  March  1821, 
he  hired  Surveyor  Stuart  "to  come  with  his  compass  and  go  into  the 
woods,”40  to  find  a  better  approach  for  climbers.  They  set  out  with 
provisions,  blankets,  fireworks,  and  snowshoes  for  the  woods.  Setting 
their  compass,  and  spotting,  or  blazing,  trees  with  their  axes,  in  three 
days  they  had  marked  out  a  fairly  direct  and  comparatively  level  way 
of  nearly  seven  miles,  following  the  course  of  the  Ammonoosuc  River. 
This  did  away  with  going  over  a  succession  of  little  hills,  which  had 
made  the  hike  to  the  base  most  tiresome.  Also  this  new  route  appeared 
feasible  for  a  road  to  the  base,  from  which  climbers  could  ascend  a 
ridge  or  spur  of  the  mountain,  which  was  afterwards  used  for  the  cog 
railway. 
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It  is  evident  that  Ethan  had  used  this  route  before,  and  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  steep  and  difficult  crag  overhanging  the  Ammonoosuc 
Ravine  that  was  called  "Jacob’s  Ladder,”  from  which  the  highest 
trestle  of  the  cog  railway,  just  below  this  crag,  received  its  name.  A 
huge  boulder  on  the  "Ladder”  was  given  the  name  "Ethan  Allen’s 
rock”  by  one  of  his  guests,  who  found  it  a  convenient  resting  place. 
And,  in  1878,  there  was  discovered,  chiseled  into  its  side,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  :"E.  A.  C.  1820.” 

Some  gentlemen  from  Boston  liked  the  idea  of  a  road  so  well  that 
they  got  up  a  subscription  of  nearly  $200  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
carriage  road,  which  was  to  be  ready  within  three  years.  But  since 
Ethan’s  financial  difficulties  were  so  pressing  that  he  did  not  feel  he 
could  carry  out  the  obligation,  he  declined  the  assistance,  preferring 
to  build  the  road  a  little  at  a  time  as  he  was  able. 

During  the  summer  of  1821,  just  before  haying,  Ethan  hired  men 
and  went  with  them  into  the  woods  to  cut  out  the  new  path.  When  he 
was  about  three  miles  from  home,  as  he  was  standing  on  an  old  log, 
chopping  with  his  axe  raised,  the  log  broke  under  his  weight,  and  he 
came  down  with  such  force  that  the  axe  struck  his  right  ankle  and 
glanced  off,  nearly  severing  his  heel  cord. 

This  wound  laid  Crawford  up  much  of  the  summer,  but  the  other 
men  finished  cutting  the  path  through  the  woods,  and,  as  Ethan 
thought  it  over  later,  he  wrote:  "So  it  is  that  men  suffer  various  ways 
in  advancing  civilization,  and  through  God,  mankind  are  indebted  to 
the  labors  of  men  in  many  different  spheres  of  life.” 

Up  to  this  time  Ethan  had  used  for  his  mountain  parties  the  old 
camp  he  had  built  three  miles  in  from  the  Notch  on  the  original  path 
cut  out  in  1819.  With  the  new  and  shorter  path  cut  through  from  his 
inn  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  a  more  convenient  camp  was  needed. 
So  the  old  one  fell  into  disuse,  and  a  new  one  was  "rolled  up”  six  and 
three-quarter  miles  northeast  of  the  Inn  and  only  two  and  one-quarter 
miles  from  the  summit.41  At  an  elevation  of  2800  feet,  this  camp  stood 
close  to  the  present  Marshfield,  the  little  settlement  at  the  base  of  the 
cog  railway. 

Because  mice  and  squirrels  destroyed  everything  left  in  the  camp, 
Ethan  had  found  it  necessary  to  carry  a  pile  of  blankets  and  provisions 
on  his  back  every  time  he  climbed  Mount  Washington.  Growing  tired 
of  such  exertion,  Ethan  bought  enough  sheet  iron  to  make  a  chest  big 
enough  to  hold  ten  bushels  of  food  and  equipment.  In  the  chest  he 
deposited  eleven  blankets,  cooking  utensils,  and  anything  else  that  he 
wished  to  keep  for  another  trip. 
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This  camp  was  actually  two  open-sided  log  cabins,  standing  facing 
each  other,  with  plenty  of  room  for  a  fire  in  the  middle.  The  wood  w  as 
cut  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length  and  rolled  together  any  way  or  size 
that  could  he  managed.  When  one  pile  burned  out,  the  men  put  an¬ 
other  one  on,  and  thus  kept  a  good  fire  through  the  night.  It  was  that 
summer  that  women  began  to  climb  Mount  Washington,  so,  to  make 
them  quite  comfortable,  a  blanket  curtain  was  strung  up  before  their 
camp,  while  the  men  occupied  the  other  cabin.  Then,  as  Ethan  quaintly 
comments,  rfthe  untiring  mosquito  would  sing  to  us  constantly  and 
every  now  and  then  would  stop  and  taste  a  little.”42 

Only  a  few  rods  from  Ethan’s  camp  was  the  Ammonoosuc  River, 
from  which  trout  could  be  caught  at  the  pleasure  of  the  fisherman. 
frThese,”  said  Ethan,  f'I  could  cook  to  a  charm,  much  better  than  an 
old  experienced  cook  in  a  city  hotel  could, —at  least,  they  tasted  much 
better  here  than  there.  I  had  plenty  of  good  salt  pork  to  cook  them 
with,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  that  gives  them  a  relish;  and  fatigue 
w’ould  never  fail  of  giving  us  good  appetites.” 

William  Oakes,  well  known  as  the  most  distinguished  botanist  of 
New  England,  for  whom  Oakes  Gulf  on  the  southeasterly  slope  of 
Mount  Washington  was  named,  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  White 
Mountains.  From  him  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  received  a  gift  of  ffa  box 
of  tin-ware  of  a  superior  quality  .  .  .  containing  an  apparatus  sufficient 
for  a  number  to  eat  and  drink  with  together  .  .  .”  so  there  were  plenty 
of  conveniences  for  serving  the  wreary  mountain  climbers. 

On  31  August  1821  three  young  ladies  from  Jefferson,- New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  Misses  Austin,  formerly  of  Portsmouth,  came  ffto  ascend  the 
hills,  as  they  were  ambitious  ...  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
females  wrho  placed  their  feet  on  this  high,  and  now  celebrated  place, 
Mount  Washington.”43 

W  ith  them  came  their  brother,  and  Charles  J.  Stuart,  who  w'as  en¬ 
gaged  to  Eliza,  one  of  the  sisters.  A  tenant  on  their  farm  in  Jefferson 
came  as  a  porter  to  carry  the  baggage.  They  went  as  far  as  the  first 
camp,  some  three  miles,  that  night,  hiking  the  next  morning  to  the 
other  camp,  near  the  base,  where  they  spent  the  second  night. 

Then  the  weather  turned  bad,  and  they  decided  to  spend  another 
night  in  camp.  Their  porter  wrent  out  for  supplies.  He  had  grain  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  that  needed  attention,  and  begged  Ethan  to  take  his 
place  with  the  party.  So  the  doughty  Crawford  shouldered  his  pack, 
took  a  cane  to  help  his  lame  foot,  and  overtook  the  group.  The  weather 
improving,  they  started  for  the  summit  at  6  a.m.,  arriving  r  Just  as  the 
sun  had  got  to  the  meridian.”44 
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"What  a  beautiful  sight!”  wrote  Ethan.  "We  could  look  over  the 
whole  creation  with  wonder  and  surprise,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  ex¬ 
tend  .  .  .  and  view  the  wonderful  works  of  God !  Every  large  pond  and 
sheet  of  water  was  plain  to  be  seen,  within  the  circuit  of  one  hundred 

miles. ...” 

The  ladies  were  delighted  with  their  adventure,  which  occupied 
five  days  and  three  nights.  Ethan  adds:  I  think  this  act  of  heroism 
ought  to  confer  an  honor  on  them,  as  everything  was  done  with  so 
much  prudence  and  modesty  by  them;  there  was  not  left  a  trace  or 
even  a  chance  for  a  reproach  or  slander  excepting  by  those  who 
thought  themselves  outdone  by  these  young  ladies.” 

The  first  known  exploration  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Ravine  was  by  two 
young  men  of  a  famous  Boston  family — John  Lowell,  Jr.,  and  his 
cousin,  John  Amory  Lowell.  They  registered  at  Ethan  Allen  Craw¬ 
ford’s  inn  on  2  July  1823?  when  they  climbed  Mount  Washington,  de¬ 
scended  to  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds,  and  thence  down  the  ravine, 
which  they  dubbed  "Escape  Glen,  a  passage  romantic  and  precipi¬ 
tous.”  One  of  them  nearly  lost  his  life,  when  the  root  of  a  tree,  by 
which  he  was  lowering  himself,  gave  way  "over  a  perpendicular  preci¬ 
pice  of  50  feet.”45 

Until  the  summer  of  1823  there  was  no  shelter  of  any  kind  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington.  The  experiences  of  parties  cloud- 
bound  on  the  summit  showed  the  need  of  such  a  refuge.  A  few  had 
sweated  out  storms  among  the  rocks,  while  others,  like  the  geologist 
James  Pierce,  camped  below  the  cone.  Pierce  has  left  in  his  Excursions 
among  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the  Summit  of 
Mount  Washington,  in  June,  1823  an  account  of  the  scenery  and  natu¬ 
ral  history  which  is  still  valuable.  Ascending  from  the  Notch,  he 
camped  for  the  night  at  the  foot  of  the  cone,  "on  a  sheltered  spot  of 
the  steep  eastern  side  of  the  ridge,  about  a  mile  above  the  sea.”  His 
descent  was  through  the  Ammonoosuc  Ravine  to  the  Rosebrook  farm. 
"The  latter,”  he  says,  "occupied  by  E.  A.  Crawford,  a  good  guide  to 
the  White  Hills,  is  the  only  considerable  clearing  in  the  mountain 

section  of  the  valley  for  ten  miles.”46 

In  July  of  1823,  Ethan  Crawford  and  another  man  took  blankets, 
provisions,  and  other  necessities  for  a  small  party  who  wished  to  spend 
the  night  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  to  be  on  hand  to  see 
both  the  sunset  and  sunrise. 

They  stayed  overnight  at  the  camp  at  the  foot  and  ascended  the 
mountain  early  next  day.  Then  they  collected  rocks  and  built  three 
stone  cabins,  in  which  they  laid  a  quantity  of  dry  moss  for  beds, 
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spreading  over  this  their  blankets,  "and  at  an  early  hour,  on  this  ele¬ 
vated  spot,  retired  to  rest,  now  prostrate  on  the  ground,  so  much 
nearer  Heaven  than  what  we  had  ever  been  accustomed.”47  This  is 
Ethan’s  description  of  the  first  sunrise  reported  from  the  summit: 

When  the  sun  rose,  it  came  up,  as  it  were,  behind  a  veil,  and  appeared  the 
bigness  of  a  good  sized  cartwheel  .  .  .  then  it  rose  from  behind  this  cloud, 
and  came  out  in  its  full  splendor  and  glory.  This  was  the  first  night  I  ever 
slept  on  Mount  Washington.  One  of  the  party  made  the  following  lines: 

"  The  Muses’  most  inspiring  draught, 

From  Helicon’s  pure  fountain  quaff’d, 

What  is  it,  to  the  rising  sun, 

Seen  from  the  top  of  Washington ! 

Canst  thou  bear  a  dreary  night? 

Stranger!  go  enjoy  the  sight.” 

We  then  returned  over  Munroe  [sic],  Franklin,  and  Pleasant  Mountains, 
following  our  old  path,  came  in  at  the  Notch,  and  from  there  home. 

In  August  1823  Ethan  had  as  guests  some  young  divinity  students. 
He  guided  them  up  the  mountain,  and  tried  to  lighten  the  trip  by  tell¬ 
ing  some  anecdotes,  hut  as  this  did  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  exalted 
feelings  of  the  young  students,  he  gave  up  the  attempt  and  "remained 
silent  most  of  the  way;  and  when  arriving  at  the  summit,  they  on  this 
high  and  elevated  spot  offered  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his  good¬ 
ness.  This  was,  I  think,”  comments  Ethan,  "the  first  prayer  I  ever 
heard  on  this  mountain.”48 

Because  the  little  stone  huts  proved  damp  and  cheerless,  they  were 
only  once  afterwards  slept  in.  So,  in  the  summer  of  1824,  Ethan  went 
to  Portland  and  bought  a  large  tent,  or  marquee,  for  twenty-two  dol¬ 
lars,  large  enough  for  eighteen  persons  to  sleep  at  one  time,  and  a 
sheet-iron  stove  for  six  dollars.  These  he  carried  to  a  point  near  the 
top  by  a  "spring  of  water  which  lives  there.”49  The  tent  with  the  tack¬ 
ling  belonging  to  it  weighed  over  eighty  pounds.  This  Ethan  carried 
up  on  his  back,  along  with  a  large  pole  cut  to  stretch  the  tent  around. 

However,  the  storms  were  too  violent  for  the  tent,  and  it  soon  wore 
out.  At  this  time  Ethan  also  took  up  the  first  "register”  for  summer 
visitors  to  the  mountain.  This  was  a  sheet  of  lead  eight  or  ten  feet  long, 
seven  inches  wide,  and  the  thickness  of  pasteboard.  He  put  this  around 
a  roller.  On  the  lead  visitors  could  record  their  names  with  an  iron 
pencil  ’  Ethan  had  made.  This  he  said  was  easier  than  carving  one’s 
initials  on  the  rocks  with  a  hammer  and  chisel. 

Although  Lucy  Crawford  devoted  most  of  her  time  for  many  years 
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to  entertaining  visitors  and  outfitting  them  for  the  climb,  she  herself 
had  never  been  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  Perhaps  this  was 
because  of  Ethan’s  strong  conviction  that  mountain  climbing  was  a 
sport  for  men  alone.  But  in  August  1825  a  gentleman  and  his  sister 
from  Boston  came  to  the  inn  and  asked  to  have  Lucy  accompany  them. 
They  were  held  two  nights  in  Ethan’s  camp  because  of  rain,  and  then 
were  repaid  by  having  a  glorious  day  on  the  mountain  top.  Ethan  re¬ 
marks  that  his  wife  "went  and  returned  without  any  assistance,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  descending  what  is  called  Jacob’s  Ladder.”50 

However  much  Ethan  said  to  dissuade  the  ladies,  they  still  came  for 
the  climb.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month  the  third  party 
with  ladies  arrived  at  Crawford’s  to  ascend  the  mountain.  This  was  the 
family  of  Dr.  John  Park  of  Boston,  including  his  wife  and  their  three 
children.  With  them  was  their  driver,  and  Lucy  Crawford’s  younger 
brother,  William  Howe,  as  guide. 

Running  into  a  violent  storm  on  the  way  up,  Mrs.  Park  and  one 
daughter  found  shelter  in  a  cleft  between  large  rocks,  while  the  others 
made  it  to  the  top.  Of  the  tempest  Dr.  Park  wrote  in  the  Crawford 
Album: 

I  have  experienced  gales  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  tempests  off  Cape  Hatteras, 
tornadoes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  been  surrounded  by  water  spouts  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  I  never  saw  anything  more  furious  or  more  dreadful 
than  this  . . . 

Gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ascent  of  Mount  Washington  that  you 
need  dread.  Ladies,  give  up  all  thoughts  of  it;  but  if  you  are  resolved,  let  the 
season  be  mild,  consult  Mr.  Crawford  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  weather, 
and  with  every  precaution,  you  will  still  find  it,  for  you,  a  tremendous  un¬ 
dertaking.51 

This  was  a  great  year  for  lady  climbers.  Despite  all  the  warnings, 
another  party  of  gentlemen  with  three  ladies  came  in  September,  and 
Ethan  went  up  the  mountain  with  them.  They  made  the  ascent  com¬ 
fortably  and  were  back  on  the  fairly  level  trail  below  the  base  when  one 
of  the  ladies  became  so  lame  in  her  ankles  that  she  could  hardly  walk. 
So  Ethan  took  the  bundle  of  clothes  from  his  pack  and  made  a  cushion 
on  his  right  shoulder,  to  which  the  other  men  hoisted  the  lady.  Then, 
with  his  hat  in  his  left  hand,  the  Giant  of  the  Mountains  walked  along 
for  several  miles  without  difficulty.  He  says :  "I  have  brought  gentle¬ 
men  along  in  a  similar  way,  when  they  thought  they  could  go  no 
further.”52 

As  was  usual  with  Mr.  Crawford’s  parties  when  on  the  summit,  they 
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all  joined  in  singing  "Old  Hundred”  (the  Doxology)  before  starting 
down.  This  custom  originated  in  August  1824,  when,  as  Ethan  says, 

.  .  we  had  another  party  who  ascended  the  mountain,  and  while 
there  the  clouds  passed  swiftly  from  under  us  and  a  rumbling  noise  of 
thunder  was  heard,  which  excited  a  clergyman,  one  of  the  party,  who 
offered  up  a  very  appropriate  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  and  then  we 
sung  Old  Hundred,  in  the  lines  set  to  that  tune.”03 

Life  for  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  was  one  continuous  battle  with  the  ele- 
ments— the  torrential  rains,  the  deep  drifting  snows,  the  fearsome, 
penetrating  cold,  and  the  wind— the  wind  that  never  seemed  to  stop. 

Nowhere  was  that  menace  more  a  reality  than  where  the  winds 
sweep  down  off  the  flank  of  Mount  Webster  through  the  narrow  Gate¬ 
way  to  Crawford  Notch— the  "Narrows,”  as  it  was  earlier  called.  Even 
a  man  of  such  gigantic  strength  as  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  knew  the 
terrors  of  the  Narrows,  and  the  dangers  that  beset  travelers  who  had 
no  house  nearby  at  which  to  stop. 

He  used  to  say  that  "the  wind  comes  down  through  the  Narrows  of 
the  Notch  with  such  violence,  that  it  requires  two  men  to  hold  one 
man’s  hair  on,  as  I  have  heard  them  say.”  He  had  seen  loaded  sleighs 
picked  up  by  the  wind  and  carried  several  rods  to  a  stone  wall  that  was 
frozen  down  so  firmly  it  was  impenetrable.  He  heard  a  "second-hand 
story  from  a  clergyman,  that  the  wind  was  once  known  to  blow  so  hard 
here,  that  it  took  a  log  chain  and  carried  it  to  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  more.”54 

Once,  when  he  was  going  down  to  the  Notch  House  with  a  load  of 
hay,  which  he  had  hauled  sixteen  miles  from  Jefferson,  while  going 
round  the  elbow  of  the  Notch  at  the  Narrows,  a  gust  of  wind  upset  the 
load  toward  the  gulf.  Ethan  turned  instantly,  placed  his  feet  against 
the  stone  wall,  and  held  the  load  from  going  over  a  precipice  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  horses  and  all.  When  the  wind  abated,  he  put  his  shoulder 
under  the  load  and  righted  it  again,  and  went  on.  Such  was  the  daily 
routine  of  this  Giant  of  the  Mountains ! 

Standing  staunchly  at  his  side  through  all  hardships  and  difficulties, 
the  source  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  courage  that  was  even  greater  than 
his  own  Herculean  strength,  was  his  wife  Lucy.  A  delicate  woman  she 
was,  yet  without  her,  Ethan  was  helpless  as  a  baby.  As  hostess  of  their 
primitive  inn,  Mrs.  Crawford  won  the  friendship  of  everyone.  It  is  not 
strange  that  their  house  was  filled  to  overflowing  year  after  year. 

But  how  she  did  her  share  of  the  work  is  a  never-ending  wonder. 
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Running  the  house,  welcoming  the  guests,  making  beds  and  readying 
the  rooms,  cooking,  washing,  scrubbing,  often  with  little  or  no  help, 
and  bringing  into  the  world  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  lived  to  grow 
up,  would  seem  more  than  a  task  for  the  strongest  woman.  And  when 
it  grew  too  dark  for  housework  she  found  time,  by  the  light  of  a  tallow 
candle  or  whale-oil  lamp,  to  keep  a  journal  of  her  own  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s  important  doings. 

What  difficulties  Lucy  worked  under  in  running  their  little  inn  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  They  had  one  room,  half  the  size  of  the  house, 
which  they  used  as  a  kitchen,  a  "victualing”  room,  a  sitting  room, 
and,  when  crowded,  a  sleeping  room.  They  also  had  a  stove  for  cook¬ 
ing  in  a  woodshed  adjoining  the  house,  where  a  part  of  the  work  could 
be  done.  But  the  overflow  went  right  back  into  the  more  roomy  kitchen. 
Only  such  a  woman  as  Lucy  could  have  suffered  through  all  these  in¬ 
conveniences  without  a  murmur  or  complaint.  She  always  said  "there 
was  an  overruling  Providence  in  all  these  things,  and  that  these  and 
some  other  difficulties  were  to  try  us,  and  she  would  always  put  some 
good  construction  on  everything,  and  view  things  on  the  bright  side, 
and  in  this  way  we  got  along,  and  lived  peaceably  together  without 
any  difficulty.”55 

In  the  winter  of  1825  Ethan  bought  brick  for  a  chimney  and  drew  it 
twenty-one  miles,  "which  made  quite  a  job  of  it;  the  lumber  I  had  to 
draw  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles.  This,  with  what  other  work  I  had  to 
do,  made  a  good  winter’s  work  for  me.”  In  the  spring  he  hired  a  joiner, 
a  mason,  and  a  painter,  and  had  the  new  addition  to  the  inn  ready  for 
the  summer  company. 

Their  financial  difficulties  were  always  just  a  jump  ahead  of  this 
plucky  couple.  Of  the  enlarged  house  Ethan  said  that,  with  plenty  of 
house  room,  they  began  to  feel  quite  comfortable.  But  the  room  re¬ 
quired  a  good  deal  of  furniture  to  make  it  any  way  decent,  without  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  they  were  obliged  to  buy  such  things  as  were  really 
necessary.  Instead  of  getting  out  of  debt,  they  were  plunging  in  still 
deeper.  Ethan’s  creditors  usually  were  kind  enough  to  call  upon  him 
rarely  when  he  was  unprepared  to  meet  them,  but,  unfortunately,  not 
all  proved  so  generous. 

In  the  winter  of  1826  Ethan  had  to  build  again.  His  shed  and 
stable  room  was  too  small.  So  he  started  hauling  boards  from  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  new  sawmill  up  the  steep  twelve  miles  out  of  the  Notch.  It  was 
another  of  those  tasks  that  no  ordinary  man  could  have  accomplished. 
In  the  spring  he  hired  men,  and  soon  had  a  line  of  stables  and  sheds 
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nearly  150  feet  long  facing  the  road.  The  outside  of  these  buildings 
was  almost  finished  when  a  stop  was  put  to  all  outside  work  by  the 
great  rain  that  precipitated  the  W  illey  Slide. 

Perhaps  nothing  illustrates  the  swift  changes  that  can  occur  in 
Mount  Washington  weather,  and  the  awful  havoc  these  changes  can 
bring,  more  forcefully  than  the  story  of  the  Willey  Slide  of  28  August 
1826. 

Present-day  travelers,  pausing  for  a  meal  or  a  night’s  lodging  at  the 
cabins  where  once  stood  the  Willey  House,  may  well  wonder  why  any¬ 
body  would  have  wished  to  settle  in  that  lonesome  spot  over  a  century 
ago.  The  road  was  long  and  rough  and  led  steeply  up  to  the  Narrows, 
where  even  a  man  of  Ethan  Allen  Crawford’s  gigantic  strength  found 
the  going  hard.  That  twelve -mile  stretch  from  Abel  Crawford’s  Mount 
Crawford  House  to  Ethan’s  red  tavern  with  the  moose  horn  over  the 
door  had  proved  almost  too  long  for  many  a  weary  traveler.  A  break 
was  needed  where  the  old  Notch  House — later  to  be  called  the  W  illey 
House — "was  built  in  the  year  1793,  by  a  Mr.  Davis.  .  .  .”56  An  inn  was 
kept  by  him  for  a  short  time,  later  by  Mr.  Henry  Hill  ( 1797)  and  others 
for  a  few  years  and  then  abandoned.  Even  the  opening  of  the  Tenth 
Turnpike  in  New  Hampshire,  incorporated  27  December  1803,  "to 
extend,”  says  an  old  Gazetteer ,5'  "from  the  west  line  of  Bartlett  through 
the  Notch  of  the  White  Hills,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles”  failed  to 
make  the  inn  profitable. 

As  so  often  happened,  when  a  real  need  arose  Ethan  Allen  Crawford 
was  the  one  to  try  to  fill  it.  In  the  fall  of  1823  he  hired  the  Notch 
House,  and  put  it  in  shape  to  serve  "travelers  and  their  horses.”  But 
the  competition  of  his  own  inn  west  of  the  Notch,  and  of  his  father’s 
well-established  hotel  only  a  few  miles  down  the  Notch  made  the  ven¬ 
ture  unprofitable.  In  less  than  two  years  the  house  was  again  unten¬ 
anted,  and  remained  so  until  Samuel  Willey,  Jr.,  with  his  wife,  Polly 
(Lovejoy),  and  their  five  children  moved  into  the  dilapidated  building 
in  October  1825?  taking  with  them  as  hired  men  two  young  natives  of 
North  Conway,  David  Allen  and  David  Nickerson. 

What  led  this  courageous  couple  to  leave  the  security  of  their  valley 
farm  in  North  Conway  to  settle  in  this  forbidding  spot  is  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand.  The  nearest  neighbors  were  four  miles  to  the  east,  eight  to 
the  west.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a  small  clearing,  across  which 
flowed  the  Saco,  a  half-dry  rivulet  in  summer,  a  raging  torrent  when 
spring  rains  melted  the  deep  snows.  Up  and  down  the  Notch  and 
across  the  river  were  deep,  impenetrable  woods,  with  the  sheer  wall  of 
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Mount  Webster  rising  a  thousand  or  more  feet  directly  from  the  foot 
of  the  Notch.  Back  of  the  house  the  forest-clad  flank  of  Mount  Willey 
— later  named  for  the  unfortunate  family — rose  abruptly,  shutting  off 
entirely  the  afternoon  sun,  and  bringing  night  early  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  Notch. 

In  June  1826,  scarcely  a  year  after  the  Willeys  had  moved  to  their 
new  home,  came  a  forewarning  of  the  great  disaster.  Abel  Crawford 
and  his  men  were  at  work  on  the  turnpike  through  the  Notch  when  it 
commenced  to  rain  so  heavily  they  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
Willey  House.  Looking  out  a  window,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willey  saw  high 
above  their  house  a  movement  of  rocks  and  earth  coming  down  the 
mountainside,  taking  all  before  it.  In  this  mass  were  whole  trees,  stand¬ 
ing  upright  for  a  distance  of  ten  rods  or  more  before  they  tipped  over. 
The  avalanche  continued  slowly  across  the  road  and  then  for  some 
distance  on  the  level  field  before  stopping. 

This  so  frightened  Mrs.  Willey  that  she  urged  her  husband  to  har¬ 
ness  his  horses  and  move  the  family  to  Abel  Crawford’s.  But  Willey 
felt  that  the  road  might  be  blocked  by  more  landslides,  and  that  the 
bridges  across  the  river  might  be  washed  away,  and  so  they  remained. 
When  the  storm  had  stopped,  and  the  roads  were  again  made  pass¬ 
able,  Mr.  Willey  decided  that  it  was  all  right  for  them  to  continue  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  Notch.  Finding  what  he  felt  was  a  safe  place  for  a  refuge  in 
case  of  another  such  storm,  he  placed  a  good  tight  cart  body  in  such 
manner  as  would  protect  them  from  the  weather  should  they  need  to 
escape  from  the  house.  But  their  sense  of  security  was  short-lived. 
Only  two  months  later  all  the  North  Country  was  in  the  path  of  one  of 
the  most  destructive  storms  ever  to  visit  that  area. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  28  August,  with  the  whole  area 
inches  deep  in  dust,  a  torrential  rain  broke  the  two  months’  drought, 
and  continued  until  midnight.  Tuesday  morning  Ethan  and  Lucy 
Crawford  were  aroused  by  their  little  boy  Harvey,  who  cried  out: 
''Father,  the  earth  is  nearly  covered  with  water,  and  the  hogs  are 
swimming  for  life.”58 

Ethan’s  crops  were  destroyed,  many  of  his  sheep  were  killed,  and  a 
shed  ninety  feet  long  was  wrecked.  A  visitor  reported:  ''On  going  out 
we  noticed  the  singular  appearance  of  the  mountains,  from  which  the 
slides  had  fallen,  and  were  assured  by  Mr.  Crawford,  as  well  as  by  a 
landscape  painter  [Henry  C.  Pratt  of  Boston],  who  had  taken  views  of 
the  mountains  but  a  day  or  two  previous,  that  the  changes  all  occurred 
during  the  night.” 
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On  Tuesday,  the  Reverend  Carlos  Wilcox59  of  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  with  two  friends,  arrived  at  Ethan  Crawford's.  They  had  left  Han¬ 
over,  New  Hampshire,  on  Saturday,  driving  a  light  surrey  over  a  road 
that  was  "like  a  bed  of  ashes  two  or  three  inches  deep”  as  a  result  of 
the  long  drought.  On  Monday  the  rain  forced  them  to  stop  overnight 
in  Bethlehem.  Tuesday  they  reached  Crawford's  after  a  struggle  of 
many  hours  to  get  their  horses  and  wagon  by  or  over  the  fallen  trees 
and  through  the  deep  sand  deposited  by  the  overflowing  river. 

To  the  east  of  the  mountains,  Samuel  Willey's  brother,  the  Rever¬ 
end  Benjamin,  Congregational  minister  in  North  Conway,  and  best 
known  as  author  of  Incidents  in  White  Mountain  History ,  was  preaching 
on  Sunday  the  twenty -seventh  in  a  town  to  the  south.  While  driving 
home  on  Monday  he  noticed  that  "the  clouds  were  not  so  rapid  in 
motion  as  I  had  seen  before,  but  their  volume  and  blackness  .  .  .  more 
than  made  up  for  the  want  of  speed.  .  .  .  They  reminded  one  of  some 
heavy  armed  legions  moving  slowly  and  steadily  to  batde  .  .  .  covering 
[the  mountains]  .  .  .  fold  after  fold  with  their  dark  solemn  drapery.” 
He  said  he  had  never  before  seen  a  storm  gather  with  such  grandeur 
and  awfulness;  and  that  when  the  rain  began,  he  had  never  before 
known  such  a  rain. 

At  midnight  Benjamin  W  illey  was  aroused  by  the  slamming  of  a 
barn  door,  and  went  outside  to  find  that  all  was  ffclear  overhead;  not  a 
cloud  on  the  sky,  and  the  moon  shone  brighdy,”  so  rapidly  had  the 
storm  come  and  gone.  Next  morning  he  noted  the  terrible  devastation 
the  s:orm  had  produced,  such  as  he  had  never  seen  in  all  his  life.  He 
reported  later  that  more  destruction  of  trees,  and  more  displacing 
of  ro:xs  and  earth,  were  made  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  .  .  . 
on  that  terrible  night,  than  had  been  made  since  the  country  was 
setded.”-  ‘ 

Tne  first  person  to  go  through  the  Notch  on  Tuesdav  was  a  Mr. 
L^rxer.  tra\eling  on  foot  from  Whitefield  on  his  way  either  to  Bridg- 
ton.  Maine,  or  to  his  home  m  Effingham,  New  Hampshire.  Stopping  at 
Ethan  s  about  noon,  he  asked  help  to  go  through  the  Notch.  By  four  in 
the  afternoon,  the  water  in  the  nver  had  fallen  enough  for  Ethan  to 
swim  a  strong  horse  across,  taking  Barker  behind  him,  and  landing 
him  safeK  on  the  opposite  side.  Crawford  then  swam  his  horse  back  to 
the  home  side.  Barker  made  his  way  down  the  wrecked  road,  and 
reached  tne  \\  ille\  House  about  dark.  He  found  the  house  uninjured, 
b^t  the  barn  destroyed  by  the  slide;  two  horses  dead  and  two  oxen 
pinned  under  timbers,  and  no  other  living  creature  but  the  dog. 
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Indoors  he  found  the  house  in  confusion,  garments  and  bedclothes 
scattered.  On  the  table  lay  the  Bible,  open  as  if  it  had  been  read  before 
the  family  left,  at  the  Eighteenth  Psalm : 

The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  the  Highest  gave  his  voice; 
hail  stones  and  coals  of  fire  .  .  .  Then  the  channels  of  waters  were  seen,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  world  were  discovered  at  thy  rebuke,  O  Lord,  at  the 
blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils.  He  sent  from  above,  he  took  me,  he  drew 
me  out  of  many  waters  ...  He  brought  me  forth  also  into  a  large  place;  he 

delivered  me,  because  he  delighted  in  me.  1S73801 

Barker  passed  a  wretched  night,  disturbed  by  the  moans  of  one  of 
the  cattle  which  he  had  been  unable  to  release.  Wednesday  morning, 
having  set  the  creature  at  liberty,  he  started  down  the  Notch,  and 
brought  news  of  the  tragedy  to  Bartlett  and  North  Conway. 

Wednesday  the  thirtieth  dawned  clear  and  beautiful.  The  river  had 
fallen  enough  to  be  forded  by  a  horse  and  wagon.  While  Ethan  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Wilcox  started  for  the  Notch,  Thomas  Crawford,  with  a 
party  of  six,  set  out  for  Mount  Washington.  Ethan  and  Wilcox  drove 
two  miles  towards  the  Notch.  Then  came  five  miles  on  foot  over  the 
wrecked  highway.  Wilcox  wrote :  ffIn  some  places  the  road  was  exca¬ 
vated  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  and  twenty  feet;  in  others  it  was  covered 
with  earth  and  rocks  and  trees  to  as  great  a  height.”61 

Near  the  Willey  House  they  found  the  cows  with  their  bags  filled 
with  milk,  not  having  been  milked  since  Sunday.  Ethan  wrote:  "My 
heart  sickened  as  I  thought  what  had  happened  to  the  inmates  of  the 
house.  We  went  in  and  there  found  no  living  person  . .  .”62 

That  all  the  Willeys  had  perished  now  seemed  almost  certain.  The 
arrival  of  one  of  Ethan’s  brothers  from  the  family  home  a  few  miles 
down  the  Notch  with  word  that  the  valley  for  many  miles  "presented 
an  uninterrupted  scene  of  desolation”63  convinced  Mr.  Wilcox  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  their  having  escaped.  Ethan  wished  to  go  to  his 
father’s,  but  Mr.  Wilcox  felt  that  he  must  return,  and  dared  not  make 
the  trip  alone.  So  they  returned  to  Crawford’s,  arriving  about  four  in 
the  afternoon. 

"I  could  not  be  satisfied  about  the  absent  family,”  says  Ethan,  and 
forthwith  he  made  a  second  trip  to  the  Willey  House,  finding  this  time 
a  number  of  neighbors  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Notch,  who  reported 
finding  no  trace  of  the  missing  persons.  Ethan  continues:  "My  feel¬ 
ings  were  such  that  I  could  not  remain  there  during  the  night,  al¬ 
though  a  younger  brother  of  mine  .  .  .  almost  laid  violent  hands  upon 
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me  to  compel  me  to  stay,  fearing  some  accident  might  befall  me,  as  I 
should  have  to  feel  my  way  through  the  Notch  on  my  hands  and 
knees.”64  This  he  did,  arriving  home  at  ten  o’clock  that  evening,  at 
the  same  time  the  Mount  Washington  party  returned  unsuccessful, 
having  found  the  path  and  camp  entirely  destroyed. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  storm,  the  North  Conway  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  Willeys  felt  no  anxiety  for  them  until  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon.  That  noon  Barker  had  reached  Bartlett,  pausing  at  the  tavern  of 
"Judge”  Linus  Hall,  a  well-known  figure  of  the  time.  There  they  were 
joined  by  Edward  Melcher,  who,  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  had 
escaped  with  minutes  to  spare  when  his  farm  across  the  Saco  River 
was  flooded  Monday  night. 

Among  those  who  heard  Barker’s  story  was  Dr.  Chadbourne  of 
North  Conway,  who  took  the  news  back  home  to  Benjamin  Willey. 
Friends  of  the  Willeys  meanwhile  had  sent  a  man  up  the  Notch  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  family.  Late  Wednesday  night  he  returned  to  the 
Lovejoy  home.  Unable  to  cross  the  swollen  Saco,  he  blew  a  trumpet, 
whose  echoes  brought  out  the  entire  neighborhood  to  hear  the  dread¬ 
ful  news.  By  daylight  every  able-bodied  person  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Notch. 

Thursday  the  remains  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willey  and  the  hired  man 
David  Allen  were  discovered  buried  beneath  a  huge  pile  of  floodwood 
near  the  house.  They  were  placed  in  coffins  and  next  day  buried 
nearby. 

Reverend  Benjamin  Durgin  Eastman65  of  North  Conway  and  David 
Nickerson’s  younger  brother,  George,  continued  the  search  on  Sunday. 
About  noon,  while  gathering  material  for  a  raft,  they  found  a  straw 
mattress  floating  among  the  jam  of  wreckage  on  the  river.  Then  they 
uncovered  the  bottom  of  a  little  child’s  foot,  that  of  Sally,  aged  five, 
the  youngest.  A  few  minutes  later,  poling  the  raft  into  mid-stream, 
they  came  upon  another  floating  object,  which  proved  to  be  the  body 
of  Eliza  Ann,  twelve  years  old,  the  oldest  of  the  five  children.  Not  a 
bruise  or  a  mark  was  found  upon  her.  It  was  supposed  that  she  was 
drowned.  None  of  the  other  children  were  found.  George  Nickerson 
kept  up  his  search  until  Tuesday,  when  he  finally  found  the  remains 
of  his  brother.  The  following  winter  the  bodies  of  the  four  Willeys 
were  removed  to  North  Conway  and  buried  in  the  family  burying 
ground. 

Several  questions  arose  as  to  the  tragedy.  Why  was  the  straw  mat¬ 
tress  taken  from  the  house  if  the  family  were  rushing  to  escape  the 
slide?  How  did  it  happen  that  Eliza  Ann  was  drowned?  The  Willey 
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relatives  continued  to  discuss  these  and  other  questions  until  one 
night  James,  the  oldest  brother,  in  a  dream  seemed  to  see  and  talk 
with  his  brother  Samuel.  The  latter  told  James  that  some  time  before 
the  avalanche  they  found  the  Saco  was  rising  so  rapidly  that  they 
feared  they  would  be  swept  away  and  drowned.  So,  leaving  the  house, 
they  went  back  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  taking  some  articles  for 
shelter  from  the  storm.  Unfortunately,  this  cut  off  their  chance  of 
escape  when  the  slide  came.66 

It  was  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Willey’s  feeling,  as  expressed  in  his 
book,  that  this  is  the  best  explanation  of  what  actually  happened.  How 
the  slide  was  divided  and  the  house  saved  is  explained  clearly  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Eastman  who,  as  a  young  man,  joined  the  search  and 
had  ample  chance  to  study  the  ground  in  the  four  days  he  was  help¬ 
ing.  Some  rods  back  of  the  house,  and  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  was  a  high  ridge  in  which  lay  a  huge  boulder,  whose  surface 
had  never  before  been  discovered.  The  front  of  the  slide,  consisting  of 
old  logs,  trees,  brush,  bark,  and  moss,  floated  over  this  embedded  rock 
and  lodged  against  the  house,  while  the  rush  of  water,  rocks,  and 
other  mountain  debris  made  channels  each  side  of  the  rock.  The  force 
against  the  house  was  thus  broken,  but  the  north  branch  of  the  slide 
swept  away  the  shed  and  crushed  the  stable.  Reverend  Mr.  Eastman 
said  that  over  forty -five  feet  of  the  ffvery  straight  and  smooth  surface 
of  the  uncovered  boulder  was  .  .  .  disclosed. ”6/  The  cavity  burrowed 
out  at  the  base  of  the  rock  was  at  least  thirty  feet  perpendicular  below 
the  surface  of  the  original  ridge. 

Samuel  Willey  had  placed  a  large  log  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
to  protect  the  house  from  rolling  stones.  When  Eastman  arrived  at  the 
house,  this  log  lay  high  and  dry  on  the  very  top  of  all  the  other  accum¬ 
ulated  debris  against  the  house,  the  log  itself  not  touching  the  house. 
The  log  was  about  thirty  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  long,  and  lay  as  high  as  the  eaves.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  im¬ 
bedded  rock  dividing  the  waters  and  the  accumulated  debris,  this  log 
would  most  certainly  have  hit  the  house  like  a  battering  ram. 

In  the  century  and  a  half  that  has  passed  since  the  Willey  Slide, 
many  severe  and  damaging  storms  and  floods  have  struck  the  North 
Country.  None  seems  to  have  had  the  same  impact  upon  popular  in¬ 
terest  and  sympathy  as  the  destruction  of  this  one  pioneer  family  in 
their  lonely  home.  Many  articles,  stories,  and  verses  of  homespun 
poetry  commemorated  the  event,  and  even  today  visitors  to  Crawford 
Notch  pause  to  try  to  trace  the  course  of  the  historic  Slide. 
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^HAT  tragic  storm  did  irreparable  damage  to  the  property  of  the 
Crawfords.  Most  of  Ethan’s  fences  were  washed  away.  In  some 
.  places  his  farm  was  covered  so  deeply  with  sand  and  gravel  that 
it  was  ruined.  All  over  the  intervale — the  rich  farm  land  lying  along 
the  Ammonoosuc — floodwood  was  piled  in  immense  quantities. 
Ethan’s  long  shed  and  the  bridge  across  the  river  were  torn  to  pieces. 
A  large  field  of  oats  from  which  he  hoped  to  harvest  four  to  six  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  was  destroyed,  as  was  some  hay  in  the  field.  His  total 
loss  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1000.  Add  this  to  the  notes  still 
owing  from  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  Ethan  was  over  his  head  in  debt. 
He  was  in  a  treadmill  from  which  there  seemed  no  escape. 

His  father,  Abel,  suffered  still  more  severely.  Most  of  his  farm  was 
entirely  ruined.  A  sawmill  that  he  had  just  put  up  was  destroyed.  His 
fences  were  all  gone.  Twenty -eight  sheep  were  drowned,  and  consid¬ 
erable  standing  grain  was  swept  away. 

During  the  storm,  the  water  rose  on  the  outside  of  Abel’s  house 
twenty-two  inches,  and  ran  through  all  the  lower  floors,  destroying 
everything  in  the  cellar,  breaking  in  part  of  the  cellar  wall,  and  sweep¬ 
ing  out  the  coals  and  ashes  from  the  fireplace.  Abel  was  several  miles 
away  in  Bartlett,  so  Hannah  and  the  children  who  were  at  home 
lighted  candles  and  placed  them  in  the  windows.  Hannah,  like  a  true 
pioneer  wife,  took  down  a  long  clothes  pole,  stood  at  a  window  near 
the  corner  of  the  house,  and  pushed  away  the  timber  and  other  debris 
that  swept  down  in  the  fast-running  current,  thus  keeping  it  from 
collecting  and  forming  a  jam  that  might  have  broken  and  swept  away 
the  house. 

Abel  never  recovered  fully  from  this  loss  of  the  property  that  he  had 
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labored  so  many  years  to  build  up.  To  make  things  even  worse,  the 
turnpike  was  ruined  the  entire  length  of  the  Notch,  a  distance  of  sev¬ 
enteen  miles.  The  directors  of  the  turnpike  company  looked  over  the 
damage,  and  figured  that  it  was  more  than  they  could  stand.  But  the 
people  of  Portland  took  up  a  collection  and  raised  $1500  to  help  the 
mountain  people  rebuild  their  lifeline  road.  This  spurred  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  raise  the  rest,  and  the  neighbors  pitched  in  to  rebuild  the  road 
and  bridges.  This  was  no  easy  task  in  the  approaching  fall,  for,  as 
Ethan  said,  "The  sun  shone  so  short  a  time  in  this  Notch,  that  the 
hardy  New  Hampshire  boys  made  up  their  hours  by  moonlight.”1 
With  the  road  rebuilt  and  the  number  of  visitors  increasing,  Ethan 
Crawford’s  fortunes  seemed  to  be  on  the  mend,  although  with  all  his 
hard  work  he  could  never  quite  get  clear  of  his  debts. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  Ethan  began  to  build  a  road  suitable  for  car¬ 
riages  towards  the  base  of  Mount  Washington,  and  made  it  passable 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  highway.  This  encouraged  climbers  to 
visit  the  mountain  in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  ascents  by  women 
were  no  longer  a  rarity.  In  the  following  year  he  extended  the  road  to 
a  point  within  a  mile  of  the  base.  Then  on  2  September  came  a  furious 
rain,  carrying  the  river  higher  than  even  in  the  storm  of  1826.  This 
damaged  the  road  so  much  that  Ethan  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  carriage 
road  and  by  another  year  converted  it  into  a  bridle  path  on  which  visi¬ 
tors  could  ride  seven  miles  from  the  house,  nearly  to  the  site  of  the 
present  Marshfield  station  of  the  cog  railway. 

Again  the  turnpike  through  the  Notch  was  damaged  so  badly  that 
the  directors  refused  to  spend  a  cent  to  restore  it.  Abel  and  Ethan 
Crawford  objected  to  being  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  for  the 
winter.  Ethan  found  a  man  competent  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  job, 
and  they  tramped  down  the  length  of  the  Notch  making  the  necessary 
calculations.  After  getting  his  father’s  advice,  Ethan  went  to  Portland, 
where  he  got  a  letter  from  a  director  addressed  to  a  large  stockholder 
stating  that  they  would  have  to  leave  the  road  impassable  all  winter. 

Armed  with  this  letter,  Ethan  had  no  trouble  in  getting  proxies  for 
the  control  of  the  coming  annual  meeting,  early  in  October,  when  he 
put  through  a  vote  to  repair  the  road  and  to  levy  an  assessment  on  the 
shares.  "There  were  some  against  me,”  he  says,  "but  I  had  the  power 
in  my  hands  and  I  could  rule  them  as  I  pleased.”  Contracts  were  let 
for  small  sections  of  the  road,  and  the  work  was  rushed  through,  so 
that  they  had  "a  tolerable  sleigh  path  for  the  winter.”2 

As  usual,  Ethan  found  himself  left  holding  the  bag.  For,  the  money 
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giving  out,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  $300  from  the  bank  to  pay  off  the 
men,  to  advance  $400  from  his  own  resources,  and  then  wait  for  the 
tolls  to  dribble  in  during  the  next  four  years  to  repay  him — without 
interest.  "Such  was  my  reward,”  he  says,  but  adds:  "as  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  I  had  done  it  for  the  general  or  public  good, 
I  did  not  mind  it  so  much,  as  I  would  have  done,  had  I  done  it  from 
any  selfish  motive.” 

But  the  September  storm  had  once  again  wrecked  Ethan’s  farm, 
washing  away  a  field  of  standing  grain,  tearing  down  fences,  and  cov¬ 
ering  much  of  his  fertile  land  with  sand  and  gravel.  Only  Lucy’s  pluck 
stood  between  him  and  utter  discouragement. 

Winters  at  E.  A.  Crawford’s  were  tough.  Ethan’s  Uncle  William 
Rosebrook  recollected  times  when  the  snow  would  sometimes  be  ten 
feet  deep,  and  the  crust  so  firm  they  could  drive  a  team  of  oxen  or 
horses  on  it  over  stumps  and  fences,  and  draw  their  wood  home  from 
any  place  they  chose. 

During  this  time  Ethan  was  carrying  the  United  States  mail  from 
Conway  to  Littleton,  twice  each  week.  While  the  Notch  road  was  out 
of  commission  it  was  impossible  to  go  down  with  a  horse,  so  the  men 
carried  it  through  the  Notch  on  their  backs  without  losing  more  than 
one  trip. 

As  with  all  pioneers  in  the  White  Mountains,  the  forest  furnished 
much  of  the  support  of  the  Crawfords,  beyond  the  income  of  the  inn. 
No  man  ever  lived  who  was  Ethan’s  equal  in  trapping  bears,  wolves, 
sable,  otter,  and  lynx  and  in  hunting  deer  and  moose.  Through  all  the 
stories  of  his  hunting  exploits  there  runs  the  record  of  his  kindness 
and  his  unwillingness  to  inflict  any  unnecessary  pain.  It  was  always 
against  his  principles  to  keep  wild  animals  in  misery  when  they  were 
in  his  power,  or  to  try  to  play  with  or  torment  them,  except  to  try  their 
strength;  and  he  would  relieve  them  from  pain  as  soon  as  possible. 
Said  he:  "I  considered  they  had  feelings,  and  were  not  to  blame  for 
the  species  to  which  they  belonged,  therefore  ...  I  would  treat  them 
as  well  as  I  could.”3 

Finding  a  300-pound  bear  caught  in  a  steel  trap,  Ethan  quickly  put 
him  out  of  misery  with  a  charge  of  birdshot  square  in  the  face.  But 
then  came  the  job  of  loading  the  dead  bear  on  the  horse’s  back,  the 
animal  prancing  and  snorting  in  terror.  Ethan  pulled  off  his  coat, 
blindfolded  the  mare’s  eyes,  put  the  bear  upon  a  stump,  tied  the 
horse  close  by,  her  head  to  a  tree,  and  then,  putting  his  shoulder 
under  the  bear,  lifted  the  heavy  creature  onto  the  saddle.  Afterwards, 
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Ethan  rolled  the  bear  back  of  the  saddle,  loosed  the  horse,  and  then 
mounted,  took  off  the  blindfold,  and  went  on  home. 

While  hunting  in  the  fall  of  1829,  Ethan  discovered  a  beautiful  little 
pond  in  the  wilderness  west  of  Mount  Willey,  about  two  miles  from 
the  Willey  House.  To  this  pond  he  often  took  parties  for  fishing. 
There  they  caught  large  salmon  trout  in  great  abundance.  The  name 
"Ethan’s  Pond”  was  soon  attached  to  this  lakelet,  which  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Pemigewasset  River. 

His  catch  of  sable  that  fall  counted  up  to  seventy -five,  which  yielded 
him  nearly  a  dollar  apiece.  He  also  caught  ten  bears  and  drew  a  bounty 
of  three  dollars  each,  their  fur  bringing  about  as  much  more. 

Next  summer,  for  the  amusement  of  his  guests,  Ethan  gathered  a 
little  menagerie,  including  a  tamed  wolf,  a  deer,  a  strutting  peacock, 
a  bear,  a  donkey,  and  a  flock  of  guinea  hens.  Ethan  also  bought  a 
small  piece  of  artillery,  which  he  set  up  on  top  of  the  Giant’s  Grave, 
back  of  the  barn.  When  the  air  was  still  and  clear  the  report  from  the 
cannon  would  set  up  such  an  echo  that  some  called  it  "Crawford’s 
homemade  thunder.”4 

Travel  through  the  Notch  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  by  1828 
that  Ethan  and  Abel  Crawford  decided  that  another  inn  was  needed 
above  the  Gateway.  This  was  handy  for  visitors  to  the  Flume  and  the 
historic  old  Willey  House,  and  was  accessible  to  Mount  Washington 
by  the  path  which  the  Crawfords  had  built  nearly  ten  years  before. 
There  were  many  sightseers,  also,  who  left  their  horses  above  the 
Notch,  and  made  the  trip  down  and  back  on  foot.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  the  increasing  number  of  travelers,  these  two  pioneers  built  a  hotel 
120  by  36  feet,  and  called  it  the  "Notch  House.” 

Here  they  installed  Thomas  J.  Crawford,  Ethan’s  brother,  the  sixth 
of  Abel’s  eight  sons,  who  married  in  January  1829  and  moved  in  as 
manager.  The  house  was  new  and  comfortable;  its  location  (still 
marked  midway  between  the  Crawford  House  and  the  Gateway  to 
Crawford  Notch — a  short  distance  east  of  Echo  Lake)  was  romantic, 
and  Tom  soon  had  the  lion’s  share  of  the  winter  business.  The  Craw¬ 
fords  now  had  the  first  chain  of  White  Mountain  hotels— three  in  one 
family — within  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Thomas  ran  the  Notch 
House  successfully  for  many  years. 

Many  an  interesting  note  was  left  by  guests  of  Ethan  Crawford  in  his 
hotel  register  or  Album.  Among  them  is  this  remarkable  tribute  from 
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the  pen  of  Mrs.  Frances  Trollope,  the  well-known  author  of  Domestic 
Manners  of  the  Americans,  manners  which  she  found  so  generally  dis¬ 
appointing:  "I  cannot  forbear  stating  that  I  consider  Mr.  Crawford 
the  most  polite,  refined,  accomplished  scholar,  the  most  polished  and 
pure  minded  gentleman  I  have  met  since  I  left  Europe,  my  native 
land.  Mrs.  Trollope,  Aug.  21,  1830. ”5 

Thirty  years  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  her  son,  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope,  visited  the  White  Mountains,  and  considered  much  of  the  scen¬ 
ery  "superior  to  the  famed  and  classic  lands  of  Europe.  I  know  nothing, 
for  instance,  on  the  Rhine  .  .  .  equal  to  the  view  from  Mt.  Willard, 
down  the  mountain  pass  called  the  Notch.”6 

In  June  of  1831  Ethan  Allen  Crawford’s  inn  was  the  stopping  place 
of  Daniel  Webster,  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  with 
his  second  wife  and  his  daughter  Julia.  They  had  paid  a  visit  to  his 
birthplace  and  boyhood  home  in  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  and  had 
driven  on  to  the  White  Mountains. 

It  was  on  a  cloudy  morning  in  June  that  the  Webster  family  carriage 
drew  up  at  the  Crawfords’.  Ethan  came  to  the  door  in  his  shirtsleeves, 
placed  his  hands  on  the  upper  casing,  and  looked  out  between  his 
arms  to  find  out  what  was  wanted. 

"Is  your  name  Crawford?”  asked  Mr.  Webster. 

"Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

"I  have  called  to  see  if  you  will  go  with  me  today  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington.” 

"No!”  said  Ethan.  "In  the  first  place,  it’s  too  late  in  the  day;  then 
the  weather  isn’t  suitable  and  you  wouldn’t  see  anything  if  you  went.” 

"Mr.  Webster,”  interposed  the  statesman’s  wife,  "perhaps  we  had 
better  stop  over  until  it  clears  up.” 

For  an  instant  Ethan  stood  spellbound.  He  was  an  ardent  Federalist 
in  politics  and  Webster  was  his  idol.  Taking  down  his  hands  he 
stepped  from  the  doorway  and  asked:  "Is  your  name  Webster?” 

"That  is  my  name,”  came  the  answer. 

"What  Webster?  What’s  your  Christian  name?” 

"They  call  me  Daniel.” 

"Daniel  Webster,  I’m  glad  to  see  you!”  cried  Ethan,  stepping  to 
the  carriage  door  with  hand  outstretched.  "Give  us  your  hand!  Get 
out  and  come  in.  I’m  ready  to  go  to  the  top  of  Mount  Washington  or 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  you,  today  or  any  other  day  you  may 
choose.” 

"It  is  needless  to  say,”  observes  the  chronicler,  "that  they  Stopped 
over.’  ”7 
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Next  day  dawned  clear  and  mild,  and  Ethan  proudly  guided  his 
guest  to  the  top  of  Washington.  "We  went  up  without  meeting  any¬ 
thing  worthy  of  note,  more  than  was  common  for  me  to  find,”  says 
Ethan.  "But  to  him  things  appeared  interesting.”8  They  found  it  de¬ 
cidedly  cold  on  the  summit,  so  made  only  a  short  stay,  but  long 
enough  for  the  orator  to  address  the  mountain  thus : 

Mount  Washington,  I  have  come  a  long  distance,  have  toiled  hard  to  arrive 
at  your  summit,  and  now  you  seem  to  give  me  a  cold  reception,  for  which 
I  am  extremely  sorry,  as  I  shall  not  have  time  enough  to  view  this  grand 
prospect  which  now  lies  before  me,  and  nothing  prevents  but  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  atmosphere  in  which  you  reside  !9 

Before  Ethan  and  Daniel  could  turn  their  backs  on  the  summit  a 
brisk  fall  of  snow  bade  them  make  haste  and  the  flakes  even  froze  to 
their  garments  before  they  reached  a  milder  zone.  Back  safely  at  the 
inn,  Mr.  Webster  had  an  interesting  story  of  his  climb  to  tell  the 
ladies.  On  their  departure  next  morning,  Ethan  relates  that,  "After 
paying  his  bill,  he  made  me  a  handsome  present  of  twenty  dollars.”10 

During  the  summer  of  1832  Ethan  Crawford’s  Album  recorded  the 
visits  of  a  number  of  celebrities.  On  14  July  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson11 
was  at  the  Crawford  Inn.  Ten  days  later  came  another  party,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Washington  Irving,  the  Count  de  Pourtales,  and  the  English 
traveler,  Charles  Joseph  Latrobe,  author  of  The  Rambler  in  North 
America ,  a  work  inscribed  to  Irving.12 

Among  the  writers  who  visited  Ethan  Allen  Crawford’s  inn  was 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  in  September  1832  climbed  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington.  From  this  visit  came  several  of  Hawthorne’s  stories,  among 
them  "The  Great  Stone  Face”  and  "The  Ambitious  Guest.”  In  the 
sketch  "Our  Evening  Party  among  the  Mountains,”  Hawthorne  tells 
of  his  stay  at  Crawford’s  and  of  Ethan’s  tale  of  the  last  recorded  treas¬ 
ure  hunt  on  Mount  Washington,  which  the  writer  later  expanded  into 
his  tale,  The  Great  Carbuncle. 13 

Harriet  Martineau,  noted  English  writer,  who  visited  the  moun¬ 
tains  the  following  September,  left  this  pleasant  picture  of  the  Craw¬ 
fords  and  their  inns : 

The  Crawfords,  who  live  twelve  miles  apart,  lead  a  remarkable  life,  but 
one  which  seems  to  agree  well  with  mind  and  body.  They  are  hale,  lively 
men,  of  uncommon  simplicity  of  manners,  dearly  loving  company,  but  able 
to  make  themselves  happy  in  solitude.  .  .  .  The  elder  Crawford  has  a  pet 
album,  in  which  he  almost  insists  that  his  guests  shall  write.  We  found  in  it 
some  of  the  choicest  nonsense  and  "brag”  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
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library  of  albums.  We  dined  well  on  mutton,  eggs,  and  whortleberries  with 
milk.  Tea  was  prepared  at  dinner  as  regularly  as  bread  throughout  this  ex¬ 
cursion.14 

Of  Ethan  she  says:  "All  travellers  in  the  White  Mountains  know 
Ethan  A.  Crawford’s  hospitality.”15 

Among  other  notable  entries  in  the  Crawford  albums  are  these: 


August  3,  1835,  James  Russell  Lowell  [the  poet],  then  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  in  company  with  Judge  Putnam  of  Boston  and  others. 

[U.  S.  Senator]  Chas.  Sumner  of  Boston,  Mass.  Sept  15,  ’36  — ascended 
Mount  Washington.16 

During  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  winter  ascents  of 
Mount  Washington  became  increasingly  numerous,  but  before  the 
establishment  of  the  weather  observatory  in  1870  these  visits  to  the 
summit  were  few  indeed. 

As  far  as  records  show,  the  first  winter  ascent  was  made  in  1836. 
The  last  entry  of  that  year  in  the  White  Mountain  Album,  Ethan  Allen 
Crawford’s  hotel  register,  is  this : 


C.  C.  Mason) 


Dec.  4,  1836  Sunday  Eve 


of  and  from  Bangor 

N  M  Adams) 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Crawfords  last  eve  past  110  clock  —  visited  Mt.  Washing¬ 
ton  to  day  found  the  snow  three  foot  deep  —  the  day  has  been  uncommon 
mild  and  pleasant.  We  enjoyed  the  prospect  much  — to-night  we  go  to 
Gould  s.  Farewell  Kind  and  pleasant  Hosts  —  May  the  choicest  blessings  of 
Heaven  be  yours  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  friends 


C.  C.  Mason 
N.  M.  Adams17 


Trouble  came  soon  to  the  Crawfords  through  the  opening  of  a  com¬ 
peting  hotel  a  mile  away,  which  was  later  enlarged  and  took  the  name 
of  the  White  Mountain  House,  d  hrough  the  next  few  years  the  com¬ 
petition  was  keen  and  the  Crawford  History  bristles  with  complaints  of 
unethical  and  unneighborly  acts  on  the  rival’s  part.  This  new  inn¬ 
holder,  one  William  Denison,  tried  by  misrepresentation  to  deprive 
Ethan  of  lus  postmastership.  In  this  he  failed,  as  Phineas  Rosebrook 
and  the  other  neighbors  for  miles  around  rallied  to  Crawford’s  side. 
Denison  also  tried  to  steal  the  use  of  Ethan’s  road  to  the  mountain. 
Failing  in  this,  he  built  a  new  path  over  the  side  of  Mount  Deception 
and  came  into  the  old  road  well  away  from  Crawford’s  Old  Moosehorn 
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Tavern,  as  the  inn  on  the  Giant’s  Grave  came  to  be  called.  Then  he 
advertised  that  he  had  built  a  shorter  route  to  Mount  Washington. 

But  worse  than  this  was  Lucy’s  serious  illness  after  the  birth  of  her 
ninth  child  in  April  1834.  For  several  months  she  was  an  invalid  until 
the  arrival  in  July  of  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  distinguished  Boston 
surgeon,  and  his  wife,  former  guests  and  friends  of  the  Crawfords. 
Under  the  doctor’s  treatment,  for  which  he  refused  any  payment,  she 
soon  recovered.18 

Carrying  a  heavy  load  of  debt,  Ethan  faced  more  trouble  when  Den¬ 
ison  lured  stage  drivers  to  his  hotel  by  the  promise  of  free  feed  and 
care  for  their  horses.  Then  in  riding  down  the  Cherry  Mountain  high¬ 
way,  his  horse  slipped  and  Ethan  suffered  a  serious  internal  injury. 
He  refused  to  be  operated  on,  fearing  that  this  would  surely  kill  him, 
and  through  the  winter  of  1834-35  he  continued  in  poor  health. 

In  the  spring  a  speculative  land  boom  caused  Ethan  to  receive  an 
offer  of  $10,000  for  his  place  on  an  option  to  run  for  six  months.  On 
the  strength  of  this  he  turned  down  an  offer  of  $12,000,  but  through 
trickery  the  proposed  deal  fell  through.  Then  with  the  boom  at  an  end 
he  found  it  impossible  to  sell  the  place  even  to  satisfy  his  creditors. 

Through  the  following  winter  his  health  grew  worse,  and  he  was 
attacked  by  terrible  pains.  Through  Dr.  Bemis  of  Notchland  Ethan 
was  visited  by  a  Dr.  Rodgers,  a  New  York  surgeon,  who  operated  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  without  charge. 

Then  came  the  creditors,  forcing  him  to  surrender  his  personal 
property,  ffeven  to  the  last  cow,”  and  having  Ethan  thrown  into  jail 
in  Lancaster  where,  sick  and  emaciated,  he  was  kept  for  twenty-five 
days.  The  persecution  was  utterly  needless,  for  the  debts  were  amply 
secured  and  were  paid  in  full  after  his  release.  With  all  their  property 
gone,  Ethan  and  Lucy  with  their  children  removed  early  in  1837  to 
Guildhall,  Vermont,  the  former  home  of  his  parents  and  grandparents. 
There  they  spent  six  busy  years. 

Ethan  had  learned  the  mason’s  trade  while  helping  to  build  his  own 
inn  and  barns.  And  he  now  put  the  trade  to  profitable  use,  earning,  as 
he  said,  ffmy  dollar  a  day  when  I  worked  at  my  trade.”19  One  of  the 
farms  on  which  they  lived,  first  without  rent  and  later  on  fifty-fifty 
shares,  was  the  one  Grandfather  Rosebrook  had  started  to  clear  from 
the  wilderness  fifty  years  before. 

But  with  all  the  comforts  the  Crawfords  found  in  the  rich  farmlands 
around  Guildhall,  there  was  always  a  sense  of  sadness  when  they 
thought  of  the  old  home  on  the  Giant’s  Grave  where  they  had  fought 
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for  their  very  existence  through  twenty  toilsome,  often  discouraging, 
but  withal  happy,  pioneering  years.  But  there  was  one  bright  spot  in 
the  picture.  At  the  foreclosure  sale  16  March  1837,  when  the  property 
was  taken  over  by  the  three  men  who  had  been  sureties  on  the  mort¬ 
gage,  the  Crawfords  had  expressed  their  sorrow  at  leaving  the  place 
where  they  had  labored  "and  had  done  everything  to  make  the  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  fashionable,  and  had  just  got  in  a  way  to  make  ourselves 
comfortable,  and  to  be  able  to  make  our  friends  feel  at  home.”  One  of 
the  new  owners  answered  that  "fifty  years  hence  it  will  be  as  in  old 
time;  there  would  be  those  rise  up  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  it  would 
not  then  be  known  who  did  all  these  things.”20  But  another  of  the 
group  said:  "Mrs.  Crawford,  you  have  kept  a  journal  of  your  life  here 
and  of  the  things  that  have  happened  that  nobody  else  knows  so  well. 
You  can  write  a  history  of  the  White  Mountains  that  people  will  be 
glad  to  buy,  and  if  you  will  make  good  to  us  what  we  have  to  pay  out, 
with  interest  and  expense,  you  shall  have  your  place  back.”21 

With  this  encouragement,  Lucy  undertook  the  task,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1845  The  History  of  the  White  Mountains  from  the  First  Settle - 
ment  of  Upper  Coos  and  Pequaket  was  published.  Without  realizing  it, 
Lucy  did  great  service  to  the  White  Mountains  by  recording  the  events 
of  that  period  that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 

Soon  after  the  foreclosure  in  1837,  the  Crawfords’  old  inn  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Horace  Fabyan,  a  provision  dealer  in  Portland.  He  was  an 
experienced  landlord,  who  enlarged  the  house  several  times  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  "Mount  Washington  House.”  Travel  was  increasing, 
and  at  first  Fabyan  prospered.  Copying  one  of  Ethan  Crawford’s  ideas 
for  entertaining  guests,  Fabyan  bought  a  six-foot  tin  horn,  and  every 
evening  led  his  guests  out  into  the  twilight  while  he  raised  the  echoes 
with  the  blasts  of  his  horn. 

During  these  years  Ethan’s  brother,  Tom  Crawford,  was  doing  well 
in  his  hotel  at  the  Gateway  to  the  "Great  Notch,”  as  it  was  then  called. 
Among  the  interesting  guests  he  served  was  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
who,  in  September  1839,  with  his  brother  John,  was  making  his  first 
visit  to  the  White  Mountains.  The  young  men  journeyed  by  boat  up 
the  Merrimack  River  to  Hooksett,  New  Hampshire,  where  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  mountains  on  foot.  Reaching  Tom  Crawford’s  on  the 
eighth,  they  stopped  for  a  few  days,  making  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Washington  on  10  September.  Like  Emerson,  Thoreau  calls  the  moun¬ 
tain  "Agiocochook.”22 

His  journal  of  the  trip,  his  first  literary  venture,  was  titled  A  Week 
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on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  On  "Thursday”  in  the  Week , 
he  writes : 

Wandering  on  through  notches  which  the  streams  had  made,  by  the  side 
and  over  the  brows  of  hoar  hills  and  mountains,  across  the  stumpy,  rocky, 
forested,  and  bepastured  country,  we  at  length  crossed  on  prostrate  trees 
over  the  Amonoosuck,  and  breathed  the  free  air  of  the  Unappropriated 
Land.  Thus  in  fair  days  as  well  as  foul,  we  had  traced  up  the  river  to  which 
our  native  stream  [the  Concord]  is  tributary,  until  from  Merrimack  it  be¬ 
came  the  Pemigewasset  that  leaped  by  our  side,  and  when  we  had  passed  its 
fountain  head,  the  Wild  Amonoosuck,  whose  puny  channel  was  crossed  at 
a  stride,  guiding  us  toward  its  distant  source  among  the  mountains,  and  at 
length,  without  its  guidance,  we  were  enabled  to  reach  the  summit  of  Agio- 
cochook.23 

In  July  1858  Thoreau  made  a  second  visit  to  the  White  Mountains, 
this  time  with  Edward  Sherman  Hoar,  brother  of  Thoreau’s  friend, 
Elizabeth  Hoar,  and  of  the  United  States  Senator,  George  Frisbie 
Hoar.  They  were  joined  in  their  camp  in  Tuckerman  Ravine  by  two 
Worcester  friends.  Thoreau  had  a  habit  in  mountain  climbing  of  fol¬ 
lowing  his  own  path  in  a  straight  line  to  his  objective.  Descending 
through  the  ravine,  he  found  one  difficult  spot,  a  narrow  portion  of 
snow,  which  was  "unexpectedly  hard  and  dangerous  to  traverse,”  and 
in  crossing  which  he  "tore  up”  his  finger  nails  in  efforts  to  prevent 
sliding  too  swiftly  down  its  steep  surface.  "It  is  unwise,”  says  he,  "for 
one  to  ramble  over  these  mountains  at  any  time,  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  move  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  he  were  solving  a  geometrical 
problem.”24 

This  second  visit  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  mountains,  upon  which  he  reported  at  length  in  his  Jour¬ 
nal.  Thoreau  loved  the  mountains  for  their  wildness  and  natural 
beauty  and  ruggedness.  He  deplored  the  attempts  of  hotel  keepers  to 
"make  smooth  a  path  in  the  wilderness,”  and  reported  with  disgust 
that:  "I  heard  that  Crawford’s  House  was  lighted  with  gas,  and  had  a 
large  saloon,  with  its  band  of  music,  for  dancing.  But  give  me  a  spruce 
house  made  in  the  rain.”25  But  that  is  getting  ahead  of  our  story. 

On  2,  October  1835  Tom  Crawford  hired  a  seventeen-year-old 
youth  named  Joseph  S.  Hall  to  work  around  the  Notch  House  in 
winter  and  guide  parties  to  Mount  Washington  in  summer.  Hall,  a 
nephew  of  "Judge”  Linus  Hall  of  Bartlett,  had  had  etched  on  his 
memory  the  terrible  night  of  the  Willey  Slide  when  the  Hall  family 
were  evacuated  from  the  path  of  the  raging  Saco  River.  Now  that  he 
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had  started  work  as  a  mountain  guide,  Joe  came  to  realize  how  diffi¬ 
cult  was  the  trip  to  Mount  Washington  and  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
take  parties  to  the  summit  with  no  shelter  from  the  severe  storms  they 
often  encountered.  Consequently  in  the  fall  of  1839  he  persuaded 
Tom  Crawford  to  permit  him  to  build  a  bridle  path  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Clinton,  and  in  the  following  year  to  extend  it  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Washington.26 

In  late  summer  the  path  was  opened  for  use.  Appropriately,  Tom’s 
father,  Abel  Crawford,  then  seventy-five  years  old,  rode  the  first  horse 
to  reach  the  summit.  In  the  party,  besides  Tom  and  Abel,  were  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  State  Geologist  and  director  of  the  first  geological 
survey  of  New  Hampshire,  and  his  two  assistants.  On  reaching  the 
summit  Abel  Crawford  exclaimed:  ffTo  think  that  a  horse  stands  on 
the  Summit  of  Mount  Washington  !”27 

From  the  opening  of  the  Crawford  Path,  horseback  parties  to  Mount 
Washington  were  a  daily  event,  bringing  many  who  mounted  a  saddle 
for  the  first  time  to  ride  in  more  or  less  comfort  up  the  rough  trail. 

Shortly  after  Tom  opened  the  Crawford  Path  to  horses,  Fabyan 
widened  and  improved  Ethan’s  1821  path,  so  that  now  there  were  two 
means  of  reaching  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  on  horseback. 
Fabyan’s  next  improvement  was  opening  a  road  for  vehicles  from  his 
inn  to  the  present  site  of  the  Base  Station,  leaving  the  highway  about 
half  a  mile  east  of  his  hotel.  It  was  seven  miles  by  road  to  the  base. 
From  there  the  path  rose  nearly  4000  feet  to  the  summit  in  a  distance 
of  about  two-and-a-half  miles,  or  approximately  one  foot  in  every 
three. 

This  Fabyan  Path  became  one  of  the  principal  routes  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  In  its  busiest  days  as  many  as  a  hundred  visitors  made 
the  ascent.  With  the  building  of  the  railway  it  fell  into  disuse,  though 
I  remember  hearing  my  father  tell  of  seeing  a  group  of  riders  at  the 
summit  in  1878.  Four  members  of  the  Littleton  (New  Hampshire) 
Riding  Club  made  a  horseback  ascent  of  the  Crawford  Bridle  Path  on 
1  September  1932.  And  then  on  25  July  1933  Miss  Lillian  H.  Judd  of 
Waterhury,  Connecticut,  rode  Big  Boy  from  Jackson  to  the  Glen 

House,  and  thence  to  the  summit.  She  made  the  climb  up  the  carriage 
road  in  three  hours. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  opening  the  path  that  Fabyan  built  a 
stone  house  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  his  guests  near  what  is  now 
the  Gulf  Tank  on  the  cog  railway.  Just  south  of  the  tank,  my  father, 
brother,  and  I,  in  1901,  discovered  a  hollow  square  of  piled-up  rocks 
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that  looked  like  the  foundation  of  some  forgotten  building.  Its  ruined 
and  moss-grown  walls  indicated  its  antiquity. 

At  first  my  father  thought  it  was  the  foundation  for  a  small  cabin 
used  by  the  workmen  building  the  railway  in  1868,  known  as  "Mike’s 
House,”  for  the  foreman  Michael  Mullarvey — later  dubbed  the  Gulf 
Station-House.  But  months  afterwards,  in  William  Oakes’s  Scenery  of 
the  White  Mountains ,  my  father  read:  "We  must  not  here  omit  to  no¬ 
tice  the  very  grand  and  peculiar  scenery  of  the  Great  Gulf,  a  vast  hol¬ 
low  between  Mount  Washington,  and  the  northeastern  mountains, 
Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison.  Leaving  Fabyan’s  old  road  at 
the  ruined  stone  house,  and  passing  for  a  few  rods  towards  the  north, 
you  suddenly  arrive  at  the  brink  of  the  Gulf.”28  When  Oakes  wrote  in 
1848,  Fabyan’s  stone  house  had  evidently  already  fallen  into  ruin. 

After  Ethan  Crawford  built  the  three  little  stone  cabins  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  and  then  put  up  the  big  tent  that  was  no  match  for  the  prevailing 
wind,  no  mention  of  a  shelter  on  top  of  Mount  Washington  is  found 
till  1841.  During  the  first  week  of  September,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  mountain,  found  on  the  summit  a  rude  wooden 
shack  about  twelve  feet  square.  Hale,  then  a  theological  student,  was 
working  as  assistant  on  the  state’s  geological  survey.  After  a  tramp  of 
seventeen  hours  over  the  Northern  Peaks,  he  arrived  at  the  shack  at 
ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  forced  his  way  in  with  a  crowbar  to  spend  the 
night.  This  little  shanty  is  mentioned  again  in  1844,  but  must  then 
have  been  blown  off  the  mountain.29 

One  might  think  that,  after  all  the  hard  work,  the  troubles,  and  the 
heartaches  that  Lucy  and  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  had  suffered  during 
their  many  years  in  their  old  inn,  the  comparative  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  lovely  farm  lands  of  Guildhall,  Vermont,  would  have  been  a  source 
of  contentment  and  happiness.  But  the  old  pioneer  spirit  could  not  be 
denied.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  only  six  years  after  they  had  lost  their 
former  home  by  foreclosure,  the  hotel  of  their  old  rival,  Denison,  only 
a  mile  from  their  own  beloved  inn,  was  on  the  market.  Quickly  they 
rented  it,  returning  hopefully,  and  drawing  as  guests  many  of  their 
old  friends  as  well  as  new  ones. 

Ethan  Crawford’s  health  seemed  much  improved.  But  his  giant 
strength  had  been  sapped  by  his  superstrenuous  work  from  boyhood. 
He  had  lost  his  powers  of  resistance.  Slowly  but  surely  his  health  gave 
way,  and  on  22  June  1846  Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  the  "Giant  of  the 
Mountains,”  the  man  who  gave  his  strength  and  his  life  to  make 
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Mount  Washington  known  and  loved  by  thousands  of  visitors,  gave  up 
the  struggle.  Of  his  last  moments  Lucy  wrote:  "No  groans  or  struggles 
convulsed  his  frame,  but  weary  with  the  sorrows  and  burdens  of  life  he 
sank  away  as  happy  as  a  common  laborer  sinks  to  his  soft  couch  of 
repose.”30 

On  a  knoll  that  rises  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  the  Base  Station, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Fabyan  station,  William  Oakes,  the  "Bota¬ 
nist  of  the  White  Hills,”  placed  a  gravestone  of  white  marble,  with 
this  inscription: 

In  Memory  of  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  who  died  June  22,  a.d.  1846;  Aged 
52. 31  He  built  here  the  first  Hotel  at  the  White  Mountains,  of  which  he  was 
for  many  years  the  owner  and  Landlord.  He  was  of  great  native  talent  8c 
sagacity,  of  noble,  kind,  8c  benevolent  disposition,  a  beloved  husband  and 
father,  and  an  honest  8c  good  man. 


Lucy,  his  faithful  and  long-suffering  life  partner,  survived  her  hus¬ 
band  twenty-three  years,  and  died  17  February  1869  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  and  was  buried  at  his  side. 

With  the  death  of  Ethan  Crawford,  the  family’s  pioneer  chain  of 
summer  hotels  was  definitely  broken.  His  father,  Abel,  lived  for  five 
years  longer,  his  hotel  business  prospering  with  the  coming  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  stage  line  and  the  increase  of  pleasure  travel.  Some  time  before 
1820  his  early  home  gave  way  to  a  comfortable  hotel,  named  the  Mount 
Crawford  House32  after  the  peak  that  overshadowed  the  inn  and  that 
still  perpetuates  Aibel’s  name.  Later,  the  hotel  was  run  by  Nathaniel 
T.  P.  Davis,  who  married  Abel  Crawford’s  only  daughter,  Hannah. 
The  hotel  was  last  opened  to  the  public  in  1872  and  1876,  and  was 
torn  down  in  1900. 

Davis  was  so  impressed  by  the  success  of  Tom  Crawford’s  bridle 
path  that,  in  1845,  he  opened  what  is  now  known  as  the  Davis  Trail. 
This  fourteen-mile  toll  route  climbed  from  Abel  Crawford’s  old  hotel 
up  Mount  Crawford  and  along  the  Montalban  Ridge  (the  eastern 
border  of  Crawford  Notch)  to  join  Tom’s  path  on  Boott  Spur.  The 
cost  of  the  trail  was  heavy  and  the  returns  poor.  Davis  borrowed  heav¬ 
ily  from  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Bemis,  the  Boston  dentist  who,  since  1827,  had 
made  first  his  summer  home  and  later  his  permanent  residence  in 
Hart’s  Location,  at  what  is  now  known  as  Notchland,  near  the  Mount 
Crawford  House.  It  was  finally  necessary  for  Dr.  Bemis  to  foreclose, 
and  take  over  the  hotel  and  other  property  from  Davis.  The  path  was 
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abandoned  about  1853,  and  became  nearly  impassable,  until  restored 
by  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  in  1910. 

Abel  Crawford  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  on  15  July  1851.  His 
life  spanned  the  era  from  the  buckskin-clad  pioneer  in  his  lonely  log 
cabin  to  the  fashionably-dressed  city  visitor  and  the  comfortable  sum¬ 
mer  hotel.  Though  he  outlived  his  son  Ethan  Allen,  it  was  the  latter 
who  probed  deeper  into  the  possibilities  of  Mount  Washington  as  a 
summer  Mecca.  Following  the  example  of  his  father,  Ethan  established 
himself  as  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  guides  to  this,  New  England’s 
crowning  peak. 

One  of  Abel’s  guests,  who  became  his  staunch  friend  and  admirer, 
was  Thomas  Starr  King,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  and  moving 
preachers  the  famous  pulpits  of  Boston  ever  heard. 

Starr  King  was  first  led  to  visit  the  White  Mountains  through  read¬ 
ing  an  article  by  his  old  friend  the  Reverend  Doctor  Hosea  Ballou, 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of  Tufts  College  (now  Tufts 
University),  who  first  visited  the  White  Mountains  in  1844. 

King  came  to  the  mountains  in  his  twenties  to  rebuild  the  health 
and  strength  which  his  crowded  life  yearly  sapped  nearly  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point.  More  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time,  Thomas  Starr  King, 
through  the  story  of  his  journeyings  in  the  White  Mountains  as  told  in 
a  series  of  letters  to  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript ,  made  the  moun¬ 
tains  popular  as  a  summer  resort.  These  letters,  revised  and  illustrated, 
became  his  famous  volume,  The  White  Hills — Their  Legends ,  Land - 
scape  and  Poetry ,33  which  brought  thousands  of  summer  visitors  to 
our  Northern  mountains. 

Starr  King  is  most  remembered  as  the  eloquent  preacher  and  orator 
who  spent  himself  unceasingly,  addressing  meetings  from  one  end  of 
California  to  the  other  to  arouse  public  sentiment  to  keep  that  impor¬ 
tant  territory  in  the  Union  during  the  War  Between  the  States.  Yet 
his  name  is  inscribed  indelibly  among  the  White  Mountains  in  Mount 
Starr  King,  the  four-thousand-foot  mountain  that  rises  above  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Jefferson,  and  in  King  Ravine,  that  huge  gash  in  the  side  of 
Mount  Adams,  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  White  Mountains  where  a 
deposit  of  ice  is  found  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  King  and  his  friends 
were  the  first  to  explore  this  fascinating  ravine.  His  name  is  also  me¬ 
morialized  in  his  adopted  State  of  California  in  Mount  Starr  King  in 
the  Yosemite  Valley. 
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4.  Dolly  Copp  and  the  Glen  House 


A  LT  HO  UGH  the  Crawfords  in  the  early  1800s  were  making  the 
/—\  valley  to  the  west  of  Mount  Washington  popular  with  tour- 
A.  J.Vists,  it  was  not  until  1827  that  anybody  had  the  hardihood 
to  settle  in  the  wilderness  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great  mountain, 
then  known  as  the  "Eastern  Pass,”  now  "Pinkham  Notch”  or  "The 
Glen.” 

Even  the  early  owners  of  the  Glen  made  no  effort  to  settle  there. 
During  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  Thomas  Martin  served  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Crown  so  faithfully  as  a  purchaser  of  military  stores  for  the  British 
army  that  King  George  ill  in  1775  deeded  to  him  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
Glen  along  the  banks  of  Peabody  River.1  Contained  in  Martin’s  Loca¬ 
tion  is  the  now  famous  Dolly  Copp  Camp  Grounds  five  miles  south  of 
Gorham  on  the  Glen  Road. 

Jackson,  the  first  town  near  the  lower  end  of  Pinkham  Notch,  was 
first  settled  by  Benjamin  Copp,  in  1778.  The  original  name  given  the 
town  was  New  Madbury,  for  the  early  settlers  came  from  Madbury, 
New  Hampshire.  In  1800  the  town  was  incorporated  as  Adams.  Some 
years  later  its  name  was  changed  to  Jackson,  all  of  its  voters  but  one 
being  for  Jackson,  when  the  question  was  whether  he  or  Adams  should 
be  president.2 

Little  is  known  of  Copp  and  his  family.  They  lived  entirely  alone  in 
a  vast  wilderness  for  twelve  years  before  any  other  inhabitants  joined 
them.  Then  in  1790,  a  year  before  Abel  Crawford  moved  into  Nash 
and  Sawyer’s  Location,  Captain  Joseph  Pinkham,  of  Madbury,  with 
four  neighboring  families,  migrated  to  New  Madbury  and  its  rich 
lands  on  the  lower  part  of  Ellis  River. 

But  the  real  pioneer  of  what  was  to  become  Pinkham  Notch — the 
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This  party  of  Harvard  scientists  headed  by  Louis  Agassiz  registered  at  the  Granite  House 
in  Littleton  on  30  July  1849  on  their  way  to  Mount  Washington. 


I  lie  Glen  I  louse  as  enlarged 


in  1870.  loll  House  on  carriage  road  at  right. 


Coach  starting  down  Pinkham  Notch  from  the  old  Glen  House 
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man  who,  single-handed,  hewed  a  home  out  of  the  virgin  forest — was 
a  young  fellow  twenty-four  years  of  age,  small  of  stature,  with  bent, 
sloping  shoulders,  a  shapely  head  under  a  curling  shock  of  yellow 
hair,  pale  blue  eyes  set  deep  under  shaggy  brows,  a  sound  heart  in  a 
barrel  chest,  and  long  arms  with  rippling  muscles.  Born  in  1804,  in 
Stowe,  Maine,  near  the  New  Hampshire  line,  Dodifer  Hayes  Copp 
was  the  son  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  Copp  of  Lebanon,  Maine,  and  the 
former  Hannah  Hayes.  Christened  "Dodavah  Hayes  Copp,”  he  later 
changed  the  spelling  to  "Dodifer.”  Most  generally  he  was  known  as 
Hayes,  or  "Haze,”  by  his  intimates.  Whether  or  not  Hayes  Copp  was 
related  to  Benjamin  is  uncertain. 

Hayes  Copp,  before  he  was  twenty,  had  made  his  way  through 
Fryeburg  to  the  blooming  farm  lands  of  Bartlett  and  Jackson.  There 
he  heard  tales  of  the  rich  black  soil  seventeen  miles  up  the  notch  from 
Jackson,  where  wealth  was  waiting  only  for  the  axe,  the  torch,  and  the 
plowshare. 

Even  then  young  Copp  was  a  hard,  unyielding  man,  whom  neither 
hardship  nor  danger  could  turn  from  his  determined  course.  Nego¬ 
tiating  with  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  he  secured  a  deed  to  a 
future  farm  in  the  forest  lands  of  Martin’s  Location.  In  place  of  money, 
of  which  he  had  none,  the  boy  pledged  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  to  be 
raised  when  the  land  was  ready,  and  which  through  years  of  toil  he 
paid  to  the  last  bushel. 

It  was  in  1827  that  Hayes  Copp,  a  pack  on  his  back,  his  long-barreled 
flintlock  gun  over  his  shoulder,  his  axe  in  his  hand,  set  off  up  the 
blazed  trail  that  followed  the  Ellis  River  up  the  Notch  and  then  went 
down  the  Peabody  River,  crossing  the  stream  where  later  was  built 
the  Dolly  Copp  Bridge,  since  removed.  Somehow  he  found  the  sur¬ 
veyors’  blazes  on  the  trees,  telling  him  that  here  along  the  river  was 
the  land  which  was  to  be  his  farm  and  home.  And  here  he  built  his 
shelter,  a  lean-to  of  poles,  roofed,  and  walled  on  three  sides  with 
strips  of  hemlock  bark.  In  front  of  the  open  side  he  built  a  great  fire¬ 
place  of  flat  stones — his  cook  stove  and  his  only  source  of  warmth 
through  the  long  winter  nights  that  lay  ahead  of  him. 

Food  was  abundant:  trout  in  the  brooks,  bears  in  the  berry  thickets, 
deer  coming  morning  and  night  to  drink  in  the  river,  and  game  birds 
aplenty.  Salt  pork,  Indian  meal,  salt — the  pioneer’s  priceless  com¬ 
modities — he  traded  for  on  infrequent  trips  to  Jackson,  carrying 
down  in  exchange  the  furs  he  had  dressed. 

In  the  Glen  the  summer  is  short.  The  snow  lies  late  into  the  spring 
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in  this  deep  valley,  and  comes  again  early  in  winter.  Those  few  weeks 
of  warm  weather  between  snow  and  snow  were  filled  with  grinding 
toil,  felling,  piling,  and  burning  the  great  trees.  The  second  spring 
Hayes  "scratched  in”  round  the  blackened  stumps  in  his  little  clear¬ 
ing  turnip  and  pumpkin  seeds  and  perhaps  a  few  patches  of  wheat. 
The  black  soil,  the  humus  of  ages  of  fallen  leaves,  awoke  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  gave  the  toiler  a  harvest. 

Where  a  butternut  once  shaded  the  road,  the  young  man  "rolled 
up”  a  one-room  log  cabin,  and  a  little  nearer  the  river  a  log  barn  for 
the  sheep  and  cows  he  hoped  soon  to  buy.  No  one  driving  up  the 
smooth  road  from  Jackson  to  Gorham  can  picture  the  savagery  with 
which  nature  fought  back  at  this  invader  of  the  Glen.  It  took  from 
three  to  five  years  for  him  to  wrest  from  the  wilderness  a  farm  and  a 
home.  Then  he  was  ready  for  a  helpmate. 

On  one  of  his  rare  visits  down  the  notch  Hayes  had  met  Dolly 
Emery,  a  girl  just  his  own  age,  small  in  stature,  with  flaxen  hair,  light 
blue  eyes  that  had  a  flash  of  keenness,  and  a  glib  tongue.  They  were 
married  in  Bartlett  3  November  1831. 

In  1824  Durand,  six  miles  beyond  the  mountain  wall  to  the  west, 
was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Randolph,  known  for  its  prosperous 
farmers  and  lumbermen.  To  link  Randolph  with  Jackson,  early  in  the 
thirties  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  made  a  contract  with  Daniel 
Pinkham  to  build  a  wagon  road  along  the  old  blazed  trail.  It  was  rough 
going,  a  work  of  several  years,  with  few  laborers  and  fewer  tools.  It 
taxed  the  resourcefulness  of  the  man  who,  as  a  boy,  had  taught  his  pig 
to  haul  a  sled,  but  he  carried  it  through.  Daniel  received  a  grant  of 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  extending  from  just  above  Glen  Ellis 
F alls  to  Emerald  Pool  in  the  Peabody  River,  and  embracing  the  present- 
day  site  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club’s  Pinkham  Notch  Camp, 
the  Notch  having  been  given  its  name  from  this  grant.  So  the  road 
came  to  the  Copps’  farm,  and  made  just  a  bit  lighter  the  life  of  this 
man  and  woman  whose  perfect  health,  great  strength,  and  uncon¬ 
querable  will  fitted  them  for  the  everlasting  battle  to  enlarge  their 
clearing  and  make  for  themselves  and  their  flocks  more  lands  to  till 
and  wider  pastures  for  grazing.  As  George  Cross  tells  us: 

But  they  needed  all  their  strength  and  pluck  to  fight  the  bears  from  the 
young  lambs  in  spring,  the  wolves  from  the  young  cattle  in  the  fall,  the 
foxes,  coons  and  skunks  from  the  poultry  yards,  the  deer  from  the  ripening 
grain.  They  must  expect  the  late  and  early  frosts  of  the  too-short  summers. 
They  must  face  the  intense  cold,  terrific  winds  and  deep  snows  of  the  always 
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long  winters.  And  they  well  knew  that  every  year  the  fight  with  some  of 
these  enemies  would  be  a  losing  battle.3 

But  year  after  year  their  farm  and  their  flocks  increased.  The  one- 
room  log  cabin  gave  place  to  a  long  low  frame  house,  neatly  painted 
and  connected  by  an  ell  with  a  roomy  frame  barn. 

As  for  Dolly  Copp’s  part  in  this  household — in  the  spring  she  saw 
to  the  setting  of  the  hens  and  raised  fine  broods  of  chickens.  She 
helped  Hayes  shear  the  sheep,  cleansed  and  carded  the  wool,  spun 
the  snowy  rolls  into  yarn,  wove  the  yarn  on  her  clumsy  loom  into 
cloth  or  knit  it  into  socks  for  the  whole  family.  In  the  corner  of  the  ell 
room  stood  the  brass  kettle  in  which  in  the  fall  she  made  hundreds  of 
"tallow  dips.”  Ranged  along  the  barnyard  wall  were  the  barrels  and 
tubs,  and  the  kettle  swung  over  the  outdoor  fireplace  where  in  the  early 
spring  she  made  the  year’s  supply  of  soap.  In  the  winter  evenings,  by 
the  light  of  her  tallow  dips  burning  on  the  light  stand  before  the  fire¬ 
place,  she  knit  or  darned  and  made  or  mended  the  garments  of  the 
whole  family. 

A  tradition  says  that  Joseph  Jackson  brought  on  his  back  from  Can¬ 
terbury,  New  Hampshire,  a  sackful  of  little  apple  trees  to  grow  into 
the  first  apple  orchard  in  Shelburne  Addition  (now  Gorham) .  Dolly’s 
orchard,  now  rows  of  gnarled  and  decaying  tree  trunks,  was  started 
not  long  after  Jackson  planted  his  first  trees.  But  she  found  her  trees 
in  the  woods  along  the  river  banks,  the  "Johnny  Appleseed”  trees 
that  grow  everywhere.  From  the  "wildings”  she  selected  the  best,  and 
by  care  and  cultivation  they  grew  to  great  size  and  bore  apples  of 
many  fine  varieties. 

During  the  forty  years  that  the  Pinkham  Notch  road  was  the  only 
highway  from  Jackson  to  Randolph,  the  Copps’  home  served  as  an  inn 
for  the  wayfarers  who  stopped  for  a  meal  or  for  the  night.  Dolly’s  com¬ 
fortable  beds  and  good  food  became  widely  known.  The  price  was  "a 
shilling  all  round” — that  is,  twenty-five  cents  for  a  meal,  the  same  for 
a  bed  for  each  person,  and  a  quarter  for  the  feed  and  care  of  a  horse. 

In  1836  Shelburne  Addition  became  the  town  of  Gorham.  A  good 
wagon  road  took  the  place  of  the  old  blazed  trail  from  the  Copp  farm 
to  this  prosperous  town.  In  1852  the  Atlantic  8c  St.  Lawrence  Railway 
(operated  first  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  now  a  part  of  the 
Canadian  National  System)  connected  Gorham  with  Portland.  At  the 
same  time  the  Boston,  Concord  8c  Montreal  Railway  pushed  up  as  far 
as  Conway.  Daily  mail  stages  started  running  through  Pinkham  Notch 
between  these  two  mountain  towns. 
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A  little  earlier,  a  family  of  English  descent  by  the  name  of  Barnes 
built  their  home  and  farm  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  Randolph  road 
from  the  Copps’.  Soon  after,  Patrick  Culhane  took  up  a  claim  about 
midway  between  the  Copp  and  Barnes  farms.  Across  the  river  in 
Green’s  Grant  had  settled  Frederick  and  Sally  Spaulding  with  their 
four  lively  youngsters,  who  were  a  little  older  than  the  Copp  children. 
After  so  many  years  of  neighborless  isolation,  the  pioneers  of  the 
Glen  were  to  know  neighbors  and  human  friendship. 

Mail  coaches  and  trains  meant  travelers.  In  1852,  quick  to  see  the 
future  possibilities  of  the  Glen,  came  John  Bellows  to  build  the  first 
hotel  at  the  eastern  base  of  Mount  Washington. 

Colonel  Joseph  M.  Thompson,  who  in  1853  succeeded  John  Bel¬ 
lows  as  owner  of  the  Glen  House,  had  learned  the  hotel  business  as 
proprietor  of  the  Casco  Bay  House  in  Portland,  Maine.  At  the  time  of 
his  purchase  at  the  Glen  he  was  living  in  New  Gloucester,  Maine.  Un¬ 
der  his  genial  and  able  management — aided  materially  by  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Mrs.  Thompson’s  cooking — the  Glen  House  became  increas¬ 
ingly  popular,  and  required  enlargement. 

Dolly  was  ready  to  reap  her  own  harvest  from  this  new  summer- 
visitor  business.  Her  own  little  inn  was  full  of  city  folk  summer  after 
summer.  And  besides  she  found  a  ready  market  at  the  Glen  House  for 
her  bolts  of  woolen  homespun,  her  yards  of  linen,  her  dyes  of  delicate 
blue,  and  her  golden  butter,  rich  cheese,  and  maple  syrup. 

Among  summer  folk  there  was  a  belief  that  the  one  perfect  view  of 
the  profile  on  Imp  Mountain,  then  becoming  known  as  "Dolly  Copp’s 
Imp,”  was  to  be  had  in  the  dooryard  of  the  Copp  farm.  So  the  great 
six-horse  stages,  as  they  rolled  along  the  Glen  road  laden  inside  and 
out  with  eager  sightseeing  visitors,  usually  turned  aside,  crossed  the 
river,  and  drew  up  before  the  Copp  home.  There  the  smartly-dressed 
vacationers  divided  their  attention  between  Dolly’s  Imp,  standing  out 
clear  against  a  screen  of  white  cloud,  and  Dolly  herself  and  her  modest 
family  gathered  shyly  about,  the  father  with  his  pinched,  hard  face 
wearing  the  grim  smile  of  years  of  endurance,  Dolly  standing  in  the 
doorway,  clad  in  her  pale  blue  dress  of  homespun,  nervously  fingering 
her  gold  beads,  pretty  Sylvia  shyly  peering  out  over  her  mother’s 
shoulder,  small  Daniel  clinging  to  his  mother’s  skirts,  Jerry  and  Nat 
modestly  answering  a  babel  of  questions.  Thus  the  name  and  fame  of 

Dolly  Copp  and  her  family  went  forth  throughout  New  England  and 
far  beyond. 

One  of  Colonel  Thompson’s  early  improvements  was  the  building 
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of  the  Glen  Bridle  Path  up  Mount  Washington,  climbing  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  in  seven  miles  by  the  ridge  on  which  the  carriage  road  was  after¬ 
wards  built.  The  zigzag  route  of  the  path  through  the  woods  for  the 
first  few  miles  has  long  since  been  wiped  out  and  forgotten,  but  between 
the  Halfway  House  and  the  summit  much  of  its  course  may  still  be 
traced,  some  portions  in  a  deep  trench  among  the  rocks,  others  in 
thickets  of  scrub.  Within  a  mile  of  the  top  it  crossed  a  broad,  grassy 
area  called  the  Cow  Pasture,  where  are  still  seen  the  stone  walls  of  a 
corral  in  which  cows  were  kept  during  one  summer  before  i860  to 
supply  the  Tiptop  House  with  milk. 

For  the  stage  lines  to  Gorham  and  North  Conway  and  for  riders  on 
the  Glen  Bridle  Path,  Thompson  needed  a  large  number  of  horses.  In 
his  great  stable  at  New  Gloucester  he  kept  a  splendid  array  of  animals, 
and  their  departure  for  the  mountains  early  each  summer  was  one  of 
the  great  events  of  the  village.  A  long  rope  was  laid  along  the  principal 
street,  a  pair  of  fine  horses  harnessed  as  leaders  at  one  end,  with  a 
rider  on  one  of  them.  Then  at  regular  intervals  the  remaining  horses 
were  tied  to  the  rope  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side,  a  carriage  with  driver 
bringing  up  the  rear.  As  there  were  as  many  as  a  hundred  horses  in 
all,  they  were  divided  into  several  bunches,  each  group  tied  to  a  long 
rope.  It  is  said  that  the  cavalcade  would  be  two  or  three  days  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  Glen  House. 

Landlord  Thompson  had  much  of  the  showman  in  his  make-up. 
His  big  Concord  coaches  of  the  tallyho  variety,  which  met  the  Grand 
Trunk  trains  at  Gorham,  were  drawn  by  eight  perfectly  matched  white 
horses.  His  expert  driver  had  his  arrival  so  timed  that  just  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  passengers  commenced  to  alight  from  the  train  at  the  Gor¬ 
ham  station,  they  were  surprised  and  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  the 
great  coach,  often  loaded  with  departing  guests,  sweeping  in  a  great 
circle  up  to  the  platform,  the  eight  beautiful  horses  on  a  full  gallop, 
brought  to  a  standstill  directly  in  front  of  the  train. 

Colonel  Thompson  continued  to  run  the  Glen  House  with  increas¬ 
ing  patronage  until  his  death  by  drowning  in  1869  during  a  terrific 
rainstorm  and  flood  in  the  Peabody  River. 

In  December  of  1874,  their  children  having  married,  Dolly  and 
Hayes  Copp  once  more  were  left  alone  in  the  home  they  had  fought  so 
hard  to  build  in  Martin’s  Location.  The  wilderness  was  tamed.  Their 
work  as  pioneers  was  finished.  They  were  approaching  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  their  marriage.  It  would  have  seemed  a  fitting  time  for  relax¬ 
ing  and  contentment  and  joy.  But  this  couple  were  like  sunlight  and 
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storm.  Dolly  was  a  dynamo  of  happy  energy,  her  twinkling  blue  eyes 
seeking  needs  for  service  her  ready  hands  might  perform,  her  wide 
mouth  turning  up  at  the  corners  in  mirthful  appreciation  of  the  fun  of 
living. 

But  Hayes  was  a  dour  character  who,  in  all  his  life,  had  never  had 
time  for  fun.  His  gimlet  eyes  were  always  boring  into  some  problem 
that  was  to  mean  hard,  laborious  work.  His  forehead  was  puckered  up 
above  his  hawk  nose,  while  his  straight  bitter  lips  slanted  downward  at 
each  end  towards  the  unrelieved  hardness  of  his  jaw.  There  is  no 
story  told  of  Hayes  being  unkind  to  his  family,  but  it  was  not  in  such  a 
nature  to  be  sympathetic  or  kindly  or  to  have  the  least  fun  in  life.  And 
it  is  not  mere  coincidence  that  an  old  timer  in  Gorham  recalled  that 
"Haze  Copp  was  the  meanest  man  I  ever  knew  in  all  my  life.” 

Dolly  was  not  one  to  speak  ill  of  any  one,  least  of  all  of  her  husband 
of  fifty  years.  All  she  told  her  friends  was:  "Hayes  is  well  enough. 
But  fifty  years  is  long  enough  for  a  woman  to  live  with  any  man.”4 

So,  without  rancor,  and  with  scrupulous  care,  they  divided  be¬ 
tween  them  the  savings  of  a  lifetime.  Leaving  the  fields,  the  orchard, 
and  the  garden  they  had  made  together,  they  separated  and  went  their 
chosen  ways.  Hayes  returned  to  his  native  town  of  Stowe,  while  Dolly 
found  a  home  with  her  daughter  Sylvia  in  Auburn,  Maine.  There,  far 
from  each  other,  and  far  from  the  scenes  of  their  life  work,  they  lived 
out  their  remaining  years. 

It  was  in  1915  that  the  Federal  Government  added  to  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  the  old  farms  in  the  Glen,  and  laid  out  the 
Dolly  Copp  Recreational  Area,  which  has  become  a  favorite  vacation 
spot  for  hundreds  of  campers.  In  the  spring  of  1951  it  was  placed  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  to  become 
another  feature  of  its  unique  public  service  to  campers.  In  1957  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  again  assumed  operation  of  this  area. 

In  x933  citizens  of  Gorham  joined  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Hayes  and  Dolly  Copp,  the  Pioneers  of  the  Glen.5 

This  might  seem  to  be  the  end  of  the  pioneering  era  for  Mount 
Washington.  The  Crawfords,  with  their  three  hotels  and  two  bridle 
paths,  had  made  life  comfortable  for  the  tourist  at  the  western  base  of 
Mount  Washington,  and  seemingly  safe  for  the  visitor  to  the  summit. 
And  on  the  eastern  slope  the  Copps  had  paved  the  way  for  the  era  of 
gracious  living  that  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  rigorous  hardships 
through  which  they  themselves  had  tamed  the  wilderness. 

Nature  is  not  that  easily  tamed.  But  with  machines  taking  the  place 
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of  hand  labor,  and  much  of  the  American  wilderness  giving  way  to  the 
lumberjack  and  the  settler,  an  age  was  on  its  way  in  which  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  mountain  itself  no  longer  appeared  to  be  a  grim  life-and- 
death  struggle,  but  a  daring  competition,  the  stage  for  which  had  been 
set  by  those  pioneers. 


PART  II 


The  Mountain  as  Competitor 
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5.  The  Golden  Age 
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URING  the  "Golden  Age  of  the  White  Mountains,”  as  Dr. 
Frederick  Tuckerman  called  the  years  1840-60,  many  artists 
frequented  the  mountains.  In  1846  Chester  Harding  painted 
Abel  Crawford.  Casilear,  Kensett,1  Durand,  and  Champney  (who 
settled  at  North  Conway  in  1854)  were  busy  in  perpetuating  on  canvas 
the  ever-changing  light  and  hue  of  clouds  and  mountains. 

"In  1851  B.  G.  Stone  painted  Crystal  Cascade,  which  he  named  the 
Crystal  Falls,  and  Samuel  Coleman  .  .  .  'The  Grand  Gulf,’  a  painting 
much  admired  by  Starr  King  .  .  .  Daniel  Huntington  painted  'Chi- 
corua  Peak’  [about  i860],  and  George  L.  Brown  his  [canvas  of  the 
Presidential  Range]  .  .  .  'The  Crown  of  New  England,’  .  .  .  which  was 
painted  from  Martin’s  Farm,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Mount  Adams 
House,  Jefferson  Highlands.”2  We  hear  of  one  of  Benjamin  Champ - 
ney’s  paintings  in  a  letter  from  Starr  King  to  Randolph  Ryer,  his 
friend  and  tramping  companion  in  the  White  Mountains,  in  which 
King  writes:  "Such  a  New  Year’s  present  as  I  have  had!  Champney’s 
great  picture  of  the  White  Mountains  !”3 

A  work  of  this  period  to  which  all  later  map-makers  are  indebted  is 
the  beautiful  sketch  map  of  the  White  Mountains  published  in  1853 
by  Professor  George  P.  Bond  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory. 
This  contains  a  table  of  heights,  bearings,  and  distances,  and  five 
lithographs  from  drawings  by  Benjamin  Champney.  In  1860—61  there 
appeared  Henry  F.  Walling’s  topographical  maps,  made  from  actual 
surveys  of  the  northern  counties  of  New  Hampshire — Coos,  Grafton, 
and  Carroll — embracing  the  White  Mountains. 

Mount  Washington  literature  is  rich  in  poetry.  Among  those  who 
visited  the  mountain  during  the  Golden  Age,  and  whose  mountain 
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poems  reflect  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Mount  Washington’s 
many  moods,  are  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  often  called  the  "poet  of 
the  White  Mountains”;  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  New  Hampshire’s  in¬ 
formal  poet  laureate;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  Lucy  Larcom,  who 
made  many  a  summer  visit  to  the  summit;  Celia  Thaxter;  and  Edward 
Augustus  Jenks. 

Whittier  first  visited  New  Hampshire  in  1835  in  connection  with 
his  antislavery  activities.  Early  in  the  forties  he  journeyed  by  stage¬ 
coach  through  the  Notch,  stopping  to  climb  "old  Agiochook.”  About 
1856  he  published  in  The  National  Era  the  poem  "Mary  Garvin,”  be¬ 
ginning,  "From  the  heart  of  Waumbek  Methna,  from  the  lake  that 
never  fails.”4  Another  of  his  early  poems,  "In  the  Crystal  Hills,”  from 
"The  Bridal  of  Penacook,”  shows  his  familiarity  with  early  White 
Mountain  names  and  with  the  account  of  John  Josselyn’s  early  ascent, 
as  well  as  with  Horace  Fabyan  and  his  famous  six-foot  tin  horn : 

We  had  passed 

The  high  source  of  the  Saco;  and  bewildered 
In  the  dwarf  spruce  belts  of  the  Crystal  Hills 
Had  heard  above  us,  like  a  voice  in  the  cloud, 

The  horn  of  Fabyan  sounding;  and  atop 

Of  old  Agiochook  had  seen  the  mountains 

Piled  to  the  northward,  shagged  with  wood,  and  thick 

As  meadow  mole-hills, — the  far  sea  of  Casco, 

A  white  gleam  on  the  horizon  of  the  east.  .  .  .5 

Many  famous  geologists  have  studied  Mount  Washington.  Out¬ 
standing  among  them  was  President  Edward  Hitchcock  of  Amherst 
College,  who  visited  the  mountain  in  1841.  He  was  the  man  of  w  hom 
the  English  scientist,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  is  said  to  have  declared:  "He 
knew  more  of  geology  and  could  tell  it  better  than  any  other  man  I 
have  met  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.”  Hitchcock’s  visits  to  Mount 
Washington  and  ten  years  later  to  the  Great  Haystack  (later  changed 
to  Mount  Lafayette)  were  described  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Boston 
Recorder  on  the  geology  and  scenery  of  the  White  Mountains. 

But  not  all  the  newsworthy  visitors  to  Mount  Washington  have  been 
as  agreeable  to  meet  as  were  the  poets  and  scientists  and  guides.  One 
of  the  most  bizarre  chapters  in  the  story  of  the  mountain  was  written 
in  June  1851  when  a  religious  fanatic,  John  Coffin  Nazro,  became,  as 
he  believed,  the  owner  of  the  top  of  the  mountain,  through  a  deed 
given  him  as  a  joke  by  Thomas  J.  Crawford,  who  never  did  own  the 
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land  in  question.  This  gave  to  Nazro  "all  the  privileges  and  appurte¬ 
nances  to  the  same  belonging.” 

'Thereupon  he  erected  gateways  upon  all  the  bridle  paths  leading  to 
the  peak,  and  demanded  one  dollar  as  toll  from  every  person  who 
ascended.  He  also  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  this  flaming 
announcement: 

PROCLAMATION  FOURTH  OF  JULY  ON 
THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

There  will  be  a  solemn  congregation  upon  trinity  height,  or 
Summit  of  Mount  Washington,  on  the  Fourth  Day  of  July,  a.d.  1851,  and 
1st  year  of  the  Theocracy,  or  Jewish  Christianity,  to  dedicate  to  the  coming 
of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  in  the  glory  of  His  Kingdom,  and  to  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb;  and  the  literal  organization  in  this  generation  of  the  Christian 
or  purple  and  royal  Democracy  (let  no  man  profane  that  name!),  or  the 
thousand  thousands,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  of  the  people  of 
the  Saints  of  the  most  high  God  of  every  nation  and  Denomination  into  the 
greatness  of  God’s  kingdom  and  dominion  under  the  whole  heavens;  and 
there  will  be  a  contribution  for  this  purpose  from  all  who  are  willing,  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  from  the  dawn  of  that  day. 

JOHN  COFFIN  NAZRO 
Israel  of  Jerusalem 6 

The  appointed  Fourth  of  July  was  ushered  in  by  weather  as  dark 
and  rainy  as  any  perhaps  that  ever  shrouded  Mount  Washington  in 
wildly  flying  clouds.  Nazro,  meeting  with  strong  opposition  in  toll¬ 
gathering,  gave  up  his  temple-building  designs,  and  throwing  away 
his  gatekeys  to  the  entrance  of  this  mighty  altar,  went  away,  and  for 
years  was  not  heard  of  again. 

Some  years  after  the  Summit  and  Tiptop  Houses  had  been  built, 
and  while  John  H.  Spaulding  was  manager,  he  was  surprised  one  day 
when  a  weather-beaten  little  man  registered  as  John  Nazro,  u.s.N. 
He  speedily  told  Mr.  Spaulding  that  he  was  there  to  collect  rents  from 
those  who  were  trespassing  upon  his  supposed  right.  He  said  that  in¬ 
fluential  friends,  fearing  that  he  might  meet  with  bodily  violence,  had 
persuaded  him  to  leave  the  mountains,  and  had  obtained  for  him  an 
appointment  as  acting  chaplain  on  a  United  States  man-of-war,  on 
which  he  had  been  voyaging  around  the  world.  Mr.  Spaulding  con¬ 
tinued:  "On  being  informed  that  we  paid  yearly  rent,  as  agreed,  to 
David  Pingree  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  that  thereby  he  was  bound  to  pro¬ 
tect  us  in  our  hotel  enterprise,  he  took  Mr.  Pingree’s  address,  and  the 
next  morning  bid  us  fgood-bye’  forever.”7 
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In  1851  the  summit  was  barren  of  any  shelter.  Something  had  to  be 
done  to  make  the  place  safe  and  comfortable  for  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  tourists  coming  up  the  mountain  from  Crawford,  Fabyan,  and 
the  Glen,  and,  in  1852,  there  was  built  the  first  Summit  House.  The 
builders  were  Joseph  S.  Hall,  who  had  built  the  Crawford  bridle  path 
and  who  was  to  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  carriage  road,  Lucius 
M.  Rosebrook  of  Lancaster,  possibly  a  son  of  Eleazer,  and  Nathan  R. 
Perkins  of  Jefferson.  It  was  built  of  heavy  stones,  blasted  from  the 
mountain  top,  and  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  the  highest  point.  The 
timber  and  boards  were  brought  up  from  the  Glen  on  the  sides  of 
pack  horses.  Two  small  sticks  of  timber  made  a  load  for  a  horse.  These 
were  suspended  by  a  chain  thrown  over  a  rude  pack  saddle,  one  stick 
on  each  side  of  the  horse.  The  upper  end  of  each  stick  was  fastened  to 
an  end  of  the  chain,  while  the  other  end  of  the  timber  dragged  on  the 
ground.  In  like  manner,  three  small  boards  on  each  side  of  the  horse 
made  a  load. 

The  heavy  front  door  was  carried  up  the  mountain  from  the  Glen 
House  by  Mr.  Rosebrook,  tied  to  his  back  with  ropes.  He  is  said  to 
have  carried  a  jug  of  molasses  in  his  hand  for  good  measure.  The  car¬ 
penter  who  put  in  the  doors  and  windows  was  William  Lyman  Rowell 
of  Lancaster,  grandfather  of  George  R.  Lane,  for  several  years  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Ravine  House  at  Randolph. 

The  house  was  opened  on  28  July  1852.  The  plan  was  to  furnish 
dinners  to  visitors  to  the  mountain.  The  first  day  the  party  numbered 
fifty-three,  twelve  of  whom  stayed  overnight.  Next  year,  Nathaniel 
Noyes,  a  restaurant-keeper  of  Boston,8  later  a  merchant  in  Whitman, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  friend  persuaded  the  owners  to  sell  them  a  half 
interest.  The  house  was  then  enlarged  so  that  it  measured  sixty-four 
by  twenty-four  feet,  with  a  gable  roof  to  provide  for  a  second  story. 
All  the  lumber  was  dragged  up  the  six-mile  trail  from  the  Glen  by 
ponies.  The  supplies  were  carried  up  in  baskets  strapped  on  the  backs 
of  the  ponies  like  panniers.  This,  of  course,  was  before  there  was  any 
carriage  road. 

1  he  building  was  bound  to  the  rocks  by  two-inch  cables  that  ran 
over  the  roof  and  were  cemented  to  the  rocky  top  of  the  mountain  on 
either  side.  In  telling  about  this  fifty  years  later,  Mr.  Noyes  recalled: 

Coal  which  cost  $7  a  ton  in  Portland  cost  us  $25  when  we  got  it  up  the 
mountain.  At  the  opening  of  the  season  we  carried  up  all  the  supplies  we 
could,  laying  in  a  good  stock  of  smoked  and  salted  meats. 
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.  .  .  We  used  to  average  nearly  100  diners  a  day,  and  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  travelers  from  foreign  lands  as  well,  came  up 
the  mountain.  There  were  many  ladies  among  the  visitors,  but  not  many 
of  them  walked  up.  One  noon  there  were  representatives  of  13  different  na¬ 
tions  at  dinner. 

I  guess  I  was  the  first  newspaper  correspondent  in  the  mountains.  Maj. 
Worthington  .  .  .  proprietor  of  the  Boston  Traveller ,  .  .  .  asked  me  to  send 
him  down  weekly  letters  from  the  summit.  I  would  send  him  down  some¬ 
thing  every  week  . . .  and  always  ffpufFed”  the  house  all  I  could _ 

What  were  our  rates?  .  .  .  dinner  was  $1,  and  $2.50  for  three  meals  and 
lodgings.  At  that  time  no  hotel  in  the  mountains  then  charged  over  $2.50, 
and  that  price  was  rather  exceptional.9 

As  to  whether  one  dollar  was  enough  for  the  dinner,  after  every¬ 
thing  has  been  lugged  up  the  steep  trail,  Mr.  Noyes  admits  that  it  was 
no  five-course  affair,  but  just  good  plain,  wholesome  food,  "and  if 
there  had  not  been  a  profit  at  $  1  per  plate,  we  should  have  charged 
more.” 

During  the  summer  of  1853,  while  Nathaniel  Noyes  was  proprietor 
of  the  old  stone  Summit  House,  his  most  illustrious  guest  was  the 
Honorable  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Franklin  Pierce,  and  later  to  become  President  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Confederacy.  Being  in  poor  health,  he  had  left  New  York  City 
8  August  to  spend  a  month  in  northern  New  England  with  his  friend, 
Professor  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  A  few  days 
later  he  passed  through  Danville,  Maine,  "with  much  improved 
health.”  On  the  twenty-third,  the  two  friends  continued  their  journey 
to  the  Crawford  House,  and  rode  up  Mount  Washington,  spending 
the  night  on  the  summit.  Next  day  they  descended  to  the  Glen  House, 
completing  a  trip  which  Mr.  Noyes  asserted  "is  a  very  pleasant  route 
to  travel.” 

That  same  summer  of  1853,  Samuel  Fitch  Spaulding  of  Lancaster, 
with  Abraham  Bedell  and  Anson  Stillings  of  Jefferson,  built  the  Tip¬ 
top  House,  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  buildings  still  standing.  The 
necessary  land  was  leased  from  John  Bellows  of  Exeter,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  first  proprietor  of  the  Glen  House,  who  claimed  title  to  the 
summit  as  one  of  the  owners  of  Thompson  and  Meserve’s  Purchase. 

With  a  large  crew  of  workmen  they  started  work  early  in  the  spring, 
and  were  ready  for  guests  by  the  end  of  July.  Work  was  slowed  up  by 
the  fact  that  the  men  had  to  go  two  miles  down  the  mountain  to  a 
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temporary  camp  for  the  night,  and  return  to  the  summit  before  start¬ 
ing  work  in  the  morning. 

Just  as  in  the  building  of  the  Summit  House,  all  timber  and  boards 
had  to  be  hauled  up  by  horses.  The  timber  was  sawed  out  at  a  mill  in 
Jefferson  and  brought  by  horses  along  the  south  branch  of  Israel 
River  and  through  the  woods  of  Jefferson  Notch,  up  the  Waumbek 
trail,  crossing  the  lower  part  of  Burt  Ravine,  and  connecting  with  the 
Fabyan  Path  at  Waumbek  Junction,  near  the  present  Waumbek  Tank 
on  the  railway.  Thence  it  was  hauled  up  over  Jacob’s  Ladder  and  on  to 
the  summit,  a  total  distance  of  nine  miles. 

The  rock  was  blasted  out  and  the  walls  built  about  as  they  are  today. 
The  house  measured  twenty-four  by  eighty-four  feet,  and  had  a  deck 
roof  form  which  visitors  might  secure  an  unobstructed  view,  aided  on 
cloudless  days  by  a  telescope.  John  H.  Spaulding,  a  relative  of  the 
builder,  became  manager  of  the  new  hotel.  E.  C.  Spaulding  of  Marble 
Rock,  Iowa,  son  of  Samuel,  revisiting  the  mountain  after  fifty  years, 
admitted  that  the  old  Tiptop  House  was  not  very  comfortable,  and 
that  most  of  the  guests  came  for  dinner,  but  returned  below  for  the 
night.  Three  girls  and  four  men  did  the  housework. 

A  visitor  to  the  mountains  in  1878  recalled  the  summer  of  1853 
when  the  Tiptop  House  was  being  built.  Said  he : 

It  was  twenty-five  years  ago  when  I  first  walked  over  the  Mount  Pleasant 
foot-path,  as  it  was  then  called,  from  the  White  Mountain  Notch  to  the  top 
of  this  mountain.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  autumn,  and  as  we  followed  the 
path  higher  and  higher  through  the  wood  surrounded  by  the  gorgeous 
autumn  foliage,  we  boys,  four  of  us,  were  full  of  enjoyment.  When  we 
neared  the  limit  of  vegetation,  but  a  few  rods  in  front  of  us  we  saw  a  large 
black  bear  with  his  paws  upon  a  log,  directly  in  our  path,  coolly  surveying 
us.  We  were  not  as  quick  as  he,  and  he  soon  gave  us  the  road. . . . 

It  was  then  believed  that  no  person  could  stand  the  "rarefied  air”  of  the 
summit  unless  he  indulged  in  frequent  libations.  The  Tip-Top  House, 
with  its  flat  roof,  was  hardly  complete,  but  as  you  stepped  in  just  beside  the 
outside  door  stood  the  affable  bartender,  backed  by  various  decanters,  from 
which  he  dispensed  at  once  to  all  new  comers  the  health-giving  elixir  that 
was  considered  more  necessary  than  food  even.  Of  course  it  was  in  those 
days  hard  work  to  bring  up  the  supplies  of  food,  and  many  brought  their 
own,  buying  some  tea  flavored  with  goat’s  milk  (the  goats  living  upon  the 
mountain  grass  at  the  Summit)  to  aid  its  digestion.  The  Tip-Top  House 
was  finished  inside,  and  partitioned  with  cotton  cloth.  The  bedsteads  were 
berths  above  each  other,  as  in  a  steamer,  made  of  fir  poles  brought  up  on 
horseback.  The  beds  were  filled  with  moss.10 


Top  of  Mount  W ashington,  1 854*“ 5^ :  Tiptop  House,  Estes  tower,  and  Summit  House  with 

group  of  saddle  horses. 


The  first  Summit  House,  1852 


Painting  by  W  in  slow  Homer.  The  Bridle  Path,  White  Mountains ,  near  the  summit  o  f  M  ount 

Washington  in  the  1860s. 


I  iptop  House  in  1863  after  addition  of  peaked  roof. 
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This  article  has  particular  interest  in  that  it  appears  to  be  the  only 
existing  first-hand  description  of  the  interior  of  the  Tiptop  House  in 
its  first  year.  It  has  given  us,  also,  the  only  reference  to  the  "affable 
bartender”  and  the  goats,  as  well  as  preserving  the  otherwise  unre¬ 
corded  name  "Mount  Pleasant  foot-path”  for  the  Crawford  trail. 

The  next  year  the  Summit  House  owners  sold  out  to  the  Spauld¬ 
ings,  who  conducted  the  two  hotels  as  one  for  nine  years.  Bedell  had 
withdrawn  from  the  enterprise  before  the  house  was  finished,  and 
Samuel  Spaulding  disposed  of  his  interest  in  1856. 

John  H.  Spaulding’s  name  is  preserved  in  Spaulding  Lake,  that 
rocky  little  mountain  lakelet  at  the  foot  of  the  headwall  of  the  Great 
Gulf.  By  its  side,  overtaken  by  darkness,  he  once  spent  a  cold  and 
cheerless  night.  Spaulding  is  also  remembered  for  his  little  volume, 
Historical  Relics  of  the  White  Mountains ,  which  contains  many  an  in¬ 
teresting  bit  of  mountain  lore. 

For  one  year  previous  to  i860,  while  the  carriage  road  project  lay 
dormant,  Charles  H.  V.  Cavis  was  manager  of  the  two  houses,  his  wife 
having  charge  of  the  feeding  of  guests.  During  that  summer  Mr.  Cavis 
kept  cows  in  a  corral  in  what  has  since  been  called  the  Cow  Pasture, 
near  the  seven-mile  mark  on  the  road.  No  record  was  kept  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  on  the  summit  that  season.  It  is  presumed  that  the  animals 
were  glad  to  retire  to  the  warmer  meadows  of  the  lowlands  that  fall, 
for  they  never  again  climbed  the  mountain. 

Recounting  the  difficulties  of  hotel  keeping  on  the  bleak  summit, 
Mrs.  Cavis,  many  years  later,  said  that  to  get  an  idea  of  how  many 
guests  to  expect  for  dinner,  she  would  go  to  the  edge  of  the  summit 
plateau  and  count  the  horses  as  they  came  in  sight  on  the  Crawford 
Path  near  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds. 

During  the  summer  of  1861,  David  Nelson  Cushman,  formerly  of 
Auburn,  Maine,  and  his  wife,  ran  the  stone  hotels. 

In  1862  Colonel  John  R.  Hitchcock,  proprietor  of  the  Alpine  House 
in  Gorham,  took  over  the  mountain  houses,  and  conducted  them  until 
1872.  He  added  a  pitched-roof  story  to  the  Tiptop  House  in  which 
seventeen  little  bedrooms  were  provided. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  President  Franklin  Pierce,  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  made  his  only  recorded  visit  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington. 

During  these  years,  when  business  was  booming  on  the  summit, 
hotel  business  at  the  west  of  the  mountain  was  increasing  at  such  a 
rate  that  as  early  as  1852  Tom  Crawford  had  found  his  original  Notch 
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House  inadequate,  and  had  begun  to  build  a  large,  modern  hotel  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Crawford  House.  The  financial  burden  proved 
too  heavy  for  him,  and  soon  he  was  forced  to  sell  not  only  the  new  en¬ 
terprise  but  also  the  old  Notch  House  to  a  company  headed  by  Major 
Joseph  L.  Gibb.  In  his  later  years  Thomas  was  landlord  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  House  at  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  died  on  22  April 
1865. 

Major  Gibb,  who  had  been  previously  with  his  father,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Lafayette  House  in  Franconia  Notch,  pushed  the  Crawford 
House  to  completion. 

On  19  April  1853  Fabyan’s  Mount  Washington  House  burned, 
ruining  Horace  Fabyan  financially,  and  leaving  Gibb  without  a  com¬ 
petitor.  He  at  once  enlarged  the  Crawford  House  and  improved  the 
Notch  House.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  burned  in  1854,  and  the  Craw¬ 
ford  House  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  30  April  1859.  Under  Major 
Gibb,  things  moved  fast,  and  in  sixty  days  the  Crawford  House  was 
rebuilt,  and  served  dinner  to  a  hundred  guests  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

A  glance  at  the  old  registers  of  the  Crawford  House  reveals  many 
names  prominent  in  American  public  life.  In  1856,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,11  an  annual  visitor  to  the  White  Mountains,  was  a  guest.  In 
September  1865  were  registered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  of 
Cleveland,  celebrating  the  first  anniversary  of  their  wedding.  In  1865 
came  Sylvester  Marsh,  who  was  then  preparing  to  build  the  Mount 
Washington  Cog  Railway  the  following  year.  Another  visitor  of  na¬ 
tional  fame  was  registered  on  27  June  1870,  in  the  person  of  Junius 
Henri  Browne,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  during  the 
Civil  War,  who  was  captured  and  spent  many  months  in  Confederate 
prisons. 

Major  Gibb  ran  the  Crawford  House  for  several  years,  merging  his 
interest  finally  in  Gibb,  Hartshorn  8c  Co.,  which  later  became  Harts¬ 
horn,  Wolcott  8c  Co. 

On  7  December  1858  Samuel  Fitch  Spaulding,  one  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Tiptop  House,  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  attachment 
on  the  property  at  the  summit  in  connection  with  litigation  as  to  its 
title.  It  fell  to  his  son-in-law,  Lucius  Hartshorn,  a  deputy  sheriff  of 
Lancaster,  to  make  the  attachment.  Accompanied  by  Ben  Osgood  of 
the  Glen  House,  Hartshorn  followed  the  carriage  road  to  the  Halfway 
House  and  then  cut  across  the  crust  to  the  top. 

Their  troubles  began  when  the  two  men  attempted  to  enter  one  of 
the  stone  houses.  Covered  with  hard-packed  snow  and  ice,  with  frost 
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a  foot  and  a  half  thick  on  the  windows,  the  house  proved  to  be  very 
nearly  burglar-proof.  Finally  they  forced  their  way  in  through  a  win¬ 
dow,  finding  the  interior  of  the  hotel  like  a  tomb,  the  walls  and  all  the 
furniture  draped  with  some  four  inches  of  frost,  while  the  air  was  ex¬ 
tremely  biting  and  the  darkness  such  that  a  lamp  was  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  distinguish  objects. 

Delay  was  dangerous.  Completing  their  legal  duty,  they  stepped 
out  on  the  platform  to  find  a  large  and  swiftly-moving  cloud  coming 
towards  them  from  the  southwest.  To  be  caught  in  a  frost  cloud  proba¬ 
bly  would  prove  fatal.  With  all  possible  speed  they  hurried  down  the 
mountain,  managing  to  reach  some  shelter  before  they  were  enveloped 
in  the  icy  cloud.12 

Another  winter  ascent,  on  19  February  1862,  is  worth  recording. 
This  was  accomplished  by  John  H.  Spaulding  of  Lancaster,  with  two 
others,  who  spent  two  days  and  nights  in  the  old  Summit  House. 

Mr.  Spaulding’s  own  graphic  account  of  his  visit  states  that  they 
left  the  Glen  House  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  10  February,  in 
bright  moonlight,  with  ample  packs  and  provisions.  They  used  snow- 
shoes  on  the  first  half  of  the  trip,  walking  slowly  up  the  carriage  road 
in  the  still  night,  and  reaching  a  point  above  the  present  Halfway 
House  after  midnight. 

He  describes  vividly  the  beautiful  scene — the  glittering  crust,  the 
tree  shadows  across  their  path,  and  the  white,  winding  road  and  con¬ 
trasting  evergreen  thickets.  Building  a  big  fire,  they  dozed  about  it 
until  daybreak,  when  they  went  on  without  snowshoes,  advancing  by 
cutting  steps  in  the  ice.  At  five  miles  up,  a  wide  ice  field  was  encoun¬ 
tered,  necessitating  the  cutting  of  deep  steps.  At  about  six  miles  a 
deep  drift  impeded  their  progress  and  prevented  them  from  following 
the  road.  Here  lunch  was  taken,  and  they  found  the  thermometer 
registered,  in  a  rising  wind,  twenty -seven  degrees  above  zero.  Storm 
clouds  over  toward  Mt.  Carter  warned  them  to  hasten  on,  which  they 
did  as  rapidly  as  conditions  would  permit.  Near  the  top  a  heavy  black 
cloud  settled  down  and  froze  upon  them. 

At  the  summit  they  found  the  houses  covered  with  glistening  ice 
and  with  curious  frost  feathers  standing  out  on  the  northerly  side. 
Climbing  a  drift,  they  broke  away  the  ice  from  a  south  gable-end  win¬ 
dow  of  the  old  stone  Summit  House  and  managed  to  enter  the  attic. 
Bringing  up  a  stove  from  the  lower  floor,  they  lighted  a  fire  and  passed 
a  fairly  comfortable  night  by  barricading  the  walls  and  windows  with 
mattresses. 
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In  the  morning  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  bliz¬ 
zard,  and  were  compelled  to  stand  a  siege  for  thirty-six  hours.  Within 
the  hotel  arctic  conditions  prevailed.  Snow  and  ice  lay  piled  all  about 
from  three  inches  to  five  feet  deep.  The  furniture  was  set  in  feathery 
white  casings,  and  snow  wTeaths  and  icicles  were  everywhere  on  the 
ceilings  and  walls.  Mr.  Spaulding  describes  the  sun  setting  in  a  vast 
snow  bank,  and  a  hundred  glittering  peaks  shining  out  like  so  many 
points  of  fire  in  the  moonlight.  The  party  returned  to  the  Glen  in 
another  heavy  snowstorm.13 
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6.  The  Carriage  Road 


ON  l  July  1853  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  signed  a  bill 
granting  to  General  David  O.  Macomber  a  charter  for  the 
Mount  Washington  Road  Company, with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 
He  planned  to  build  a  road  sixteen  feet  wide,  macadamized,  with  a 
protecting  wall  three  feet  high  in  dangerous  places,  leading  to  a  pala¬ 
tial  hotel  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

On  1  September,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Alpine  House  in  Gorham,  the 
company  was  organized,  with  Macomber  as  president  and  J.  R.  Lufkin, 
Pordand,  Maine,  clerk  and  treasurer.  Two  directors,  Abner  Lowell 
and  Robert  I.  Robinson,  with  William  Senter,  all  three  from  Portland, 
undertook  the  raising  of  the  money.  The  stock  was  issued  to  them  in 
blocks  of  from  one  to  twenty  shares  for  convenience  in  transferring. 

Once  the  charter  was  granted,  Macomber  was  eager  to  get  the  road 
surveyed.  On  the  second  of  July,  through  a  Portland  jeweler,  Macom¬ 
ber  met  R.  C.  Ricker,  a  young  civil  engineer  from  St.  Louis,  who  was 
hired  to  make  the  survey  and  to  select  the  most  picturesque  route. 
The  next  day  Ricker  began  his  work,  with  Charles  H.  V.  Cavis,  an 
engineer  from  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  as  his  assistant.  The  follow- 
ing  year,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lufkin,  Cavis  succeeded  him  as  clerk  and 
treasurer  of  the  company. 

By  the  fall  of  1854,  Ricker  and  Cavis  had  completed  the  survey, 
locating  the  road  almost  exactly  where  it  is  today,  eight  miles  long, 
with  an  average  grade  of  twelve  per  cent,  and  a  maximum  grade  of 
twenty-six  per  cent.  They  determined  the  height  of  the  mountain  to 
be  6284  feet,  a  figure  which  the  government  surveyors  have  inscribed 
on  the  marker  at  the  summit.  The  contract  for  construction,  at  $8000 
a  mile,  was  awarded  to  John  P.  Rich  and  Dillon  P.  Myers,  and  Cavis 
was  engaged  as  superintendent.  Work  was  begun  in  1855. 
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The  task,  that  lay  ahead  was  enormous.  Since  the  site  was  eight 
miles  from  the  nearest  railroad,  all  supplies  and  material  had  to  be 
hauled  to  the  base  by  horses  and  oxen.  Dynamite  was  unknown. 
Black  powder  was  the  only  explosive  available.  All  holes  for  blasting 
were  hand-drilled.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  were  carried  up  on  the  backs 
of  horses  or  men. 

In  June  1855  Spaulding  wrote:  "When  a  carriage  can  run  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Washington,  who  can  prophesy  what  a  bright  new  era 
will  dawn  upon  White  Mountain  life?  ...  a  survey  is  this  season  antici¬ 
pated,  by  which  the  road  will  be  located  somewhere  down  the  western 
side;  thus  completing  a  carriage-route  that  for  novelty,  and  unparal¬ 
leled  wonder-exciting  location,  will  not  in  the  western  world  have  an 
equal.”1 

Cavis  completed  the  survey  to  the  summit,  and  carried  it  down  the 
southern  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range  to  the  Crawford  House. 
But  the  Civil  War  interfered  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  latter  proj¬ 
ect.  A  later  proposal  to  run  a  toll  road  the  entire  length  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Range  is  still  in  existence,  in  blueprint. 

A  glimpse  of  General  Macomber’s  vigorous  and  inspiring  personal¬ 
ity  is  given  by  Starr  King  in  the  story  of  his  first  visit  to  Tuckerman 
Ravine  in  July  1855,  where  his  party  lunched  dangerously  under  the 
Snow  Arch:  "Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Glen  House,  has  opened  a  horse¬ 
path  from  .  .  .  the  new  Mount  Washington  carriage-road,  to  .  .  .  [Her¬ 
mit  Lake]  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine.  A  small  party  of  gentlemen  was 
invited  by  .  .  .  [D.  O.  Macomber]  to  try  this  path  on  foot,  and  dine 
with  him  at  the  snow-bank  in  the  rocky  gulf.  .  .  A  more  competent  or 
inspiring  leader  of  such  an  excursion  than  Mr.  M.  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  find.”2 

A  unique,  though  long-forgotten,  project  of  Macomber’s  was  the 
building  of  an  elaborate  hotel  on  the  summit  and  the  designing  of  an 
omnibus  for  use  on  the  road.  Of  this  novel  idea  Major  Lewis  Dow¬ 
ning,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Abbot-Downing  Company  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  whose  Concord  coaches  have  been  known  on  every  fron¬ 
tier  in  the  United  States,  wrote:  "General  Macomber  came  to  our 
shops  in  1855  .  .  .  and  wanted  us  to  make  him  a  small  model  of  an 
omnibus  from  his  description  . . .  We  delivered  it  to  him  July  6,  1855. ”3 
Macomber  finally  ordered  twelve  of  these  vehicles,  but  before  they 
were  entirely  finished  the  road  company  failed. 

These  omnibuses  were  made  with  a  cane  seat  chair  for  each  pas¬ 
senger  beside  each  window,  six  on  each  side  of  the  vehicle.  The  bodies 
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were  arranged  with  screws,  two  on  each  end,  so  that  they  could  be 
placed  on  a  level,  either  in  going  up  or  down  the  mountain. 

Previous  to  this  Major  Downing  had  made  for  Macomber  a  small 
passenger  wagon  for  use  on  the  carriage  road  as  it  was  being  built, 
ffand  this  we  always  considered  the  first  real  wagon  made  for  the 
purpose  that  ever  went  up  the  mountain.”4 

These  omnibuses  were  equipped  with  powerful  brakes  to  be  applied 
to  the  wheels  and  to  be  operated  by  the  feet  of  the  driver.  Along  the 
floor  of  the  carriage  lay  a  strap  which  could  be  pulled  by  any  passenger 
if  necessary,  and  the  horses  instantly  brought  to  a  standstill.  For  these 
vehicles — the  model,  the  light  wagon,  and  a  baggage  wagon — the 
Downing  Company  insisted  on  being  paid,  though  never  with  any 
success. 

Of  the  actual  construction  of  the  road,  Ben  Osgood,  famous  Glen 
House  guide,  wrote:  "The  day  I  went  to  the  Glen,  July  22d,  1856, 
the  first  two  miles  were  completed.”5 

Evidently  the  Halfway  House,  3840  feet  above  the  sea,  had  been 
built  by  that  time.  The  first  four  miles,  to  the  Ledge  above  the  Halfway 
House,  were  completed  in  1857.  Then  the  money  became  exhausted. 
No  new  backers  being  found,  the  work  stopped.  This  was  a  cruel  blow 
to  General  Macomber,  who  left  the  mountains,  never  to  return. 

On  25  April  1857  the  directors  met  at  Portland,  but  adjourned  for 
three  weeks  at  a  request  received  by  letter  from  Mr.  Macomber.  On 
16  May  they  met  again,  but  as  there  was  no  word  from  him,  this  un¬ 
usual  vote  was  entered  in  the  records  of  the  company:  "Voted,  that 
J.  M.  Wood  try  and  find  where  the  President  is.”6 

Competition  between  the  Glen  Bridle  Path  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountain  and  the  Crawford  and  Fabyan  paths  on  the  west  was  keen. 
The  Fabyan  House  had  burned  in  1853,  but  the  proprietors  of  the 
Crawford  House  and  Brabrook’s  White  Mountain  House  on  the  west 
side  of  the  range  and  Thompson’s  Glen  House  on  the  east  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  secure  business  for  their  strings  of  sure-footed  ponies. 
Those  on  the  west  were  highly  pleased  at  the  failure  of  the  first  Mount 
Washington  Road  Company,  and  pushed  their  plans  to  attract  visitors 
to  their  side  of  the  mountain.  By  1857  they  had  opened  a  carriage 
road  from  the  vicinity  of  Fabyan  to  a  point  well  above  the  present 
Base  Station  of  the  cog  railway.  Over  it  passengers  were  carried  in  six- 
horse  wagons  to  within  two  miles  of  the  summit,  whence  the  ascent 
was  completed  with  well-trained  ponies  or  on  foot. 

For  three  years  the  carriage  road  to  the  summit  lay  half  completed. 
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But  John  P.  Rich,  one  of  the  builders  of  the  first  four  miles  of  the 
road,  and  Joseph  S.  Hall,  leader  in  building  the  original  Summit 
House,  never  lost  faith  in  the  enterprise.  Through  them  David  Pin- 
gree  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  led  to  enter  the  project  as  its 
financial  backer. 

No  man  in  the  White  Mountains  at  that  time  was  better  equipped  to 
finance  the  road  or  more  interested  in  its  success  than  Mr.  Pingree. 
Since  1846  he  had  controlled  a  vast  area  of  forest  land  in  the  tract 
known  as  Sargent’s  Purchase,  lying  southerly  from  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton.  Also,  through  his  interest  in  the  Jackson  Iron  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  had  extracted  some  ore  from  Iron  Mountain  in  Jack- 
son,  he  controlled  woodland  on  and  near  Mount  Washington,  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  company  to  include  the  summit. 

By  1859  Pingree’s  aid  was  assured,  and  with  it  that  of  his  associate, 
Ebenezer  S.  Coe  of  Bangor,  Maine.  On  27  June  a  new  corporation,  to 
be  called  the  Mount  Washington  Summit  Road  Company,  was  char¬ 
tered,  the  directors  of  the  old  corporation  surrendering  to  the  con¬ 
tractors  Rich  and  Myers  their  interest  in  the  right  of  way  and  roadbed 
so  far  constructed  and  releasing  to  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  their 
remaining  interests.  Thereupon  the  new  company  was  organized, 
with  Pingree,  Rich,  Nathaniel  Weston  of  Salem,  William  Heywood  of 
Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  William  Senter  of  Portland,  Maine,  and 
Amos  B.  Merrill  of  Boston  as  directors.  Pingree  was  elected  president 
and  Senter  treasurer.  Pingree  and  Rich  each  held  617  shares  of  stock. 
A  qualifying  share  was  issued  to  each  of  the  other  directors;  On  6  July 
i860  the  directors  voted  to  open  the  road  from  the  Glen  House  to  the 
Ledge,  and  begin  collecting  tolls. 

Rich  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  to  the  summit, 
the  contract  for  which  was  given  to  Joseph  S.  Hall.  A  date  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  was  set  for  the  work  to  be  finished,  and  Hall  put  it 
through  with  a  week  or  more  to  spare.  He  employed  eighty  workmen 
up  to  the  day  of  the  formal  opening. 

With  the  road  almost  completed,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
Colonel  Joseph  M.  Thompson,  landlord  of  the  first  Glen  House,  and 
one  of  the  ardent  boosters  of  the  carriage  road  in  i860,  had,  in  1853, 
opposed  the  road  and  had  asked  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  forbid  its  construction.  He  claimed  that  the  Legislature  had 
no  power  to  create  a  toll  road  to  be  used  only  for  pleasure;  and,  if  this 
contention  was  not  sustained,  he  asked  damages  for  loss  of  rental  of 
the  forty  or  fifty  saddle  horses  he  kept  busy  on  his  bridle  path.  The 


Humorist  Josh  Billings  at  his  spring  near  Glen  House. 


Carriage  road,  buses,  and  Summit  House  as  planned  by  General  Macomber. 


First  carriage  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  First  coach  to  reach  the  summit  8  August  1861. 


Fabyan  House  coach  sent  to  the  summit  by  B.  F.  Keith  for  Biograph  (motion)  pictures  that  were  shown  in  the  U.  S 

and  many  foreign  countries.  Charles  Ellery  O’Hara  driving. 


Building  the  big  Summit  House. 


Old  Peppersass  used  in  building  Cog  Railway 
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local  court,  which  passed  on  land  damages,  awarded  him  $3500.  The 
Carriage  Road  Corporation  promptly  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  Thompson’s  lawyers  argued  that  the  charter  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional:  This  isn’t  a  public  way.  It  is  just  a  scheme  for  private  emolu¬ 
ment.  The  public  good  does  not  require  that  a  road  should  be  made 
over  the  highest  mountain  on  this  side  of  the  continent.” 

The  court  disposed  of  this  theory  in  a  few  words:  "The  particular 
object  of  travelers  who  might  have  occasion  to  use  the  road,  whether 
business  or  health,  or  amusement  and  recreation,  could  not  affect  the 
question  whether  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  public.”  And  as  for  compen¬ 
sation  for  injury  to  his  saddle-horse  business,  the  court  added :  "Every 
man  when  he  embarks  in  any  business  .  .  .  must  do  it  at  the  risk  of 
such  changes  as  time  and  the  progress  of  the  age  may  introduce.” 

Long  before  the  road  was  opened,  Mr.  Thompson  changed  his  atti¬ 
tude.  He  began  to  see  the  greatly  increased  business  that  the  road 
would  bring  him  in  comparison  to  his  bridle  path,  and  he  became  an 
enthusiastic  booster,  so  much  so  that  during  the  spring  of  1861,  when 
the  road  was  almost  ready  to  be  opened,  keen  rivalry  sprang  up  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  neighbor,  Colonel  John  R.  Hitchcock,  landlord  of 
the  Alpine  House  at  Gorham,  as  to  which  of  them  should  have  the 
honor  of  driving  the  first  vehicle  to  the  summit.  Thompson  settled  the 
question  by  driving  a  one-horse  buckboard  to  the  top  in  June,  with 
two  men  holding  the  carriage  upright  on  the  rocks  where  the  road  was 
not  finished.  Ben  Osgood,  writing  to  my  father  in  1899,  said:  "J.  M. 
Thompson  and  a  man  with  him  were  the  first  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
Mt.  with  any  kind  of  a  four  wheeled  carriage,  having  to  go  one  half 
mile  over  the  bridle  path  from  the  end  of  the  road  where  the  workmen 
were  grading,  and  it  was  a  grand  triumph  as  they  got  up  to  the  top  and 
back  without  a  scratch  or  break.”7 

With  the  opening  of  the  road,  Thompson’s  stable  found  plenty  of 
new  business  in  carrying  mountain -wagon  loads  of  tourists  up  the 
mountain.  The  wagons  were  three-seaters  with  four  horses  and  four¬ 
seaters  with  six,  carrying  respectively  seven  and  eleven  passengers 
and  driver. 

Thursday,  8  August  1861,  was  the  day  of  the  official  opening.  Most 
of  the  directors  except  Mr.  Pmgree,  with  invited  guests,  came  the  day 
before  from  Portland  to  Gorham,  and  started  for  the  summit  at  seven 
in  the  morning  in  three  covered  wagons  designed  by  Colonel  Hitch¬ 
cock  for  mountain  use.  Parties  from  the  Glen  were  already  on  the  way. 
Writing  to  Among  the  Clouds  in  1887,  Joseph  Hall  stated  that  the 
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vehicle  which  received  the  credit  for  first  reaching  the  summit  was  the 
eight-horse  Concord  coach  driven  by  George  W.  Lane,  afterwards  for 
many  years  in  charge  of  the  stables  of  the  Fabyan  House  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1898,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  actually  led  the  way  in  a  car¬ 
riage  "drawn  by  four  beautiful  buckskins,  driven  by  Alonzo  Newell.” 
They  had  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  to  ride  with  them,  but  they 
chose  the  hotel  coach.  Mr.  Hall  added: 

We  were  followed  by  Lane,  with  his  eight-in-hand,  who  had  as  many 
passengers  as  could  hang  onto  the  coach.  Mr.  Thompson  was  sometimes  on 
the  inside  by  Mrs.  Thompson  and  sometimes  was  standing  on  top  of  the 
coach  waving  an  American  flag. 

The  excitement  ran  high  and  carriage  after  carriage  followed.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  fully  200  people  congregated  on  the  Summit  that  day.  I  had 
brought  up  a  six-pound  cannon  and  a  national  salute  was  fired,  but  there 
was  no  responsive  echo,  until  the  cannon  was  taken  a  mile  down  the  road, 
when  Mount  Washington  answered  back  in  echo  notes.8 

Soon  after  the  Glen  vehicles,  came  the  three  official  mountain 
wagons.  Abraham  Bedell  of  Jefferson  drove  the  first  of  the  three,  and 
both  he  and  Lane  received  souvenir  whips,  suitably  inscribed. 

Escorting  the  official  carriages  to  the  summit  on  horseback  was  a 
young  volunteer  "marshal,”  Hamilton  Willis  of  Boston,  a  cousin  of 
Louisa  May  Alcott.  At  the  angle  of  the  road  near  the  fifth  milepost  he 
proudly  showed  the  visitors  a  big  sofa-shaped  rock  which  the  work¬ 
men,  for  a  bribe  of  ten  pounds  of  tobacco,  had  set  up  and  christened 
"Willis’  Seat.” 

Describing  the  event  years  later,  Mr.  Lane  wrote:  "On  August  8, 
1861,  I  drove  the  first  passenger  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington 
with  eight  horses,  and  we  had  a  beautiful  day.  There  was  no  other 
coach  driven  up  that  day.  Abraham  Bedell  drove  a  mountain  wagon 
drawn  by  six  horses,  but  didn’t  reach  the  summit  until  three  hours 
after  I  did.  I  can’t  remember  names  of  all  my  party — 16  up — 19  down 
the  mountain  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  of  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 
Mass.  .  .  .  was  the  man  that  presented  me  the  whip.  I  have  used  it  ever 
since  then  and  still  have  it  in  my  possession.”9 

In  a  dispatch  from  the  summit,  the  Eastern  Argus  of  Portland, 
Maine,  added :  "On  arriving  at  the  summit,  the  discharge  of  cannon 
proclaims  our  arrival  and  that  the  Simplon  of  the  American  Alps  is 
opened.”10 

The  Boston  Advertiser  reported  that  an  English  gentleman  from 
Montreal  proposed  cheers  of  congratulation  for  the  directors  and 
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guests,  followed  by  "  three  more  as  hearty  for  the  Union  of  the  States.”11 
.  After  photographs  were  taken,  there  came  a  battalion  of  workmen, 
armed  with  axes,  spades,  and  crowbars,  led  by  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Hall,  mounted  and  in  a  fantastic  uniform — "the  most  picturesque 
part  of  which,”  writes  the  Argus  reporter,  "is  his  blue  stockings 
drawn  over  his  pants.”12 

The  display  of  the  flag  and  the  firing  of  the  salute  were  followed  by 
an  invitation  for  the  guests  to  dine  in  the  Tiptop  House,  then  run  by 
D.  N.  Cushman.  Speeches  by  Mr.  Rich,  for  the  corporation,  and  by 
Hamilton  Willis,  J.  S.  Little,  John  A.  Poor,  and  Robert  I.  Robison 
concluded  the  dinner. 

Giving  Mr.  Hall  a  friendly  send-off,  the  Boston  Advertiser  said: 
"Joseph  S.  Hall,  the  contractor  .  .  .  not  only  faithfully  and  fully  car¬ 
ried  forward  to  its  successful  completion,  but  is  entitled  to  the  eminent 
praise  of  having  suggested  the  idea  and  plan  of  this  noble  work.”13 
Thus  was  General  Macomber  officially  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  for¬ 
gotten  persons. 

From  that  time  on,  the  "mountain  wagon”  became  a  fixture  with 
nearly  every  White  Mountain  hotel.  The  trip  to  Mount  Washington  in 
groups  was  a  regular  feature  of  a  summer  vacation.  Landlords  of  many 
of  the  hotels  became  noted  for  their  skill  as  drivers.  Usually  a  drive  to 
the  mountain  took  a  full  day,  including  many  miles  uphill  to  the  Glen, 
topped  by  four  hours  of  steady  walking  for  the  horses  up  the  toll  road. 

Of  the  few  records  of  ascents  of  Mount  Washington  by  the  carriage 
road  in  its  opening  year,  perhaps  the  most  vivid  and  realistic  was  that 
of  Louisa  May  Alcott.  During  that  summer  of  1861,  Miss  Alcott  was 
vacationing  at  the  Alpine  House  in  Gorham,  then  run  by  "Jolly  John 
Hitchcock.”  With  her  cousins  Hamilton  and  Louisa  Willis,  she  made 
the  ascent  in  a  mountain  wagon  drawn  by  six  buckskin -colored  horses 
and  driven  by  the  famous  driver,  Abraham  Bedell  of  Jefferson.  She 
tells  of  climbing  up  a  "smooth  ladder”  where  "sometimes  we  looked 
up  granite  walls  that  seemed  to  shut  out  the  sky,  then  into  gorges  that 
sink  sheer  down  a  mile  or  more,  and  turned  the  brain  giddy  with  a 
glance.”14 

Miss  Alcott  tells  of  timber  line :  "The  trees  grew  smaller  and  smaller 
as  we  went,  and  the  last  miniature  wood  had  something  pathetic  in  it, 
the  tiny  trees  were  so  like  large  ones  in  shape  and  age,  and  though  so 
stunted,  had  a  desperate  sort  of  hardihood  in  clinging  to  the  scanty 
soil,  as  if  bent  on  living  though  all  the  elements  forbid.” 

Her  party  ascended  the  flat  roof  of  the  Tiptop  House  for  a  look 
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through  the  telescope,  then  came  down  again  for  dinner.  After  dinner 
she  tells  of  "picturesque  guides,  with  metal  badges  on  their  caps, 
wearing  gay  jackets,  and  making  shrill  calls  to  the  files  of  horses  they 
led.” 

In  all  the  years  of  horses  and  automobiles,  there  has  been  recorded 
but  one  fatal  accident  on  the  Mount  Washington  Summit  Road,  as  it 
is  now  officially  known.  On  12  July  1880,  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
below  the  Halfway  House,  a  four-horse  mountain  wagon  in  which 
were  descending  a  party  of  tourists  from  Michigan  was  overturned  as  a 
result  of  too-rapid  driving  by  an  intoxicated  driver.  Mrs.  Ira  Chiches¬ 
ter  of  Allegan,  Michigan,  was  killed,  while  her  husband  and  several 
others  were  injured.15  Freeman  Lindsey,  the  driver,  who  had  been 
drinking  with  other  drivers  at  the  summit  before  driving  down  the 
mountain,  received  a  broken  leg  and  concussion  of  the  brain.  He  was 
unconscious  until  the  next  morning,  never  fully  recovered,  and  died 
some  years  later  at  Lancaster.  All  the  drivers  who  had  been  drinking 
were  discharged  that  night,  and  settlements  made  with  the  injured 
passengers. 

One  reminder  of  the  men  responsible  for  building  the  road,  is  a 
tablet  in  memory  of  John  P.  Rich,  set  in  a  huge  slanting  ledge  of  rock 
at  the  right  of  the  road  just  after  it  starts  to  ascend  from  the  Glen.  It 
bears  the  inscription : 

In  Memory  of 
JOHN  P.  RICH 
Who  died  in  Windsor,  Cal., 

Nov.  15,  1863. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  con¬ 
tractors  and  Superintendent  of 
the  completion  of  this  work, 
which  was  opened  Aug.  8,  1861. 

For  years  the  stages  and  buses  paused  at  the  tablet  for  the  passen¬ 
gers  to  read  the  inscription.  One  woman,  who  had  been  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  epitaph,  turned  to  the  driver  with  the  question :  "  Where 
was  Mr.  Rich  buried?” 

ffRight  behind  that  rock,  ma’am,”  replied  the  driver. 

After  the  opening  day  in  1861,  no  other  Concord  coach  climbed 
Mount  Washington  until  20  July  1899.  On  tHat  day  N.  J.  Keating, 
press  representative  of  Keith’s  Theatre  in  Boston,  sent  the  eight-horse 
coach  from  the  Fabyan  House  to  the  summit,  where  biograph  pictures 
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were  taken  by  a  representative  of  the  American  Mutoscope  and  Bio¬ 
graph  Company  of  New  York.  These  early  motion  pictures  of  the 
coach  ascending  the  mountain,  the  crowd  at  the  summit,  and  the  rail¬ 
road  train  were  exhibited  in  leading  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  brought  a  great  amount  of  publicity  to  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  writing  of  the  event  Mr.  Keating  says : 

The  coach  picture  made  the  biggest  hit  of  the  lot. ...  In  some  respects  it 
is  considered  the  most  remarkable  motion  picture  ever  made  .  .  .  and  it  is 
always  certain  to  elicit  applause  wherever  included  in  a  biograph  program. 
•  •  •  The  panoramic  view  of  the  Summit  is  quite  clear,  the  various  buildings 
standing  out  distinctly  against  the  white  cloud  background,  and  many  of 
the  personages  moving  about  on  the  platform  being  distinctly  recognizable, 
among  others  the  publisher  of  Among  the  Clouds.1* 

This  coach  was  the  first  and  only  one  of  the  tallyho  variety  ever  to 
make  the  ascent.  It  was  built  by  the  Abbot-Downing  Company  for  use 
at  the  Twin  Mountain  House,  and  was  delivered  4  July  1870.  Of  it 
Major  Downing  wrote : 

It  has  now  become  an  historic  coach,  as  I  do  not  think  there  is  another 
coach  in  the  world  photographed  on  such  a  world-renowned  mountain. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  built  by  the  Abbot-Downing  Com- 
pany,  for  in  fact,  no  other  firm  but  ourselves  has  ever  made  this  particular 
type  of  coach,  the  first  one  being  made  in  1827,  72  years  ago,  on  the  same 
spot  where  I  am  now  writing.17 

As  an  investment  the  carriage  road  soon  paid  dividends.  But  David 
Pingree,  the  promoter,  did  not  live  to  benefit  from  it.  This  property, 
together  with  his  great  timberlands  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine, 
passed  to  the  trustees,  Ebenezer  S.  Coe  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  one  of 
David’s  sons.  Later,  a  second  son,  David,  Jr.,  succeeded  his  brother  as 
a  trustee  and  continued  to  operate  the  road  and  collect  tolls  until 
24  May  1906,  when  the  Pingree  stock  was  sold  to  E.  Libby  8c  Sons  of 
Gorham,  New  Hampshire. 

This  was  only  two  years  after  the  first  "Climb  to  the  Clouds”  auto¬ 
mobile  race  up  the  carriage  road.  Few  persons  sensed  the  coming  tide 
of  automobile  traffic  which  would  one  day  sweep  horse-drawn  vehicles 
off  the  mountain  road  forever.  Even  the  Libby  Company,  farsighted  as 
it  was  in  purchasing  the  Glen  property,  saw  no  immediate  demand  for 
transportation  up  the  old  road.  Two  days  after  taking  title,  the  com¬ 
pany  wrote  to  the  editor  of  Among  the  Clouds :  "We  have  not  decided 
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as  yet  to  run  a  regular  line  of  stages  on  the  mountain,  but  intend  to 
have  a  larger  livery  at  the  Glen  to  accommodate  the  public.”18 

It  was  not  many  years,  however,  before  increasing  demand  for  the 
privilege  of  driving  an  automobile  to  the  pinnacle  of  New  England  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  itself.  The  Libby  Company  was  quick  to  see  its  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  to  prepare  for  the  really  big  business  that  later  developed. 
How  well  the  road  had  been  surveyed  and  built  was  evidenced  by  the 
ease  with  which  it  has  now  been  widened  and  improved  with  crushed 
stone  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  automobile,  and  the  fact  that  the 
location  of  the  road  has  never  been  altered  materially  for  conventional 
vehicles.  But  during  the  fall  of  1952  a  relocation  was  made  just  above 
the  Horn  to  make  it  possible  for  Army  "weasels”  to  climb  the  wind¬ 
ward  and,  therefore,  relatively  snowless  side  of  Chandler  Ridge.  For 
the  leeward  slope  at  this  point  above  the  Horn  is  usually  laden  with  a 
deep  and  very  steep  snowdrift,  completely  covering  the  road. 

During  these  years,  also,  a  fleet  of  automobile  stages  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  ancient  mountain  wagons,  and  thousands  of  private  cars 
also  make  the  ascent  each  year. 

During  that  first  summer  of  the  Libby  ownership,  one  hundred 
horse-drawn  vehicles  used  the  carriage  road.  In  1930,  four  thousand 
automobiles  made  the  trip  to  the  summit.  The  day  of  the  horse  on  the 
mountain  had  ended,  and  the  old  highway  was  rechristened  the 
"Automobile  Road.” 
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7.  A  Railway  to  the  Moon 


RAILROADING  in  the  United  States  was  barely  twenty- 
nine  years  old  and  the  first  railroad  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
-  Nashua  8c  Lowell,  was  in  its  twentieth  year  when  in  June  of 
1858  Sylvester  Marsh  petitioned  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  for  a 
charter  for  a  railroad  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington. 

Even  so  unique  a  petition  as  this  received  practically  no  recognition 
in  the  press  of  that  day.  Fortunately  some  years  later  Mr.  Marsh  dic¬ 
tated  an  "Outline”  of  his  connection  with  the  railway.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  legislators  thought  he  was  crazy,  but  that  if  he  chose 
to  "fool  away”  his  own  money  in  such  an  enterprise,  that  was  his  busi¬ 
ness.  So  they  granted  him  charters  for  railways  to  the  summits  of 
Mounts  Washington  and  Lafayette.  One  story  has  come  down  through 
the  years  that  an  amendment  was  proposed  to  permit  Marsh  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  railroad  to  the  moon. 

But  this  clear-headed  vigorous  man  of  fifty -five,  the  successful  origi¬ 
nator  of  meat-packing,  who  was  still  in  business  in  Chicago  after  thirty 
years  of  activity,  was  no  idle  dreamer.  Born  in  Campton,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  1803,  Sylvester  was  a  husky  lad,  who  did  his  share  of  chores 
on  the  backwoods  farm.  But  during  the  brief  school  sessions,  he  dis¬ 
covered  an  intense  interest  in  books,  especially  those  dealing  with 
machinery  and  inventions.  More  thoughtful  than  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  Sylvester  was  forever  tinkering  with  the  farm  machines  and 
dreaming  bright  dreams  of  the  big  land  Outside. 

When  he  was  twenty-three,  Marsh  was  running  a  provision  stand  in 
the  newly-built  Quincy  Market  in  Boston.  Then,  moving  west  to 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  he  supplied  meat  to  New  York  and  Boston  markets. 
By  the  end  of  1833  he  was  located  in  the  infant  village  of  Chicago, 
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selling  beef  to  its  three  hundred  inhabitants  and  to  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Dearborn.  His  invention  of  meat-packing  machinery  brought 
him  a  fortune,  which  was  swept  away  in  the  panic  of  the  1830s.  So  he 
started  again,  this  time  in  the  grain  business,  recouped  his  losses,  and 
was  able  to  retire  from  active  business  in  1855,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

"When  a  man  has  made  enough  to  live  on  he  ought  to  stop  work,” 
was  Mr.  Marsh’s  firm  belief.  So,  having  reached  this  comfortable  status, 
he  closed  out  his  business  and  turned  eastward  to  enjoy  a  quiet  life  in 
Boston’s  suburb,  Jamaica  Plain. 

But  leisure  brought  on  dyspepsia,  and  years  later,  being  asked  at  a 
public  hearing,  "What  led  you  to  build  the  Mount  Washington  Rail¬ 
way?”  he  replied,  "I  built  it  for  a  pastime  and  to  cure  the  dyspepsia 
more  than  anything  else.”1 

Perhaps  a  truer  picture  of  what  spurred  him  into  this  project  can  be 
found  in  his  own  description  of  a  climb  up  Mount  Washington  in 
August  1857  with  the  minister  of  the  Eliot  Church,  Roxbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Overtaken  by  storm  and  night,  the  two  men  lost  their  way, 
finally  stumbling  onto  the  Tiptop  House  nearly  exhausted.  Marsh  at 
once  saw  the  need  of  an  easier  and  safer  way  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
especially  with  travel  to  the  summit  only  then  in  its  infancy,  and  set 
himself  to  devise  such  a  way. 

But  a  highly  pertinent  question  that  has  never  before  been  an¬ 
swered,  or  even  asked  in  any  history  of  Mount  Washington  is:  Where 
did  this  inventor  of  meat-packing  machinery  get  the  idea  of  a  mountain¬ 
climbing  cog  railway?  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  in  the  slightest  from 
Mr.  Marsh’s  farsighted  vision  nor  from  his  tremendous  energy  and 
drive  in  promoting  that  vision  and  putting  through  an  almost  impos¬ 
sible  task.  But  there  is  something  incongruous  about  a  man  who  has 
retired  from  business  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  suddenly  conceiving  and 
putting  into  effect  an  idea  so  radically  different  from  anything  on 
which  he  had  previously  worked,  and  about  his  securing  a  charter  for 
so  remarkable  a  railway  within  three  years,  although  the  first  working 
model  he  mentions  was  not  built  until  some  seven  years  after  the 
charter  was  granted! 

As  the  promoter  and  builder  of  one  of  the  world’s  most  spectacular 
railways,  Sylvester  Marsh  earned  and  will  always  keep  a  niche  in 
Mount  Washington’s  hall  of  fame  ample  enough  for  his  sturdy  frame. 
But  evidence  has  now  been  brought  to  light  indicating  that  it  was 
from  Herrick  Aiken  (1797-1866),  inventive  genius  of  Franklin,  New 
Hampshire,  that  Mr.  Marsh  first  secured  the  idea  of  the  cog  railway, 


Peppersass  pushing  an  open  car  at  the  summit. 


Train  on  Jacob’s  Ladder,  highest  and  windiest  trestle  on  the  road. 
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Base  Station  with  Marshfield  House  at  left. 


Looking  southeast  from  Mount  Washington.  In  the  center  is  Mount  Doublehead,  with  Lake 
Sebago  beyond  and  Mount  Kearsarge  at  right.  Nearly  too  miles  distant  is  the  faint  line  ol 

the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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and  that  it  was  in  the  end  Herrick’s  son  Walter  who  made  the  railway 
a  financial  success.  In  an  article  in  Among  the  Clouds  on  1  September 
1877,  Walter  Aiken  stated  that  about  1850  his  father  conceived  the 
idea  of  ascending  Mount  Washington  by  means  of  a  cog  railroad.  He 
built  a  model  of  a  roadbed  and  track  with  the  cog  rail,  and  made  two 
ascents  of  Mount  Washington  on  horseback  to  determine  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  the  idea  and  of  the  route.  However,  upon  consulting  with  prom¬ 
inent  railroad  men,  he  was  dissuaded  from  the  enterprise,  as  they 
thought  the  scheme  was  impracticable  and  that  it  would  not  warrant 
the  outlay.  ffI  now  have  the  model  in  my  possession  at  my  office,” 
Walter  Aiken  added. 

Neither  Herrick  Aiken  nor  his  son  Walter  took  out  a  patent  of  any 
kind  in  relation  to  the  cog  railway.  Even  this  mention  of  Herrick’s 
model  brought  out  no  further  comment,  and  it  was  fifty  years  later  be¬ 
fore  the  granddaughter  and  great-granddaughter  of  the  elder  Aiken 
confirmed  Walter’s  account  of  his  father’s  connection  with  Marsh’s 
"invention.”2  They  told  also  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  many  visits  to  their 
home,  where  he  discussed  the  model  and  the  details  of  building  the 
railroad.  Herrick’s  youngest  son  added  that  the  route  selected  by 
Marsh  was  one  of  those  blazed  earlier  by  Herrick  Aiken. 

Herrick  Aiken  in  1854  started  the  manufacture  of  latch  needles  for 
making  hosiery.  Franklin  needles  are  still  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world.  In  the  same  year  he  invented  the  first  circular  knitting  machine, 
which  could  produce  a  seamless  stocking  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

Walter  seems  to  have  worked  with  his  father  from  the  first  on  the 
knitting  machines  and  on  the  manufacture  of  stockings.  With  only  a 
small  force  of  operators,  his  hosiery  output  amounted  to  over  $200,000 
a  year,  a  tremendous  business  in  the  fifties.  So  the  Aikens  were  quite 
capable  of  inventing  a  cog  railway  and  of  building  steam  engines, 
while  Marsh,  himself  a  successful  inventor  and  promoter,  furnished 
the  driving  force  to  make  the  project  successful. 

No  mention  has  ever  been  made  of  an  agreement  of  any  kind  be¬ 
tween  Marsh  and  the  Aikens.  Subsequent  events  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  were  content  to  permit  Sylvester  Marsh  to  do  all  the  terrific  labor, 
including  the  investment  of  cash,  in  the  building  of  the  road,  and  then 
come  in  later  when  success  was  assured.  At  any  rate,  they  made  no 
effort  to  stop  him. 

On  25  June  1858,  the  bill  granting  Marsh’s  charter  was  passed  and 
signed  by  the  Governor.  It  gave  the  Mount  Washington  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  the  exclusive  right  to  operate  and  collect  tolls  for  twenty  years, 
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the  railway  to  be  completed  within  five  years.  Extensions  of  time  were 
granted  later.  To  protect  the  owners  of  the  carriage  road,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  stated  that  the  railway  should  not  be  located  over  the 
roadway  of  the  Mount  Washington  Road  Company,  or  upon  the  east¬ 
erly  or  northeasterly  side  of  the  mountain,  without  the  consent  of  that 
company. 

Then  followed  for  Marsh  a  period  of  experiment,  interspersed  with 
many  discouragements.  On  30  August  1858  he  applied  for  a  patent  for 
"Locomotive  Engines”  to  climb  a  cog  railway,  only  to  be  refused.  Four 
patents  granted  between  1839  and  1849  stood  in  his  way.  Marsh’s 
problem  was  to  devise  an  engine  that  would  not  only  climb  a  cog  rail, 
but  that  would  descend  a  sharp  grade  safely.  This  problem  he  finally 
worked  out,  and  on  10  September  1861  was  granted  a  patent  covering 
two  simple  devices  for  making  the  locomotives  safe  either  in  ascending 
or  descending  the  mountain. 

One  was  a  method  of  applying  the  power  to  the  rear  axle  through 
cog  wheels,  which  greatly  multiplied  the  power  of  the  engine  while 
permitting  the  use  of  a  locomotive  of  comparatively  light  weight.  The 
other  was  a  "lever  pawl,”  or  ratchet,  to  engage  with  a  toothed  wheel 
during  the  ascent,  and  so  prevent  the  engine’s  running  away  downhill 
in  case  of  failure  of  the  steam  power.  During  the  descent  the  ratchet 
was  disengaged. 

In  addition  to  mechanical  safety  devices,  the  steam  cylinder  was  so 
constructed  that  by  shutting  off  steam  and  opening  a  contrivance  with 
stopcocks  the  engine  was  eased  down  by  means  of  the  compressed  air 
in  the  cylinder.  The  pistons  were  like  those  of  an  ordinary  engine. 
The  rate  of  speed  up  or  down  grade  was  limited  to  three  miles  an  hour. 
The  engine,  on  being  properly  started,  would  move  down  without 
attendance  and  could  be  regulated  so  as  to  move  at  a  rate  slower  than 
three  miles  an  hour. 

The  period  of  the  Civil  War  was  no  time  to  launch  such  a  railway 
project,  but  in  1864,  when  Marsh  was  again  in  Chicago  and  making 
new  inventions  of  value  in  the  provision  business,  he  designed  and 
patented  an  air  brake  for  his  locomotive.3  He  then  wrote  to  John  E. 
Lyon,  president  of  the  Boston,  Concord  8c  Montreal  Railroad,  out¬ 
lining  his  Mount  Washington  project,  but  Lyon,  as  he  afterwards  told 
Marsh,  thought  the  letter  was  from  "some  crazy  man,”  and  gave  it  no 
thought. 

But  the  more  people  ridiculed  Sylvester  Marsh,  the  more  deter¬ 
mined  he  became  to  put  through  his  unique  undertaking.  Finally,  to 
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make  converts,  he  invested  $500  in  a  complete  model  engine  and  car4 
and  some  twenty  feet  of  track  on  which  he  worked  the  steam  engine  at 
a  grade  equal  to  Mount  Washington,  eighteen  hundred  feet  to  the 
mile.  "The  engine  weighed  seventeen  pounds,”  wrote  Mr.  Marsh, 
"and  I  could  put  fifty  pounds  weight  on  the  car  and  run  it  up  and 
down  the  track  in  my  office  in  Boston  as  often  as  I  pleased.”5  This 
helped  to  enlist  investors,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $20,000 
were  finally  pledged,  largely  by  railroads  operating  in  or  leading  to  the 
White  Mountains,  and  conditioned  on  the  inventor’s  demonstrating 
that  his  device  would  work.  Marsh  subscribed  $5000. 

In  1865  the  Mount  Washington  Steam  Railway  Company  was  or¬ 
ganized,  with  Mr.  Marsh  as  president  and  construction  agent.  During 
the  following  winter  the  first  locomotive  was  built  from  Marsh’s  model 
by  Campbell,  Whittier  8c  Co.,  Boston,  under  supervision  of  his  son, 
John  F.  Marsh,  a  civil  engineer,  and  at  a  total  expense  of  only  $2000. 
This  was  a  crude  affair,  with  neither  pump  nor  tender,  but  it  answered 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  Afterwards  a  pump 
and  tender  were  added,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  good  engine  and  was 
used  on  the  road  until  entirely  worn  out. 

Mr.  Marsh  and  his  son  had  already  surveyed  the  steepest  part  of  the 
mountain  to  ascertain  its  grade.  The  final  survey,  locating  the  railroad 
exactly  where  it  is  today,  was  made  by  a  man  with  long  experience  in 
building  country  roads.  Colonel  Orville  E.  Freeman  of  Lancaster,  son- 
in-law  of  Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  was  called  in  after  a  "city  surveyor” 
had  made  a  layout  of  cuts  and  fills  and  uniform  grades  which,  on  a 
mountainside  strewn  with  large,  jagged  rocks,  would  have  run  up  an 
impossible  cost. 

Nature  had  given  Marsh  an  easy  choice  of  route  in  the  shape  of  the 
great  ridge  projecting  toward  the  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc  and 
adopted  by  the  pathmakers  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  and  Horace  Fabyan. 
Nothing  else  in  Marsh’s  task  was  easy.  To  make  a  clearing  large 
enough  for  train  sheds,  railroad  sidings,  a  station,  a  hotel,  a  boarding 
house,  and  many  other  buildings,  he  had  now  to  attack  the  wilderness. 
For  living  quarters  for  his  men,  he  had  a  log  cabin  "rolled  up”  at  the 
site  of  the  Marshfield  station  of  today.  Every  bit  of  material,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  supplies  had  to  be  hauled  by  ox  team  from  Littleton,  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  twenty-five  miles  distant.  The  men  camped 
out  in  the  woods  until  the  log  cabin  was  put  up.  Marsh  wrote:  "I 
drove  the  oxen  in,  in  single  file,  with  the  yokes  upon  the  men’s  backs, 
to  draw  the  logs  for  the  cabin.” 
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Soon  the  men  were  felling  trees  and  widening  and  making  suitable 
for  ox  teams  Horace  Fabyan’s  road  to  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Then 
came  the  job  of  hewing  the  logs  into  timbers,  on  which  the  rails  were 
to  be  laid.  Because  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  railway,  two  con¬ 
tinuous  wooden  supports  were  required  for  the  rails  carrying  the 
weight  of  the  engine  and  car  and  a  third  support  for  the  cog  rail.  For 
this  purpose  no  sawed  timber  was  then  available. 

The  first  locomotive,  shipped  from  Boston  to  Littleton  in  sections, 
was  hauled  twenty-five  miles  by  ox  teams  to  the  base,  and  the  parts 
assembled  in  an  extemporized  blacksmith  shop.  Hauling  material  over 
the  rough  road  (at  least  seven  miles  of  it  corduroy)  was  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  At  one  time  a  piece  of  the  engine  slipped  from  an  ox 
cart  and  pinned  one  of  the  men  under  its  great  weight.  Hours  passed 
before  the  machine  could  be  lifted  and  the  man  freed.  It  is  recorded 
that  he  was  a  "very  sturdy”  man  and  that  he  lived  through  the  ordeal. 

That  first  locomotive  was  christened  "Hero,”  but  the  name  never 
stuck.  A  visitor,  having  his  first  look  at  the  strange  object,  was  remind¬ 
ed  by  its  upright  boiler  of  the  cruets  then  used  as  containers  of  certain 
table  sauces  and  condiments,  and  cried,  "There’s  your  peppersass!” 
and  "Old  Peppersass”  it  was  forever  after. 

Construction  was  pushed  during  the  summer  of  1866,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  track  built,  including  a  trestle  bridge  crossing  the  Ammo- 
noosuc  River  at  a  grade  of  1700  feet  to  a  mile.  A  platform  car  to  carry 
forty  persons  was  built  and  "Peppersass”  was  made  ready  for  its  first 
practical  test. 

On  28  August  a  newspaper  correspondent  wrote:  "The  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  parties  in  interest  of  the  Mount  Washington  Steam  Railway 
Company  are  to  assemble  to-morrow  in  the  Notch  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  near  the  old  Fabyan  stand,  to  witness  a  trial  trip  on  the  first  and 
lower  section  of  this  remarkable  work.”6 

Next  day  the  public  demonstration  was  held,  attended  by  many 
railroad  officials  and  men  prominent  in  engineering.  Everything  went 
without  a  hitch,  one  reporter  commenting:  "The  engine  works  to  a 
charm,  taking  its  load  of  forty  passengers  up  a  grade  of  fifteen  degrees 
with  the  utmost  ease.”7 

Following  the  demonstration  the  participants  adjourned  to  the 
White  Mountain  House  for  dinner.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  guests  was 
voiced  in  a  flood  of  oratory  and  unanimously  expressed  in  resolutions 
praising  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Sylvester  Marsh. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  Boston  Journal ,  a  reporter  said:  "I  stopped  the 
train  myself  on  descending  with  one  thumb  and  finger,  with  no  more 
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effort  than  if  I  had  been  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff.  .  .  .  There  was  great 
enthusiasm  and  great  rejoicing  at  the  results.”3 

These  newspaper  reports  were  sent  direct  from  the  Base  Station 
over  the  wires  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  whose  director, 
Colonel  J.  W.  Robinson,  "cut  in”  on  the  wire  which  in  1864  he  had 
strung  over  Mount  Washington  from  Fabyan,  with  offices  in  the  Tip¬ 
top  House  and  the  Glen  House. 

No  longer  was  there  any  question  of  the  building  of  the  railway. 
"Up  to  this  time,”  writes  Mr.  Marsh,  "I  had  advanced  the  money  to 
pay  expenses  out  of  my  own  private  funds.  We  next  called  in  an 
assessment  of  fifty  cents  on  the  stock  [probably  meaning  fifty  per 
cent],  and  I  proceeded  to  build  the  road  with  such  conveniences  as  I 
had  at  hand.” 

The  officials  of  the  railroads  pledging  support  to  the  enterprise  now 
assumed  control  and  appointed  as  manager  of  construction  Job  J. 
Sanborn,  a  veteran  employee  of  the  Boston,  Concord  8c  Montreal 
Railroad,  who  continued  for  several  years  in  charge  of  the  mechanical 
department.  "He  built  the  remainder  of  the  road  [to  quote  Mr.  Marsh’s 
manuscript]  following  out  almost  precisely  the  same  principles  and 
methods  I  had  employed,  without  making  any  improvements.”  Marsh, 
however,  then  residing  at  Littleton,  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the 
work  and  at  times  would  "commute”  day  after  day  by  two-horse  team 
between  his  home  and  the  base,  starting  before  dawn  and  returning 
late  at  night,  a  round  trip  of  fifty  miles. 

In  the  section  of  track  built  in  1866  Marsh  made  an  improvement  of 
the  cog  rail  not  only  over  the  simple  toothed  rail  described  in  his 
patent  of  1861  but  over  all  prior  cog  railways.  The  new  rail,  used  with¬ 
out  change  to  the  present  day,  consisted  of  two  strips  of  angle  iron 
about  six  inches  apart,  bolted  to  the  center  stringer  and  connected 
every  few  inches  by  heavy  round  wrought-iron  bolts,  into  which  played 
the  teeth  of  the  cog  wheels  of  the  engine  and  the  car.  This  rail  was 
much  more  substantial  than  the  toothed  rail  first  planned  and  was 
much  less  liable  to  clog  with  frost  or  snow. 

In  1867  about  half  a  mile  of  track  was  laid.  Early  in  1868  the  great 
trestle  called  Jacob’s  Ladder  was  built.  On  14  August,  with  the  track 
reaching  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  summit,  fifty  invited 
guests  rode  up  in  a  new  passenger  car,  propelled  by  a  new  locomotive, 
the  "George  Stephenson,”  which,  with  Peppersass,  made  it  possible 
to  run  two  trains  at  a  time.  The  visitors  finished  the  ascent  on  foot, 
and  dined  at  the  Tiptop  House. 

Some  time  in  ’67,  Marsh  erected  a  sawmill  at  the  Base,  so  that  the 
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timbers  and  crossties  for  the  railway  could  be  turned  out  more  easily 
than  by  hand. 

Every  effort  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1868  to  finish  the  railway  before 
winter,  hut  when  only  a  few  hundred  feet  remained  to  be  built,  a 
furious  snowstorm  brought  the  work  to  a  stop.  An  early  resumption  of 
building  the  following  spring  brought  the  line  to  completion  in  time 
for  the  first  train  to  reach  the  summit  on  3  July  1869.  On  4  July  the 
following  telegram  was  sent  from  Concord  to  a  Boston  newspaper: 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  ROWELL  TELEGRAPHS  THAT  THE  MT.  WASH¬ 
INGTON  RAILWAY  WAS  COMPLETED  YESTERDAY  AND  THAT  TRAINS  NOW 
RUN  TO  THE  TIP-TOP  HOUSE. 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  original  list  of  stockholders  of  the  Mount 
Washington  Railway  there  is  no  mention  of  Mr.  Marsh.  There  is  no 
written  evidence  that  he  ever  received  anything  in  return  for  the 
$5000  which  he  subscribed,  and  for  the  considerable  amounts  of 
money  and  personal  effort  he  invested  in  the  building  of  the  road  and 
its  rolling  stock.  Apparently  he  never  received  the  $10,000  "in  stock 
or  its  equivalent  in  money  for  Patents  charter  8c  right  of  way  as  soon 
as  enough  of  the  Road  was  done  to  test  its  feasibility,”  as  stated  in  his 
"Outline.” 

Marsh  is  listed  as  the  president,  with  John  E.  Lyon  as  treasurer. 
One  of  the  directors  and  the  third  largest  stockholder  was  Walter 
Aiken.  Just  prior  to  the  building  of  the  George  Stephenson,  Mr.  Lyon 
became  the  controlling  factor  in  the  company,  and  placed  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  Stephenson  with  Mr.  Aiken’s  company.  Nothing  has 
hitherto  been  printed  to  indicate  that  during  the  building  of  this  unique 
railway  any  rift  developed  in  the  management,  and  that  Mr.  Lyon 
aligned  himself  with  Walter  Aiken  against  Sylvester  Marsh,  the  man 
whose  enterprise,  energy,  money,  and  inventive  genius  had  made  the 
railway  something  more  than  a  dream.  Mr.  Marsh’s  Outline,  however, 
makes  it  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Lyon,  in  appointing  Job  Sanborn  as 
manager  of  construction,  had  shorn  Marsh  of  all  but  nominal  au¬ 
thority.  Added  to  this  annoyance  was  the  fact  that  Lyon  placed  the 
contract  for  the  George  Stephenson  with  Walter  Aiken  without  con¬ 
sulting  Marsh.  The  contract  called  for  "an  engine  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  6  tons  freight  or  passengers  up  the  Mt  grade  at  a  speed  of  3  miles 
per  hour.”  Marsh’s  comment  was:  "The  engine  never  quite  came  up 
to  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  but  the  Co.  accepted  8c  payed  [sic] 
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for  it.  He  has  since  that  time  built  3  other  engines,”  none  of  which  was 
the  equal  of  Old  Peppersass,  but  cost  a  lot  more.  "I  think  he  took 
stock  for  all  his  machines,”  continued  Marsh.  ffHe  now  holds  185 
shares.” 

Herrick  Aiken  died  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  leaving  his  son  to  cash 
in  on  the  Mount  Washington  enterprise.  As  Sylvester  Marsh  lost 
authority,  Walter  Aiken  gained  control  of  the  railway.  With  the  death 
of  Mr.  Keyes,  president  of  the  Passumpsic  Railroad,  Marsh  appears  to 
have  lost  his  last  backer  among  the  directors  of  the  Mount  Washington 
Railway.  He  continued  as  president,  and  went  through  the  formality 
of  annual  meetings,  fearing  that  it  would  injure  the  road  if  the  public 
knew  he  was  dissatisfied  or  had  withdrawn  from  its  management.  After 
putting  in  twelve  years  almost  exclusively  with  the  railroad,  he  wrote: 
efIn  the  meantime  I  have  shrunk  in  property  more  than  $30,000,  pro¬ 
viding  I  get  nothing  out  of  my  Mt.  enterprize.”9 

But,  however  much  he  may  have  suffered  financially,  Sylvester 
Marsh  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  those  men  of  vision  who 
helped  to  make  his  era  one  of  the  truly  dynamic  periods  of  American 
life.  He  is  still  remembered  in  Marshfield,  the  little  hamlet  about  the 
Base  Station,  which  couples  his  name  with  that  of  Darby  Field,  the 
first  white  man  ever  to  climb  Mount  Washington. 

Marsh’s  fame  as  a  mountain  railway  builder  was  quick  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  In  1869  he  was  visited  by  two  Swiss  engineers  who  were 
working  on  plans  for  the  railway  up  Mount  Rigi.  Marsh  was  invited  to 
superintend  the  building  of  that  railway,  but  declined.  An  interesting 
comparison  of  the  two  roads  is  the  fact  that  the  Rigi  railroad  has  a 
maximum  grade  of  25  per  cent,  while  the  average  on  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton’s  tracks  is  25  per  cent,  the  steepest  being  37.41  per  cent,  or  a  rise 
of  1980  feet  to  the  mile.  This  grade  is  on  Jacob’s  Ladder,  the  highest 
trestle  on  the  road  and  the  windiest  spot  on  the  entire  ascent. 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  to 
visit  Mount  Washington  during  his  term  of  office,  arrived  at  the  Craw¬ 
ford  House  on  26  August  1869,  to  make  the  ascent  next  day.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Grant  and  their  son  Jesse.  The  morning  of  the 
twenty-seventh  was  clear  and  snappy,  with  a  brisk  northwest  wind, 
promising  a  fine  view.  The  President’s  party  was  to  drive  to  Marshfield 
by  way  of  Fabyan.  Anxious  to  try  on  these  roads  his  skill  at  horseman¬ 
ship,  for  which  he  was  so  famous  as  a  boy  in  Ohio  and  as  a  cadet  at 
West  Point,  the  General  chose  a  lively  span  to  draw  the  carriage  which 
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seated  only  himself  and  his  wife.  He  sped  over  the  road  to  Fabyan  and 
continued  more  slowly  up  the  turnpike  to  Marshfield,  keeping  well 
ahead  of  the  two  coaches  carrying  the  other  invited  guests. 

At  the  railway  station  Mr.  Marsh  welcomed  the  President,  who 
studied  the  mechanism  of  the  locomotive  with  keen  appreciation.  The 
train  comprised  the  new  George  Stephenson  and  a  new  car  built  that 
year.  The  trip  up  the  mountain  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  party. 

A  salute  from  a  cannon  welcomed  the  Presidential  party  to  the 
summit,  with  cheers  from  some  two  hundred  visitors  gathered  to  meet 
the  train.  Greeted  by  Colonel  J.  R.  Hitchcock,  landlord  of  the  Tiptop 
House,  the  party  took  dinner,  and  were  photographed  by  S.  F.  Adams 
of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.10 

The  second  President  to  visit  Mount  Washington  while  in  office, 
Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hayes  and  two 
sons  (Webb  C.  and  R.  B.  Hayes,  Jr.),  Secretary  of  State  William  M. 
Evarts,  Attorney  General  Charles  Devens,  and  Postmaster  General 
D.  M.  Key,  escorted  by  Governor  B.  F.  Prescott  and  other  prominent 
New  Hampshire  men,  made  the  ascent  by  the  cog  railway  on  Monday, 
20  August  1877,  the  literal  "high  spot”  of  a  ten-day  journey. 

This  was  to  be  Mr.  Hayes’  fifth  ascent.  He  first  climbed  Mount 
Washington  in  1834  as  a  boy  of  eleven,  on  a  visit  to  a  Vermont  uncle. 
During  his  Harvard  Law  School  course  he  made  two  ascents,  in  1843 
and  1844.  His  fourth  visit  was  in  i860  when  he  and  Mrs.  Hayes  made 
a  long  journey  through  Canada  and  New  England. 

On  this  visit  in  1877,  the  President  called  at  the  Signal  Station,  the 
weather  observatory  then  maintained  by  the  Signal  Service  of  the 
United  States  Army.  The  sergeant  in  charge  handed  Mr.  Hayes  this 
greeting,  wired  from  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  in  Washington,  D.  C. : 
"The  Signal  Service  welcomes  the  President  to  the  highest  office 
(mountain)  save  one  in  the  United  States.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  all  is  well.” 

To  this  the  President  replied:  "Mrs.  Hayes  joins  in  thanking  you 
for  the  dispatch  and  also  for  the  magnificent  weather  you  are  giving 
us.”11 

This  visit  came  during  the  period  when  Walter  Aiken  had  taken  full 
control  of  the  railway,  and  when  his  work  was  fully  as  colorful  and  in¬ 
teresting  as  had  been  that  of  Sylvester  Marsh.  The  first  official  recog¬ 
nition  of  Walter  Aiken’s  authority  came  on  24  May  1871,  when  the 
directors  voted  to  appoint  "John  E.  Lyon  and  Walter  Aiken  [to]  be  a 
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committee  with  full  power  and  authority  to  run  and  manage  all  the 
business  of  the  road  the  present  season.”12  The  same  vote  was  re¬ 
peated  through  1877.  In  1878  Walter  Aiken  was  elected  superintend¬ 
ent  and  manager  at  a  salary  of  $600  a  year.  That  fall  he  and  another 
man  became  the  committee  to  run  the  business.  Walter  continued  as 
manager,  the  last  official  entry  being  in  1886,  to  which  was  appended 
the  words,  "with  thanks  for  able  management.”  He  was  then  elected 
president,  serving  until  his  death  in  1893  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  Mr.  Aiken’s  management  is  found  in  the 
treasurer’s  reports  of  operating  expense  and  income  covering  the 
years  1871  to  1885,  inclusive.  That  first  year  receipts  of  $19,372  were 
offset  by  expenses  of  $20,742.  However,  that  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  year  when  a  deficit  occurred.  The  first  dividend,  $9  a  share,  was 
paid  in  1877,  when  passenger  revenue  topped  $25,000.  Two  years 
later  the  dividend  was  increased  to  $  10  a  share,  and  was  pegged  at  that 
amount  through  1885.  The  best  year  recorded  for  passenger  revenue 
was  1882,  when  the  total  income  was  $33,749,  with  expense  $  15, 163. 

The  title  of  superintendent  was  held  by  Aiken’s  father-in-law,  Cap¬ 
tain  John  W.  Dodge  of  Hampton  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  for  several 
years  until  his  death,  about  1875. 

In  addition  to  being  superintendent,  Captain  Dodge  also  held  the 
post  of  conductor.  He  was  always  ready  to  answer  the  many,  and  often 
unexpected,  questions  of  the  passengers.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
road,  an  uneasy  lady  was  questioning  him  as  to  the  various  provisions 
for  safety.  One  by  one  he  explained  the  devices — a  friction  brake  here, 
a  band  brake  there,  a  toothed  wheel  with  a  ratchet  playing  into  it,  an 
air  brake,  and  so  on. 

"And  what  would  happen  if  this  one  broke?”  she  would  ask,  as  he 
named  them  one  by  one.  On  each,  he  reassured  her,  till  he  came  to  the 
very  last  brake. 

"And  if  that  breaks,  where  do  we  go?”  she  demanded. 

"Madam,”  he  replied  solemnly,  "I  can’t  decide.  That  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  how  you  have  lived  in  this  world.”13 

Walter  Aiken  was  a  striking  figure.  He  was  tall  and  vigorous,  with  red¬ 
dish  chin  whiskers  that  gave  him  the  look  of  the  traditional  "Uncle 
Sam.”  He  was  the  one  man  who  knew  everything  about  the  railway 
and  its  rolling  stock.  If  anything  went  wrong,  he  was  certain  to  be  able 
to  fix  it. 

One  day  at  the  summit  a  locomotive  refused  to  start.  The  engineer 
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could  not  discover  the  trouble.  So  Mr.  Aiken  put  on  overalls  and 
crawled  underneath  and  soon  put  things  to  rights.  As  he  emerged, 
covered  with  dust  and  oil,  a  woman  visitor,  mistaking  him  for  an 
employee,  said: 

"Will  you  please  get  me  a  drink  of  water?” 

Mr.  Aiken  cheerfully  complied  with  the  request,  whereupon  the 
lady  offered  him  a  small  tip. 

"Madam,”  said  Mr.  Aiken,  "I’ve  put  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
work  into  this  railroad,  and  this  is  the  first  dividend  I’ve  ever  got,  and 
it’s  so  small  that  I  think  I  won’t  take  it.” 

Perhaps  it  was  the  lure  of  the  heights  that  has  focused  the  attention 
of  most  writers  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  Marshfield, 
at  the  base  of  the  railway,  has  always  remained  a  dim  and  hazy  picture, 
never  emerging  into  clear  focus  as  an  actual  place  where  many  hardy 
men  and  women  slept,  ate,  washed  clothes,  felled  trees  to  make  a 
clearing,  and  sawed  the  wood  into  convenient  lengths  to  fuel  the  cav¬ 
ernous  fireboxes  of  the  puffing  little  engines.  Perhaps  none  of  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  every  summer  visit  the  mountain  realize 
that  at  the  Base  once  stood  one  of  the  first  tourist  hotels  in  the  White 
Mountains,  its  history  covering  the  years  from  about  1871  to  1895. 
The  Marshfield  House  was  two  and  a  half  stories  in  height,  facing  the 
west  and  having  a  broad  piazza  which  commanded  the  beautiful  view 
over  the  uninterrupted  forests  to  the  smaller  mountain  ranges  in  the 
west  and  southwest.  The  first  landlord  was  E.  K.  Cox.  The  house  was 
used  by  stage  drivers  before  the  railroad  was  extended  to  the  Base 
from  Fabyan.  There  were  three  large  barns  connected  with  it,  which 
on  some  days  were  completely  filled  with  horses  from  the  different 
hotels. 

Regular  stages  were  run  from  the  Crawford,  Fabyan,  and  Twin 
Mountain  Houses  to  connect  with  the  morning  and  evening  trains, 
and  quite  frequently  some  from  the  White  Mountain  House  and  from 
Bethlehem.  John  Horne,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  used  to  say,  "Some  days  I  have  seen  so  many  teams  near  the  old 
depot  that  we  were  bothered  in  getting  out  the  engines  and  cars.”14 

In  June  1870  my  father,  Frank  H.  Burt,  then  a  boy  of  ten,  accom¬ 
panied  his  father,  Henry  M.  Burt,  on  a  tour  of  the  White  Mountains 
by  stagecoach.  He  said  that  the  little  group  of  buildings  at  Marshfield 
looked  like  a  frontier  settlement  far  removed  from  civilization.  He  was 
thrilled  to  lunch  in  the  first  real  log  cabin  he  had  ever  seen,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  depot  as  an  ungainly,  unclapboarded,  three-story  building 
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with  a  tiny  waiting  room  for  passengers  and  bedrooms  for  the  railway 
men.  This  was  burned  in  1895. 

When  the  Mount  Washington  Railway  opened,  its  greatest  handi¬ 
cap  was  its  location  in  the  dense  woods,  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad  station  in  Littleton,  and  a  dozen  miles  from  the  near¬ 
est  hotel,  the  only  approach  being  over  the  turnpike  from  Fabyan, 
constructed  in  1866. 

So  it  was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  cog  railway  management  when 
in  1874  the  Boston,  Concord  8c  Montreal  Railroad  was  extended  from 
Littleton  to  Fabyan,  and  when  in  August  1875  the  Portland  8c  Ogdens- 
burg  Railroad  was  completed  through  the  Notch  to  Fabyan. 

In  1876  the  B.  C.  8c  M.  extended  its  tracks  to  a  new  terminal  at  the 
Base  Station,  about  a  half  mile  below  Marshfield,  the  cog  railway  then 
being  built  downward  to  connect  with  the  new  feeder-line.  The  ride 
from  Fabyan  to  the  Base  was  interesting  and  picturesque.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  rode  in  an  open  car,  pushed  by  the  engine,  so  that  they  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  view  with  a  minimum  of  dust  and  smoke. 

In  those  days  the  Fabyan  station  was  the  liveliest  spot  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  at  train  time.  While  competition  was  at  its  keenest  between  the 
cog  railway  and  the  Glen  House  stage  line  up  the  carriage  road,  the 
latter  announced  a  "Grand  Circle  Tour,”  up  the  mountain  by  rail, 
down  by  stage  to  the  Glen  House  and  out  through  Jackson  to  Glen 
Station,  and  return  to  Fabyan  by  the  up-train  through  the  Notch  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

One  day  the  railway  representative,  an  old  Vermonter  named  Dave 
Cutting,  had  almost  persuaded  a  party  to  take  the  railway  trip  to  the 
summit,  but  was  finally  told:  "Well,  we’d  like  to  go  up,  but  we  think 
we  won’t  do  it  this  year.  We’ll  try  and  come  next  summer.” 

"Well,”  responded  Dave  in  his  most  solemn  tone,  "You  can  do 
jes’  as  you’re  a  min’  ter,  but  ef  I  was  you  I’d  go  up  now;  we’re  goin’  to 
take  the  mountain  down  in  the  fall !” 

They  went  up. 

One  stormy  night,  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  after  the  cog 
railway  began  operation,  Walter  Aiken  and  his  young  brother-in-law 
Arthur  W.  Dodge  (afterwards  a  physician  practicing  in  Boston)  lodged 
in  the  Tiptop  House,  and  were  disturbed  by  rain  beating  in  upon  them 
through  the  antique  and  dilapidated  roof.  Other  guests  had  been  as 
uncomfortable,  but  could  do  nothing  about  it.  Walter  Aiken  was  the 
one  man  who  could  do  something  about  it.  He  emphatically  declared 
that  he  would  build  a  hotel  there  in  which  people  could  sleep  in  dry 
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beds.  The  outcome,  realized  in  1873-74,  was  the  building  of  the 
Mount  Washington  Summit  House,  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  the 
largest  hotel  in  this  country  on  any  mountain  of  such  height.  The 
dining  room  had  a  seating  capacity  of  about  150.  An  ell  was  added  the 
next  year  affording  a  total  of  nearly  a  hundred  sleeping  rooms.  It  took 
250  freight  trains  (at  one  car  to  a  train)  to  transport  up  the  mountain 
the  material  for  the  Summit  House.  The  cost  was  about  $70,000, 
shared  by  Mr.  Aiken  and  John  E.  Lyon,  who  acted  for  the  Boston, 
Concord  8c  Montreal  Railroad.  The  hotel  was  leased  to  the  cog  rail¬ 
way,  first  at  $12,000  for  the  season.  This  was  reduced  to  $10,000  and 
later  to  $9000.  The  railway’s  location  on  the  mountain  top  was  not 
large  enough  for  the  hotel,  and  additional  space  was  leased  for  a  term 
of  five  years  from  Messrs.  Pingree  8c  Rich  (later  Coe  8c  Pingree), 
holders  of  title  to  most  of  Mount  Washington.  Since  they  were  owners 
also  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Mount  Washington 
Summit  Road  Company,  this  lease  paved  the  way  for  bitter  rivalry  and 
litigation  in  later  years. 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  Summit  House,  the  two  stone  houses 
were  given  over  to  lodgings  for  the  hotel  and  railway  help.  In  1885  the 
old  stone  Summit  House  was  torn  down  and  a  wooden  dormitory  for 
the  hotel  help  was  built  on  the  site.  The  new  Summit  House  was 
operated  first  by  Captain  Dodge.  Upon  his  death  his  wife,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Dodge,  assumed  the  lease  and  carried  on  the  hotel  with  success  for 
seven  summers. 

When  Mrs.  Dodge  retired,  the  Summit  House  was  managed  in  1884 
and  1885  by  Charles  G.  Emmons.  From  1886  for  the  remainder  of  its 
history  it  was  leased  to  the  Barron,  Merrill  8c  Barron  Company,  com¬ 
pleting  their  chain  of  White  Mountain  hotels,  and  continued  under 
their  management  until  destroyed  by  the  fire  which  swept  the  moun¬ 
tain  top  on  the  evening  of  18  June  1908.  During  most  of  this  period 
the  hotel  was  conducted  by  Miss  Mattie  A.  Clarke,  who  was  long  re¬ 
membered  by  visitors  to  the  summit  as  a  gracious  and  efficient  hostess. 

As  for  the  engines  that  had  made  the  railroad  famous,  Peppersass 
served  the  Mount  Washington  Railway  well  until  1878,  when  it  was 
retired  as  worn  out,  and  engines  with  horizontal  boilers  took  the 
places  of  Peppersass  and  Stephenson. 

In  1893  Peppersass  was  sent  to  be  exhibited  with  other  antique 
locomotives  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.  After¬ 
wards  it  was  placed  in  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  on  the 
Fair  Grounds,  and  kept  there  until  1904,  when  the  engine  exhibit  was 
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moved  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis.  Somehow 
Old  Peppersass  then  went  into  the  keeping  of  the  Baltimore  8c  Ohio 
Railroad  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  was  lost  to  New  Englanders  for 
twenty-three  years. 

In  1928  Peppersass  was  brought  out  of  retirement  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  8c  Ohio  Railroad,  to  appear  at  the  Fair  of  the  Iron  Horse  at 
Halethorpe,  Maryland. 

About  this  time  the  Reverend  Guy  Roberts,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Whitefield,  New  Hampshire,  took  the  initiative 
in  finding  Old  Peppersass  and  in  returning  it  to  its  mountain  home.15 

In  the  spring  of  1929  President  Daniel  Willard  of  the  Baltimore  8c 
Ohio  Railroad — himself  a  former  New  Englander — returned  Old 
Peppersass  to  the  Boston  8c  Maine.  Taken  to  the  railway’s  shops  in 
Concord,  the  old  locomotive  was  reconditioned  and  refurbished  w’th 
gay  old-time  colors  and  decorations.  Officials  of  the  Boston  8c  Maine 
mechanical  department,  on  inspecting  the  locomotive,  were  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  that  the  old  vertical  boiler,  with  its  conical  rivets  headed 
by  hand,  easily  met  water  and  steam  pressure  tests.  Only  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  a  few  minor  parts  was  necessary  to  restore  Old  Peppersass 
to  her  original  condition.  She  was  pronounced  not  only  a  tribute  to 
"Yankee  genius”  in  design,  but  a  lasting  example  of  New  England 
thoroughness  in  construction. 

On  26  June  the  old  engine  was  returned  to  the  Base  Station.  "Jack” 
(E.  C.)  Frost  of  Concord,  old-time  engineer,  was  sent  to  get  Pepper¬ 
sass  into  shape  for  another  mountain  climb.  But  something  was  the 
matter  internally,  and  the  old  boiler  wouldn’t  properly  make  steam. 
So  Engineer  Frost  made  an  examination,  and  removed  several  quarts 
of  nuts  and  cherry  stones  from  the  boiler  of  the  old  engine,  carried  in 
by  squirrels  years  before.  After  that  operation,  Old  Peppersass  steamed 
as  well  as  ever.  One  day  Frost  drove  her  to  the  top  of  Cold  Spring 
Hill  and  back  without  damage. 

This  led  the  Reverend  Mr.  Roberts  to  suggest  that  the  engine  might 
be  run  once  more  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  then  left  there 
in  a  little  house  of  its  own.  But  the  railroad  officials  turned  down  this 
idea  for  fear  hikers  might  carry  away  the  old  locomotive,  piece  by 
piece,  as  souvenirs.  As  an  alternative  it  was  decided  to  run  her  to  the 
top  of  Jacob’s  Ladder;  then  coast  back  to  the  Base  Station,  to  remain 
there  as  a  permanent  exhibit. 

The  idea  of  that  last  climb  grew  until  it  blossomed  into  a  publicity 
stunt  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  20  July  1929,  when  governors,  hotel  and 
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railroad  men,  and  other  persons  of  importance  came  together  to  pay 
their  respects  to  a  now-famous  machine,  and  to  top  off  the  exercises 
with  a  ride  up  the  cog  railway.  After  a  luncheon  at  the  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  Hotel,  the  old  Crawford  coach — that  years  ago  had  carried 
thousands  of  passengers  in  to  the  Base  Station — now  drawn  by  six 
horses  and  driven  by  George  Howland  of  Crawford’s,  carried  to  the 
Bretton  Woods  Station  a  group  headed  by  Governor  Charles  W. 
Tohey  of  New  Hampshire  and  President  George  Hannauer  of  the 
Boston  8c  Maine  Railroad.  There  special  trains  on  the  branch  railroad 
were  waiting  to  take  a  great  party  of  guests  to  the  exercises  at  the  Base. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speeches,  when  Old  Peppersass  came 
chugging  up  the  track  from  the  engine  house,  blowing  her  whistle 
with  great  vigor,  Mr.  Hannauer,  with  a  bottle  of  water  secured  by 
Colonel  William  A.  Barron  of  the  Crawford  House  from  the  Lakes  of 
the  Clouds,  "christened”  the  old  engine,  dedicating  her  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  recreational  interests  of  the  White  Mountains. 

When  the  last  of  the  six  trainloads  of  guests  had  left  for  the  sum¬ 
mit,  Old  Peppersass  started  her  last  climb,  in  charge  of  engineer 
Jack  Frost  and  fireman  William  I.  Newsham,  both  of  Concord,  and 
accompanied  by  Lawrence  Richardson,  chief  mechanical  officer  of 
the  Boston  8c  Maine  Railroad,  who  went  only  part  of  the  way. 

Somewhere  three  unauthorized  persons  climbed  aboard  the  ancient 
locomotive:  Caleb  Frost,  son  of  the  engineer,  and  two  photographers, 
Winston  H.  Pote,  then  of  Swampscott,  Massachusetts,  now  living  near 
Lancaster,  and  Daniel  P.  Rossiter  of  Ludlow,  Vermont,  who  was  re¬ 
cording  the  event  pictorially  for  the  state  publicity  bureau  and  the 
Boston  8c  Maine  Railroad. 

Successfully  climbing  Jacob’s  Ladder,  and  reaching  a  point  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  summit,  Jack  Frost  stopped  the  engine  and  de¬ 
cided  to  return  to  the  Base.  Starting  down,  Peppersass  reached  the 
vicinity  of  bent  number  800,*  one  mile  from  the  summit,  when,  as  it 
appeared  later,  a  tooth  broke  out  of  one  of  the  gear  wheels.  This 
caused  the  engine  to  jump  up  at  the  upper,  forward  end,  and  when  it 
dropped  back  the  cog-wheel  came  down  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
cog-rail  and  of  course  not  in  mesh  with  it. 

Instantly  the  old  engine  began  to  gather  great  headway  down  the 
steep  grade  of  Long  Trestle,  just  above  Jacob’s  Ladder.  Frost  and 


*Tlie  cog  railroad  is  built  in  twelve-foot  sections,  known  as  "bents.”  These  are  num 
bered  from  1  at  the  foot  to  1200  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
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Newsham  at  once  applied  the  hand  friction  brake  with  all  their  com¬ 
bined  strength  but  without  checking  in  the  slightest  the  wild  plung¬ 
ing  of  Old  Peppersass.  As  Engineer  Frost  shouted  "Jump!”  his  son 
Caleb  leaped  to  the  rocks  below  without  injury.  Winston  Pote,  still 
grasping  his  camera  and  endeavoring  to  catch  the  final  shot  of  the 
doomed  engine, dived  head  first  to  the  rocks.  As  he  fell,  he  managed  to 
deflect  his  head  just  enough  to  miss  a  jagged  pointed  boulder.  He 
landed  with  a  badly  smashed  jaw  and  enough  injuries  to  keep  him 
hospitalized  for  some  time.  Frost  and  Newsham  jumped.  Both  suffered 
broken  bones,  but  all  three  of  the  injured  eventually  recovered. 

But  Daniel  Rossiter  stuck  to  the  engine  for  at  least  1572  feet  before 
dropping  off,  when  he  crashed  to  instant  death  on  the  jagged  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  Jacob’s  Ladder.  Old  Peppersass  continued  her  wild  rush 
down  over  Jacob’s  Ladder,  shrieking  out  her  swan  song  and  tearing 
her  way  down  to  destruction  as  she  leaped  from  the  track  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ladder. 

Eventually  the  various  parts  of  Old  Peppersass  were  salvaged  from 
Burt  Ravine  and  were  reassembled  and  placed  on  exhibition  at  the 
Base  Station. 

Men  of  ability  and  resourcefulness  were  never  lacking  among  the  cog 
railway  personnel.  One  of  the  longest  records  on  the  mountain  was 
held  by  John  Horne  of  Lakeport,  New  Hampshire,  employed  for 
thirty-seven  summers,  from  1874  to  1911,  the  last  twelve  as  superin¬ 
tendent.  A  short  wiry  man  with  keen  eyes,  graying  reddish  hair  and 
close-cropped  whiskers,  and  a  straight  nose  that  accentuated  the 
pointedness  of  his  features,  his  actions  were  quick,  though  always 
purposeful.  He  would  listen  attentively,  and  then  swiftly  give  the 
proper  orders  or  do  the  right  thing  if  any  emergency  threatened.  He 
had  a  fund  of  humorous  anecdotes  about  his  beloved  railway,  and  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  chatting  or  explaining  mechanical  details  to  anybody 
who  was  really  interested. 

Born  at  Keighley,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  18  Feb¬ 
ruary  1843,  he  retained  enough  of  the  broad  Yorkshire  accent  to  add 
spice  to  his  conversation.  John  Horne  came  early  to  this  country,  and 
worked  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  Boston  8c  Maine  Railroad  at 
Lakeport  when  not  engaged  in  cog  railroading.  He  was  familiar  with 
every  mechanical  detail  of  the  road.  For  several  years  he  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  conductor,  although  his  best  work  was  done  as  superintendent. 
He  died  on  22  July  1927. 
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John  had  a  personal  affection  for  the  queer  little  engines  that  pow¬ 
ered  the  mountain-climbing  trains.  He  knew  how  hard  they  worked, 
and  he  regarded  them  all  as  a  physician  regards  his  patients. 

As  to  the  power  of  these  engines,  let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  block  of  granite  that,  lying  on  the  ground,  weighs  18  tons.  Now 
undertake  to  lift  it  to  the  top  of  a  building  3700  feet  high  in  70  minutes. 
If  you  succeed  it  would  be  called  a  great  feat.  We  do  that  practically  every 
trip  up  the  mountain.16 

Accidents  on  this  railway  have  been  extremely  rare,  owing  largely 
to  the  caliber  of  the  men  who  operated  it.  At  noon  on  22  August  1878 
four  trains  were  carrying  260  passengers  to  the  summit.  The  fourth 
train,  pushed  by  Engine  No.  5,  "Cloud,”  was  just  starting  up  Long 
Trestle,  above  Jacob’s  Ladder,  when,  owing  to  a  defect  in  manufac¬ 
ture,  seven  of  the  nineteen  cogs  in  the  rear  driving  wheel  gave  way. 
This  brought  the  train  to  a  standstill.  The  passengers  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  train,  and  all  four  trainloads  of  visitors  remained 
over  night  at  the  Summit  House. 

Of  the  five  engines  on  the  road,  only  old  Stephenson,  with  its  one 
driving  axle,  was  below.  Up  came  John  Horne  in  the  old  engine, 
eased  the  tender  of  the  disabled  Cloud  down  to  the  Base,  and  went 
back  for  the  engine  itself.  But  going  down  Cold  Spring  Hill  the  cog 
wheel  on  the  Stephenson  split  open.  She  jumped  the  rail,  and  then 
the  driving  gears  got  onto  the  ties  and  kept  breaking  them  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  debris  along  with  it.  As  Mr.  Horne  told  the  story:  "She 
choked  herself  and  had  timber  ahead  to  stop  her.  On  the  low  trestle 
the  men  all  jumped  but  me.  I  saw  it  keep  slacking  up  and  slacking  up, 
and  by  and  by  it  stopped.” 

Clearing  the  wreck  was  quite  a  job.  Everything  had  to  be  carried  up. 
A  man  would  start  up  with  three  or  four  bolts  and  would  drop  two  on 
the  way.  It  took  three  days  to  get  things  fixed  up.  They  cut  up  the 
Stephenson  and  dumped  it  off  the  side  of  the  track,  taking  out  all  the 
material  that  could  be  used.  But,  in  the  tradition  of  the  road,  no 
passengers  were  hurt. 

The  most  picturesque,  and  hazardous,  method  of  transportation  on 
Mount  Washington  was  by  slideboard.  About  three  feet  long  and  a 
foot  wide,  and  made  of  wood  reinforced  with  metal,  the  slideboard 
fitted  over  the  cog  rail.  Two  friction-brake  handles,  one  on  either  side, 
were  equipped  with  pieces  of  metal  which  slid  under  the  projecting 
side  flanges  of  the  cog  rail.  By  pulling  up  on  these  handles,  the  speed 
of  the  slideboard  could  be  checked.  No  one  but  workmen  were  ever 
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President  U.  S.  Grant's  party  at  Tiptop 
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Roadmaster  Patrick  Camden  on  shdeboard. 


The  new  Summit  House,  1915,  and  Tiptop  House. 
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permitted  to  use  them,  as  it  required  both  experience  and  strength  to 
manage  a  slideboard  safely. 

*  These  slideboards  were  born  of  necessity.  They  were  used  up  to 
about  1930  by  workmen  to  make  the  descent  of  the  mountain  at  the 
close  of  each  day’s  work,  starting  when  the  whistle  at  the  Base  Station 
blew  five  o’clock,  and  arriving  almost  before  the  echoes  of  the  whistle 
had  died  away  among  the  mountains.  Ten  minutes  for  three  miles 
was  a  customary  time.  Two  minutes  and  forty-five  seconds  was  the 
record. 

"How  long  does  it  take  to  go  down  on  the  slideboard?”  asked  an 
interested  young  lady. 

"I  can’t  tell  exactly,”  replied  John  Horne,  "but  I  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  Summit  House  one  day  with  my  watch  in  one  hand  and  the 
telephone  in  the  other,  and  as  the  fellow  let  go  the  brake  and  started 
down  I  hollered  in  the  phone,  cHe’s  off!’  and  the  operator  at  the  Base 
called  back,  Tie’s  here!”’ 

Although  two  accounts  exist  of  women  traveling  down  by  slide- 
board,17  so  far  as  is  recorded  no  woman  ever  rode  a  slideboard  alone, 
and  few  men  besides  railroad  workmen  ever  had  that  opportunity. 
About  1930,  because  of  several  deaths  over  the  years,  slideboards  were 
permanently  banned. 

Once,  near-tragedy  gave  way  to  comedy,  when  a  little  Frenchman 
named  Peter  Goodroe  came  sailing  down  the  track  on  his  slideboard, 
approaching  some  road  men  at  work.  They  had  a  crowbar  stuck  in  the 
center  cog-rail,  inclining  downhill  and  a  little  to  one  side.  Thinking 
the  men  would  pull  out  the  crowbar,  Peter  continued  his  breakneck 
descent,  ran  up  and  off  the  end  of  the  crowbar,  sailing  through  the  air 
some  twenty  feet,  and  landing  unharmed,  but  very  mad,  in  a  clump  of 
bushes. 

One  boyhood  recollection  still  clings  to  the  picture  of  the  slide- 
board.  I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  Summit  House  when  a  voice  be¬ 
hind  me  said:  "Want  to  take  a  ride,  son?”  A  minute  later,  too  sur¬ 
prised  to  do  more  than  gasp  out  a  breathless  "Yes,”  I  was  crouched 
at  the  bottom  end  of  a  slideboard  between  the  feet  of  Pat  Camden,  the 
kindly,  efficient  man  whose  job  as  roadmaster  was  to  keep  the  rails 
safe  for  the  two  trains  a  day.  In  another  minute,  my  hair  on  end  and 
the  cold  shivers  running  up  and  down  my  spine,  we  glided  to  a  smooth 
stop  at  the  Gulf  Tank,  a  mile  below  the  summit. 

A  never -fulfilled  scheme  for  Mount  Washington  was  laid  out  in  the 
summers  of  1910  to  1913,  when,  through  the  ambitious  leadership 
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of  President  Mellen  of  the  Boston  8c  Maine  Railroad,  surveys  were 
made  for  an  electric  railway  up  the  mountain.  This  was  to  start  at 
the  present  base,  and  rise  by  easy  grades,  circling  the  cone  of  Mount 
Washington  some  three  times  on  its  way  to  the  summit.  The  $2,000,000 
project  also  included  the  erection  at  the  summit  of  a  circular,  three- 
story  stone  and  steel  hotel,  with  100  sleeping  rooms,  and  a  dining 
room  to  seat  300  to  400  persons.18  Opposition  by  various  groups,  as 
well  as  the  embarrassed  financial  condition  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
caused  the  plan  to  he  dropped. 

Some  twenty  years  later  Sir  Harry  Oakes,  Canadian  mining  mag¬ 
nate,  came  to  the  mountains  and  talked  with  Colonel  Henry  Teague 
about  a  plan  for  building  an  electric  railway  and  a  magnificent  hotel  on 
the  summit.  The  plan  was  getting  into  the  blueprint  stage  but  was 
abandoned  when  Sir  Harry  was  murdered  at  his  home  in  the  Bahamas. 
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"^WO  brothers  from  Portland,  Maine,  Weston  F.  and  Charles  R. 

Milliken,  owners  of  the  leading  wholesale  grocery  business  in 
-  that  city,  had  become  interested  in  the  Glen  House  (the  hotel 
started  by  John  Bellows  near  Dolly  Copp’s  home)  through  their  busi¬ 
ness  relations  with  Colonel  Thompson  when  he  was  its  owner.  Charles, 
a  graduate  of  Hebron  Academy,  in  1854  had  started  clerking  for  the 
wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Abner  Shaw  8c  Co.  in  Portland.  Within  a 
few  years  he  was  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Weston,  with  whom 
he  bought  the  Glen  House  from  the  Thompson  heirs  in  1870,  includ¬ 
ing  the  stage  lines  to  Mount  Washington  and  the  lines  down  through 
the  notch  to  Glen  station.  Charles  Milliken  took  personal  charge  of  the 
property,  developing  it  into  the  finest  and  largest  hotel  and  stage  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  entire  White  Mountain  region.  He  built  a  duplicate  of  the 
original  four-story  hotel  and  connected  the  two  with  a  two-story 
building,  the  office  and  lobby  in  front  and  the  enormous  dining  room 
in  the  rear,  to  bring  the  capacity  of  the  hotel  to  500  guests.  The  parlor, 
measuring  100  by  60  feet,  filled  the  ground  floor  of  the  northerly  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  hotel.  This  room  was  so  large  that  no  carpet  broad  enough 
to  cover  the  floor  could  be  found.  So  a  complete  carpet  mill  was  set  to 
work  turning  out  carpeting  until  enough  had  been  woven  for  the  6000 
square  feet.  This  great  hostelry  was  on  a  terrace  above  the  Peabody 
River  and  on  the  highest  part  of  the  grounds  adjoining  the  highway, 
now  left  vacant. 

During  the  years  when  Mr.  Milliken  conducted  the  Glen  House  he 
entertained  such  distinguished  visitors  as  President  Grant,  William 
H.  Vanderbilt,  Sir  Henry  Tyler,  and  scores  of  others. 

On  the  October  day  in  1884  when  the  old  Glen  House  closed  for  the 
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season,  it  caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Nothing  was  saved 
except  the  fine  staging  and  livery  equipment. 

Next  summer  the  Glen  House  was  rebuilt,  more  beautiful  and  con¬ 
venient  than  before.  In  1886  another  wing  was  built.  But  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hotels  to  the  west  of  the  mountains,  combined  with  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  railway,  cast  a  shadow  over  the  Glen.  The  business  of 
the  old  days  did  not  return.  In  1893,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
season,  the  new  Glen,  as  it  was  called,  burned,  and  Mr.  Milliken  never 
rebuilt.  He  still  operated  the  extensive  farm.  Later  one  of  the  great 
carriage  houses  was  blown  down,  and  much  of  the  staging  equipment 
was  injured.  This  was  finally  auctioned  off. 

From  that  time  the  site  lay  vacant  until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Milli¬ 
ken  on  16  August  1906,  when  it  was  sold,  together  with  extensive 
forest  tracts,  to  the  E.  Libby  8c  Sons  Company  of  Gorham. 

With  the  burning  of  the  second  Glen  House  the  era  of  fashion  and 
gracious  living  in  the  Glen  came  to  an  end.  The  huge  hotel,  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fashionably  dressed  guests,  the  immense  dining  room  with  its 
exquisite  table  appointments,  the  fine  orchestra  and  the  glamorous 
balls,  the  gay  coaching  parties,  and  the  other  trappings  of  society  dis¬ 
appeared,  never  to  return.  The  little  Glen,  nestled  in  the  midst  of  the 
narrow  Pinkham  Notch  with  towering  mountains  on  either  hand,  was 
a  natural  jumping-off  place  for  climbing  in  summer  and  skiing  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  Libbys’  small  Glen  House  (two  former  ones  have  been  burned 
and  rebuilt)  and  the  Pinkham  Notch  Camp  of  the  Appalachian  Moun¬ 
tain  Club,  which  now  occupy  the  Glen,  are  places  to  stop  overnight 
before  a  climb  or  to  spend  a  week  end  of  skiing.  They  are  usually 
crowded  with  happy,  hungry  young  people  in  all  sorts  of  odd  costumes 
entirely  appropriate  to  the  place  but  in  no  way  reminiscent  of  the 
glories  of  the  seventies  and  eighties.  These  hostelries,  along  with  the 
Tuckerman  Ravine  shelters,  owned  by  the  United  States  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  and  operated  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  are  centers  of 
activity  and  fun  as  well  as  havens  of  refuge  for  many  a  tired  or  in¬ 
jured  skier. 

While  the  tide  of  fashion  was  receding  from  the  old  Glen  House, 
there  was  a  definitely  rising  tide  of  big  hotel  activity  in  the  broad  valley 
to  the  west  of  Mount  Washington.  Here  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
building;  acreage  for  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  and  baseball  dia¬ 
monds  (the  big  hotels  maintained  baseball  teams  of  college  students  as 
well  as  orchestras  of  symphony  players  for  many  years);  and  forest 
trails  for  horseback  riding  or  for  walking. 
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After  the  burning  of  Tom  Crawford’s  Notch  House  and  of  Ethan 
Allen  Crawford’s  old  Moosehorn  Tavern  on  the  Giant’s  Grave,  no 
hotel  close  to  Mount  Washington  was  left  but  the  Crawford  House, 
already  one  of  the  most  fashionable  hotels  in  the  White  Mountains. 
While  the  Crawford  family’s  chain  of  hotels  was  on  the  wane,  a  new 
and  greater  chain  of  White  Mountain  hotels  was  in  the  making. 

In  1868  Asa  Taylor  Barron,  a  native  of  Quechee,  Vermont,  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  hotel  business  at  White  River  Junction,  started 
his  White  Mountain  venture  by  building  the  Twin  Mountain  House 
five  miles  west  of  Fabyan. 

He  quickly  saw  the  possibilities  latent  in  the  Crawford  House,  espe¬ 
cially  what  the  coming  of  the  railroad  would  mean  to  it  in  a  few  years. 
So  in  1872  he  and  his  brother  Oscar  F.  Barron,  under  the  firm  name  of 
A.  T.  8c  O.  F.  Barron,  bought  that  already  famous  hotel  from  Harts¬ 
horn,  Wolcott  8c  Co.  Asa’s  oldest  son,  Oscar  G.,  became  manager  of 
the  "Twin,”  and  Cordeanio  H.  ("Dean”)  Merrill,  a  young  man  from 
Shelburne  Falls,  Massachusetts,  was  sent  to  the  Crawford  House  as 
resident  manager. 

Two  years  later  the  Boston  8c  Maine  Railroad  built  the  Fabyan 
House  near  the  site  of  Ethan  Crawford’s  original  inn,  and  leased  it  to 
the  Barron  group  for  a  long  period.  But  first  they  spent  two  years 
carting  away  and  leveling  the  Giant’s  Grave  to  produce  a  broad  plain 
for  hotel  activities. 

That  year  of  1874  was  a  great  boon  to  White  Mountain  travel,  for  it 
was  then  that  the  railroad  was  built  from  Littleton  to  Fabyan,  just 
ahead  of  the  opening  of  the  new  hotel. 

Next  summer  the  railroad  was  completed  through  Crawford  Notch 
to  Fabyan,  having  come  as  far  as  Bartlett  in  1873.  This  railroad  trip  up 
through  the  Notch  was  picturesque  and  exciting,  especially  when 
taken  in  the  open  observation  car  that  was  attached  to  the  up-train 
at  Bartlett.  During  the  late  eighties  and  the  nineties  the  trip  was  made 
even  more  interesting  by  the  booming  voice  of  Conductor  Richards — 
he  of  the  shaggy  eyebrows  and  great  handle-bar  mustache — sounding 
out  the  points  of  interest.  "We  are  now  passing  over  Frankenstein 
Trestle,  the  highest  trestle  on  the  road.  At  your  left . . .” 

Thus  was  provided  through  train  service  in  both  directions  from 
Boston,  and,  via  White  River  Junction  and  Littleton,  day  and  sleeping- 
car  service  from  New  York.  Soon  the  train  yard  at  Fabyan  began  to  be 
taxed  to  capacity  by  the  crowded  trains  bringing  hundreds  of  vaca¬ 
tionists  to  this  new  center  of  social  activity.  The  Twin  Mountain,  the 
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Fabyan,  and  the  Crawford  Houses  now  were  filled  with  guests.  It  was 
a  boom  time  for  White  Mountain  hotels.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  society  had  put  their  seal  of  approval  on  the  new  summer  re¬ 
sort.  There  was  demand  enough  to  make  profitable  another  hotel  in 
this  area. 

And  in  1876,  a  half  mile  east  of  the  Fabyan  House,  John  T.  G.  Leav¬ 
itt  chose  an  ideal  site  for  a  hotel,  high  above  the  Ammonoosuc,  com¬ 
manding  the  best  view  that  can  be  found  on  the  western  face  of  Mount 
Washington.  Here  he  built  the  Mount  Pleasant  House.  It  was  of  sim¬ 
ple  design,  three  stories  high.  In  1881  it  was  sold  to  Oscar  V.  Pitman 
of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  to  Joseph  Stickney,  a  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  coal  baron.  A  fourth  story  was  added  and  a  long  addition 
made  to  the  north  end  to  provide  a  larger  dining  room.  For  several 
years  it  was  leased  to  the  Barron  group  and  was  managed  for  some 
time  by  Abbott  L.  Fabyan,  son  of  Horace. 

About  1885,  on  the  death  of  Oscar  F.  Barron,  a  new  partnership, 
Barron,  Merrill  8c  Barron  Company,  came  into  being.  Partners  with 
Asa  were  his  son  Oscar  G.  Barron  and  Dean  Merrill.  From  1886  till 
the  sale  of  the  Mount  Washington  railway  in  1931,  this  new  company 
leased  and  ran  the  Mount  Washington  Summit  House.  In  1887,  Asa 
died,  and  a  younger  son,  half-brother  of  Oscar  G.,  William  A.  Barron 
(known  throughout  the  mountains  in  years  to  come  as  Colonel  "Billy” 
Barron) ,  became  the  junior  partner  of  what  was  fast  becoming  the  best- 
known  name  in  White  Mountain  hotel  business.  Under  the  new  setup, 
Oscar  became  manager  of  the  Fabyan  House,  and  Billy  took  charge  of 
the  Twin. 

Oscar  G.  Barron  was  a  large  man,  with  flowing  side  whiskers,  a 
genial  smile,  booming  voice,  a  hearty  handclasp,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  In  my  early  recollections  of  the  Fabyan  House  there  is  always 
the  portly  figure  of  Oscar  Barron  standing  in  the  doorway  with  hand 
extended  to  greet  the  guests  coming  from  the  railroad  station  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  front  of  the  hotel.  His  greeting  was  just  as  hearty  and  sin¬ 
cere  whether  you  were  about  to  take  the  most  expensive  suite  in  the 
house  or  were  merely  a  newspaperman  accepting  his  kindly  invitation 
to  "go  right  into  the  dining  room;  dinner  is  ready !” 

As  Mr.  Merrill’s  health  failed,  and  he  retired  and  soon  died,  the 
operating  company  was  closed  out  and  the  Barron  Hotel  Company 
took  over  the  operation  of  the  hotels  in  addition  to  the  ownership  of 
the  real  estate. 

W.  A.  Barron  now  took  charge  of  the  Crawford  House,  where  he 
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became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  hotel  proprietors  in 
the  White  Mountains.  His  younger  brother  Harry  B.  ("Hal”)  Barron 
took  charge  of  the  Twin  Mountain  House,  where  he  remained  as  long 
as  the  family  owned  the  hotel. 

In  August  1892,  when  electricity  was  only  barely  coming  into  pub¬ 
lic  use,  a  giant  electric  searchlight— the  greatest  ever  conceived— 
was  set  in  operation  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  So  power¬ 
ful  was  it  that  a  long  shaft  of  light  sweeping  the  night  sky  was  seen 
from  western  Massachusetts  to  the  Maine  coast,  and  throughout  north¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire. 

The  light  was  a  thirty -six-inch,  200-ampere  searchlight,  the  largest 
known  at  that  time.  It  was  designed  by  engineers  of  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Electric  Company,1  which  that  fall  was  merged  with  the 
General  Electric  Company.  Archer  W.  Ives,  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
this  unique  project,  said  that  the  purposes  of  the  searchlight  were  to 
determine  distances  between  which  it  was  possible  to  signal  from  ele¬ 
vated  points,  and  also  to  provide  an  added  attraction  to  summer  vaca¬ 
tionists  in  the  White  Mountains.  The  light  was  placed  on  top  of  a 
tower  fifty-five  feet  above  the  summit.  The  current  was  generated  by  a 
dynamo  driven  by  a  fifteen-horsepower  steam  engine  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tower. 

By  using  Morse  code  Mr.  Ives  could  "talk”  with  the  observation 
tower  in  Portland,  ninety  miles  distant;  and  with  Cape  Ann,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  one  hundred  miles  away.  On  clear  nights  they  used  colored 
slides  on  the  searchlight  to  furnish  "colored  moonlight.” 

In  1895  the  Mount  Pleasant  House  came  into  the  possession  of  Joseph 
Stickney.  He  remodeled  the  old  house  into  a  structure  of  architectural 
taste  and  beauty,  and  placed  it  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  An¬ 
derson  8c  Price,  who  for  many  years  ran  the  Hotel  Ormond  at  Ormond 
Beach,  Florida.  Mr.  Anderson  had  known  and  loved  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  from  youth.  In  high  school  days  in  Portland,  Maine,  he  was  one 
of  a  group  who  made  summer  trips  to  the  mountains.  His  father, 
Samuel  J.  Anderson,  was  the  first  president  of  the  Portland  8c  Ogdens- 
burg  Railroad  Company,  which  under  his  leadership  had  built  the 
railroad  through  Crawford  Notch. 

John  Anderson’s  love  of  nature  must  have  led  him  to  a  close  study 
of  the  territory  across  the  Ammonoosuc  in  front  of  the  hotel.  W  ithin  a 
few  years  after  he  came  to  the  Mount  Pleasant  House,  he  discovered  a 
site  still  more  spectacular,  not  more  than  a  mile  away,  and  suited  for 
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an  even  more  spacious  hotel.  This  was  a  long  and  lofty  glacial  ridge, 
similar  to  the  ancient  Giant’s  Grave  at  Fabyan,  but  winding  so  as  to 
command  views  of  Mount  Washington  and  other  peaks  of  that  range 
as  well  as  the  mountains  south  of  the  Ammonoosuc.  It  was  all  part  of 
the  area  Joseph  Stickney  had  acquired  in  1881  together  with  the 
Mount  Pleasant  House. 

For  a  year  or  more  the  project  was  discussed.  Then  one  evening  in 
the  summer  of  1901,  when  my  father  was  at  the  Mount  Pleasant 
House,  Mr.  Anderson  called  him  into  his  private  office  and  showed 
him  blueprints  of  a  grand  structure  which  Mr.  Stickney’s  architects 
had  visioned,  to  be  known  as  the  Mount  Washington  Hotel. 

Next  year  saw  the  new  hotel  far  advanced.  Work  was  speeded,  and 
its  opening  took  place  28  July  1902.  The  opening  ball  and  banquet  at 
the  magnificent  hotel  took  place  on  the  first  of  August.  Among  those 
attending  were  New  Hampshire’s  Governor  Chester  B.  Jordan,  hotel 
men  from  many  parts  of  New  England,  and  John  Wingate  Weeks,2 
then  mayor  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  native  of  Lancaster, 
New  Hampshire,  and  a  grandnephew  and  namesake  of  that  Major 
Weeks  who,  in  1820,  was  largely  responsible  for  naming  the  peaks  of 
the  Presidential  Range.  Mayor  Weeks,  while  serving  in  Congress  from 
1905  to  1913,  was  father  of  the  Weeks  Bill  which  brought  into  being 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest.  Through  its  provisions  the  en¬ 
tire  Presidential  Range,  with  the  exception  of  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  and  the  cog  railway,  became  part  of  the  National  Forest. 
Also  among  the  guests  were  two  whose  names  were  reminiscent  of  the 
pioneer  days  in  that  very  locality — Ethan  Allen  Crawford  hi,  and  his 
daughter  Lucy  Howe  Crawford,  of  Jefferson  Highlands,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  grandson  and  great-granddaughter  and  namesakes  of  the  famous 
innkeepers  on  the  Giant’s  Grave  at  Fabyan. 

There  is  an  interesting  bit  of  coincidence  and  of  history  mixed  up 
with  the  name  Bretton  Woods,  where  the  hotel  stands.  When  the  site 
for  the  Mount  Washington  Hotel  was  chosen,  the  locality  was  name¬ 
less.  It  was  just  a  part  of  the  tract  labeled  on  the  official  maps  as  Nash 
and  Sawyer’s  Location,  containing  no  village  or  post  office.  A  part  of 
the  Jefferson  Notch  road  had  been  under  construction.  On  its  opening 
Mr.  Anderson  was  riding  to  take  part  in  the  official  exercises  with 
Ethan  Allen  Crawford  in,  one  of  the  road  builders.  A  thought  flashed 
into  Ethan’s  mind. 

"Too  bad  they  aren’t  going  to  call  the  new  hotel  the  Bretton 
Woods !”  he  exclaimed. 
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"What  does  that  mean?”  queried  John  Anderson. 

"It’s  the  original  name  of  the  town  of  Carroll,”  Ethan  Crawford 
told  him. 

"I  could  see  Mr.  Anderson’s  face  drop,”  Mr.  Crawford  said  later. 
The  chance  of  giving  the  hotel  the  name  adopted  so  many  years  before 
by  the  original  grantees  of  that  region  had  been  lost. 

What  discussion  John  Anderson  had  with  Mr.  Joseph  Stickney, 
who  had  lavished  his  wealth  on  the  great  hotel,  is  not  known.  But  with 
the  opening  of  the  season  of  1903  the  newspapers  carried  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  post  office,  railroad  station,  and  express  office  were  all  to 
bear  the  name  Bretton  Woods.  The  name  proclaimed  in  the  charter 
granted  in  1772  by  the  royal  governor  was  revived  to  endure.  A  year 
later  (1904)  the  press  throughout  the  nation  carried  the  stories  of  the 
first  automobile  races  on  the  Mount  Washington  Carriage  Road,  all 
bearing  the  dateline  of  Bretton  Woods,  the  new  hotel  being  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Glidden  Tour  which  sponsored  the  races,  and  for  the 
contestants  and  the  newsmen. 

One  summer  day,  a  few  years  before  the  building  of  the  big  hotel, 
Joseph  Stickney  sailed  up  Boston  Harbor  in  his  palatial  yacht,  the 
Susquehanna.  The  crew  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  worked  only  for 
his  pleasure,  for,  with  all  his  wealth,  he  had  never  had  time  to  think  of 
marriage.  In  Boston  he  telephoned  to  Colonel  Barron’s  sister  Jose¬ 
phine  in  Newburyport;  asked  her  to  make  up  a  suitable  party,  and 
bring  her  mother  as  chaperone  for  a  dinner  and  a  sail  on  the  yacht. 

Among  the  guests  was  Miss  Carolyn  Foster  of  Waltham.  Evidently 
the  party  was  a  success,  for  a  year  later  Joseph  Stickney  and  Carolyn 
were  married.  She  was  an  able  woman,  of  charm  and  good  sense,  who 
was  a  great  help,  when  the  Mount  Washington  Hotel  was  built,  in  at¬ 
tracting  socially  prominent  guests. 

At  the  private  luncheon  that  Mr.  Stickney  gave  to  some  twenty  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  on  the  day  the  hotel  opened,  he  listened  to  their 
words  of  praise.  Then  he  stood  before  them,  and  said:  "Look  at  me, 
gentlemen;  look  at  me;  for  I  am  the  poor  fool  that  has  built  all  this !” 
And  then  he  had  laughed  heartily  at  his  own  folly. 

But  later,  as  he  thought  about  the  hotel,  and  more  especially  about 
the  impression  his  wife  was  making  upon  the  owners  of  the  big  New 
York  fortunes,  Joseph  Stickney  suddenly  decided  that  this  new  hotel 
of  his  was  going  to  be  a  competitor  of  Newport  and  Bar  Harbor — that 
he  was  going  to  make  it  a  great  commercial  success. 

Prosperity  came  immediately  to  the  new  hotel,  which  swelled  the 
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number  of  visitors  to  the  White  Mountains  and  added  to  the  fame  of 
the  region.  At  a  time  when  five  dollars  a  day  (American  Plan)  was 
rather  the  accepted  thing,  Mr.  Anderson  told  my  father  that  he  could 
rent  more  rooms  at  twenty  dollars  a  day  than  at  five. 

Mr.  Stickney’s  complete  plan  never  was  realized,  for  on  21  Decem¬ 
ber  1903  he  died.  Almost  the  only  thing  at  Bretton  Woods  that  bears 
his  name  is  the  beautiful  Stickney  Memorial  Chapel  built  there  by 
Mrs.  Stickney,  who  inherited  all  of  his  fortune  and  the  hotel.  Five 
years  after  his  death  she  married  Prince  Lucinge,  who  died  from 
wounds  received  at  Verdun  in  World  War  1.  Upon  her  death,  the 
Bretton  Woods  Company,  together  with  her  fortune,  came  into  the 
possession  of  her  nephew,  F.  Foster  Reynolds,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

It  was  after  he  had  taken  some  bad  setbacks  during  the  depression 
of  the  1930s,  that  Mr.  Reynolds  decided  to  tear  down  the  famous 
Mount  Pleasant  House.  "I  won’t  have  it  bothering  me  any  longer,”  he 
told  Colonel  Barron.  And  it  was  early  in  1944  that  he  sold  the  entire 
Mount  Washington  Hotel  property  to  a  New  York  syndicate. 

Some  time  after  Oscar’s  death  in  1913,  to  save  some  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  timberland  adjacent  to  the  Fabyan  House  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  exploiters,  Colonel  Barron  and  John  N.  Conyngham, 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  president  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Com¬ 
pany,  bought  the  Fabyan  House  from  the  Boston  8c  Maine  Railroad. 

In  February  1938  the  hotel  was  sold  to  J.  Alfred  Seymour  of  Twin 
Mountain,  a  former  engineer  on  the  Mount  Washington  Railway,  and 
his  sister,  Miss  Mary  A.  Seymour.  They  operated  the  Fabyan  House 
for  three  years,  and  then  closed  it  at  the  opening  of  World  W  ar  11. 

In  February  1946  the  Seymours  sold  out  to  James  Zacker  of  New 
York.  After  extensive  repairs  Mr.  Zacker  reopened  the  hotel  about 
25  June  1946.  In  1951  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

Finally  the  Barron  brothers,  "Billy”  and  "Hal,”  decided  it  was  time 
to  take  things  a  bit  easier,  and  in  the  spring  of  1946,  seventy-eight 
years  after  it  was  built  by  their  father,  the  Twin  Mountain  House  was 
sold  to  George  Nichols  of  New  York.  The  following  spring,  after  some 
six  months  of  negotiations,  Colonel  W.  A.  Barron  completed  the  sale 
of  the  Crawford  House,  together  with  all  the  assets  and  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Barron  Hotel  Company.  The  new  owners  included  B.  F.  McCut- 
cheon,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  W.  J.  Hammond,  New  York  City, 
Henry  H.  Haynes,  Lake  Placid,  New  York,  and  Richard  Edgerton, 
Mt.  Dora,  Florida.  The  most  unusual  part  of  this  transaction  was  that 
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the  sale  was  for  cash,  Colonel  Barron  receiving  a  certified  check  in  full 
.payment.  This  sale  brought  to  a  close  the  active  careers  of  the  most 
widely  known  family  of  hotel  men  with  the  most  famous  chain  of  sum¬ 
mer  hotels  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  the  one  most  closely  identified 
with  Mount  Washington  history.  They  were  the  true  successors, 
nearly  a  century  later,  of  that  pioneer  hotel  family,  the  Crawfords, 
with  their  Mount  Crawford  House  at  Bemis,  the  Notch  House  at 
Crawford,  and  the  "Old  Red  Tavern  with  the  Moose  Horns  over  the 
Door”  on  the  Giant’s  Grave. 
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9.  Among  the  Clouds 


OF  ALL  the  spectacular  records  chalked  up  for  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington,  none  is  more  filled  with  romance  than  the  starting,  in 
1877,  of  the  daily  summer  newspaper,  Among  the  Clouds.1 
Summer  newspapers  were  few  at  that  time  if,  in  fact,  any  existed.  And 
even  to  this  day  there  has  never  been  another  journal  worthy  of  the 
name  published  on  top  of  any  other  mountain  in  the  world.  For  thirty- 
one  summers  Among  the  Clouds  carried  the  news  of  the  summit  and  of 
the  nearby  White  Mountain  resorts  daily  (for  many  years  twice  daily) 
to  the  world  outside.  Then  the  great  fire  of  1908  wiped  out  the  print¬ 
ing  office.  After  a  lapse  of  two  summers  publication  was  resumed  at 
the  Base  Station,  where  it  was  continued  for  the  next  eight  seasons, 
until  operation  of  the  railway  was  suspended  during  World  War  1. 
Then  the  old  paper  was  discontinued  permanently. 

In  1866  my  grandfather,  Henry  M.  Burt,  founder  and  for  twenty- 
two  years  editor  and  publisher  of  Among  the  Clouds ,  made  his  first 
ascent  of  Mount  Washington  on  horseback  from  the  Crawford  House. 
His  interest  in  the  region  had  been  kindled  by  reading  Starr  King’s 
The  White  Hills ,  and  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  publication  of 
Burl's  Guide  through  the  Connecticut  Valley  to  the  White  Mountains  and 
the  River  Saguenay.2  His  love  for  the  mountains  once  kindled,  Mr.  Burt 
became  a  frequent  visitor. 

It  was  while  storm-bound  in  the  Summit  House  during  the  summer 
of  1874 — noting  that  already  the  mountain  boasted  a  railway  and  car¬ 
riage  road,  a  first-rate  hotel,  and  both  a  post  office  and  telegraph  office 
— that  he  remarked:  "There  ought  to  be  a  newspaper  here  for  those 
who  have  to  wait  for  the  clouds  to  lift.”  The  thought  crystallized  into 
a  plan.  The  railroad  company  and  hotels  offered  hearty  co-operation. 
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Three  years  later  Royal  Cummings  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  set  up 
a  Campbell  cylinder  press  (turned  by  hand)  in  the  front  room  of  the 
old  Tiptop  House,  which  had  become  the  business  and  editorial  quar¬ 
ters  as  well  as  composing  room  and  pressroom.  For  the  first  season 
Henry  Burt  had  a  full-time  staff  of  four,  with  three  other  compositors 
who  came  in  for  part  of  the  summer. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment  when  the  equipment  .  .  .  arrived  on  an  open 
platform  car  pushed  by  a  cog  railway  locomotive.  Over  an  extemporized 
plank  walk  the  heavy  materials  were  dragged  by  railway  hands  up  the  rocky 
slope  from  the  railway  to  the  Tiptop  House.  Then  followed  several  days  of 
high  tension  as  the  press  was  set  up  and  mechanical  troubles  dealt  with, 
type  set  and  proofs  read.  It  was  not  until  about  half  past  four  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Wednesday,  July  18,  that  the  forms  were  made  up  and  on  the  press 
and  the  printing  of  the  first  issue  begun.3 

A  week  later  the  Boston  Transcript  commented:  rfThe  man  who 
prints  the  paper  at  the  Summit  of  Mount  Washington  regularly  scoops 
in  the  old  party  who  fis  proud  that  he  once  was  a  printer’,  and  gets 
him  to  do  a  stickful  of  composition.  It  doesn’t  cost  the  printer  any¬ 
thing  to  get  such  type-setting  done.”4 

At  the  end  of  the  first  season,  Grandfather  Burt  wrote:  ffIt  is  not 
often  that  a  member  of  the  typographical  fraternity  has  an  opportunity 
to  set  type  in  so  elevated  a  place  as  the  Summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
and  those  who  came  as  visitors  to  the  office  of  Among  the  Clouds 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  list  includes  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  of  the  country — editors,  authors,  heads  of  large 
printing  establishments,  government  office-holders,  manufacturers, 
journeymen  printers  and  others.”5 

It  was  soon  found  that  what  visitors  wanted  was  a  paper  giving  their 
own  arrivals — not  merely  to  see  their  names  in  print,  but  to  let  friends 
know  of  their  visit.  As  one  group  of  trains  and  stages  arrived  about 
noon  and  the  other  toward  night,  there  was  soon  developed  a  system 
of  two  editions  a  day. 

The  printing  office  became  one  of  the  regular  places  to  visit,  second 
in  interest  only  to  the  Signal  Station,  the  home  of  the  weather  ob¬ 
servers,  and  gave  many  visitors  their  first  sight  of  a  printing  press.  To 
many  people  the  equipment  was  a  puzzle,  one  bewildered  woman  ask¬ 
ing  in  all  seriousness :  "What’s  this — a  factory?” 

Of  Among  the  Clouds  Frederick  W.  Kilbourne,  author  of  that  most 
valuable  book,  Chronicles  of  the  White  Mountains,  wrote: 
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This  unique  and  daring  undertaking  gained  the  admiration  of  all  visitors, 
and  the  paper  with  so  peculiarly  appropriate  a  name  soon  filled  a  recognized 
position  in  White  Mountain  life.  For  eight  summers  it  was  printed  in  the 
old  Tip-Top  House.  Thereafter  until  1908,  it  was  published  in  its  own 
building,  the  erection  of  which  in  1884  has  been  recorded.  The  genial  edi¬ 
tor,  during  the  twenty-two  years  in  which  he  conducted  the  paper,  gained 
a  host  of  personal  friends  among  those  frequenting  the  White  Mountains 
and  those  carrying  on  business  in  the  region.6 

It  was  during  that  first  season  in  the  Tiptop  House  that  my  grand¬ 
father  and  his  staff  received  a  call  from  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes  and 
their  party  on  their  visit  to  Mount  Washington.  The  President  chatted 
cordially  with  Henry  Burt,  expressing  amazement  at  such  an  enter¬ 
prise — "the  highest  newspaper  office  he  had  ever  seen” — and  said  he 
was  glad  to  hear  it  was  proving  a  success. 

One  of  Grandfather’s  interesting  friends,  who  became  "copy”  for 
Among  the  Clouds ,  was  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  great  showman.  Commenc¬ 
ing  in  1850,  Mr.  Barnum  made  many  visits  to  Mount  Washington.  In 
an  interview  in  1887, 7  he  recalled  that  after  returning  from  that  first 
visit  he  "rode  down  the  notch  with  old  Crawford,”  as  Abel  Crawford, 
the  "Patriarch  of  the  White  Mountains,”  was  so  commonly  called. 

A  thoroughly  practical  newspaperman,  Henry  Burt  had  published 
newspapers  in  many  places  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  Bellevue, 
Nebraska,  as  well  as  having  founded  a  leading  agricultural  weekly,  The 
New  England  Homestead.  He  was  determined  that  Among  the  Clouds 
should  be  more  than  a  mere  souvenir.  During  the  very  first  year  he 
arranged  with  Samuel  Dodge  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  editor 
of  the  Portsmouth  Journal  and  agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  to  write 
a  series  of  letters  from  the  seashore  resorts,  and  with  Henry  L.  Lamb, 
State  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Bank  Department,  of  Albany, 
New  York,  to  furnish  Saratoga  notes. 

News  from  the  entire  mountain  region  was  secured  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  various  hotels  and  also  by  having  items  mailed  to  the  sum¬ 
mit.  This  service  was  extended  from  year  to  year  until  the  mountain 
region  was  covered  systematically  by  three  reporters.  They  lived 
through  the  summer  at  Bethlehem,  Bretton  Woods  or  Fabyan,  and 
North  Conway.  Thus  many  college  students  earned  a  substantial  part 
of  their  college  expenses  while  having  an  exceedingly  interesting  sum¬ 
mer.  "Graduates”  of  the  Among  the  Clouds  reporting  staff  included 
Channing  H.  Cox,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1921  to  1925  and 
later  vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  president 
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of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  and  his  brother,  Louis  S.  Cox, 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Another  illus¬ 
trious  ''alumnus”  was  Governor  Cox’s  friend  in  Dartmouth  College, 
John  H.  Bartlett,  later  Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  Still  another  was 
John  Scammon,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  same  state. 

Mr.  Burt  had  a  lively  sense  of  humor.  When  news  was  scarce  for 
early  editions  he  found  no  difficulty  in  writing  pithy  "fillers."  In  his 
second  edition,  he  extended  this  invitation:  ”The  visitors  at  this  office 
who  cannot  set  type  are  permitted  to  exercise  themselves  after  walking 
up  Mount  Washington  by  turning  the  wheel  of  our  press.  It  is  very 
healthful.”8 

Perhaps  the  most  romantic  use  ever  made  of  the  slideboards  on  the 
cog  railway,  was  in  connection  with  the  early-morning  delivery  of 
special  editions  of  Among  the  Clouds  on  the  day  following  the  Coach¬ 
ing  Parade  in  North  Conway  or  Bethlehem  in  order  to  reach  readers 
in  those  places  before  the  breakfast  hour,  and  thus  to  ”beat”  all  the 
city  newspapers. 

Reporters  for  the  mountain  newspaper,  after  witnessing  the  parade, 
took  the  first  train  to  Fabyan  in  order  to  catch  the  last  train  for  the 
summit.  Writing  their  reports  as  they  traveled  to  the  mountain,  they 
turned  the  copy  over  to  compositors  in  the  printing  office.  Type  was 
set,  proofs  read;  and  the  papers  were  printed,  folded  by  hand,  and 
bundled  for  ease  of  handling  on  "the  fastest  newspaper  train  in  the 
world.”  At  three  in  the  morning  the  bundles  were  handed  to  the  rail¬ 
way  men,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  they  were  at  the  Base.  There  a 
wagon  with  a  team  of  fast  horses  waited  to  take  the  papers  to  Bethle¬ 
hem,  or  to  deliver  them  at  Fabyan  to  the  first  train  going  down  through 
Crawford  Notch  to  North  Conway. 

Grandfather  Burt  had  a  slight  limp,  a  fact  that  had  caused  his  rejection 
three  times  from  Army  service  in  the  Civil  War,  yet  he  became  one  of 
the  best-known  mountain  photographers  of  the  eighties  and  nineties. 
Many  a  clear  day  in  summer  he  could  be  found  somewhere  above  the 
timber  line  on  Mount  Washington,  his  long  white  beard  streaming  out 
like  a  pennant  in  the  wind,  his  keen  blue  eyes  twinkling  as  he  searched 
for  a  new  angle  from  which  to  catch  a  well-loved  view.  His  constant 
companion  and  camera-toter  was  Edward  J.  Mehan,  for  some  twenty 
summers  foreman  and  pressman  for  Among  the  Clouds. 

Mountain  photography  in  those  days  was  no  child’s  play.  It  was 
long  before  the  days  of  the  Speed  Graphic,  the  folding  Kodak,  or  the 
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spool-rolled  film.  Henry  Burt’s  camera  was  contained  in  a  great  square 
box  measuring  at  least  a  foot  on  either  side,  and  weighing  a  ton. 
The  plates  were  glass  five-by-sevens,  adding  further  poundage.  To 
take  a  picture  it  was  necessary  for  Ed  Mehan  to  attach  the  big  box  to  a 
tripod,  set  it  up  as  securely  as  possible,  often  with  stones  against  the 
feet  of  the  tripod  for  ballast,  pull  out  the  bellows  of  the  camera  in 
front,  and  then  hang  on  for  dear  life  lest  the  whole  affair  be  swept 
away  by  the  force  of  the  prevailing  wind. 

Once  on  the  headwall  of  Tuckerman  Ravine,  the  pair  met  a  moun¬ 
tain  guide.  He  cautioned  Henry:  "Be  careful  not  to  fall  here.  It  s  dan¬ 
gerous.  But  if  you  do  fall,  remember  to  look  to  the  right.  You  get  a 
wonderful  view  on  that  side.”  Then  he  went  his  way. 

Grandfather  simply  had  to  take  that  shot  of  the  headwall  of  Tucker- 
man  Ravine  with  the  Fall  of  a  Thousand  Streams.  As  Ed  Mehan  told 
the  story  the  year  after  the  old  gentleman  died: 

The  only  way  to  get  the  view  Mr.  Burt  wanted  was  by  crawling  out  on  an 
overhanging  thin  shelf  of  rock  about  quarter-way  down  the  trail  that  skirts 
the  headwall,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  trail.  I  saw  the  danger  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  had  crept  out  on  the  rocky  shelf,  which  projected  some  six  or 
eight  feet  into  the  air,  and  was  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  examining  the 
under  side  of  the  shelf,  while  Mr.  Burt  stood  by.  He  laughingly  made  some 
remark  and  I  was  about  to  reply  when  I  felt  the  rock  tipping  and  sliding  out 
of  its  bed.  I  reached  back  quickly  with  my  right  hand  and  got  a  firm  grip  on 
some  scrub  spruce.  As  I  did  so  Mr.  Burt  lost  his  balance  and  as  he  fell  for¬ 
ward  he  grabbed  my  left  arm  and  with  our  weight  combined  the  spruce 
gave  way.  Mr.  Burt  fell  about  thirty  feet,  striking  on  his  back  among  some 
brush  and  moss.  I  struck  close  to  him  but  rolled  off  and  fell  about  ten  feet 
lower  among  a  lot  of  scrabble.  Why  we  did  not  follow  that  great  rock  which 
we  could  hear  crunching  and  grinding  hundreds  of  feet  below  us,  I  cannot 
explain.9 

As  soon  as  Ed  was  able  to  move,  he  went  to  his  friend’s  assistance. 
After  he  had  rubbed  Grandfather’s  back  for  a  long  time,  they  started 
their  painful  hike  back  up  to  the  summit.  But  as  they  started  the  old 
photographer  told  Ed:  "We  shan’t  be  able  to  come  down  here  again, 
and  you  had  better  take  the  picture.”  And  it  was  a  very  good  picture. 
Although  my  grandfather  received  injuries  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered,  he  never  mentioned  the  accident  to  the  family.  He  died  at 
his  home  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  March  1899  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year. 

Next  summer  my  father,  Frank  H.  Burt,  took  over  the  publication  of 


Slideboarding  Among  the  Clouds  to  the  Base  to  ffbeat”  city  dailies. 


Interior  Among  (he  Clouds  office.  Editor  Henry  M.  Burt  at  desk;  pressman  Ed  Mehan 

at  Hoe  cylinder  press. 


Henry  M.  Burt,  publisher  of  Among  the  Clouds ,  at  right,  with  Robert  Dunham,  associate 

editor,  formerly  of  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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Banner  head  from  1885,  designed  by  Frank  II.  Shapleigh,  prominent  Boston  artist. 
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Among  the  Clouds.  During  the  nine  years  in  which  he  ran  the  paper,  he 
was  fortunate  in  having  the  devoted  help  of  the  long-time  associate 
editor,  Robert  C.  Dunham,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript , 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  White  Mountains,  whose  wise  counsel  for 
amateur  climbers  was  "Don’t  monkey  with  Mount  Washington!”  In 

1904  and  1905  there  was  another  valuable  addition  to  the  editorial 
staff  in  the  person  of  Norman  H.  Libby  of  Bridgton,  Maine,  who  in 

1905  made  the  first  ski  descent  of  the  mountain.  For  the  two  final  years 
on  the  summit  the  editor’s  sister,  Miss  Grace  M.  Burt  of  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  acted  as  assis¬ 
tant.  A  pleasant  incident  of  that  time  was  an  informal  evening  visit 
from  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  (later  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Preston,  Jr.),  who 
had  walked  up  the  Bridle  Path  with  a  few  friends  and  dropped  in  at 
the  printing  office  for  a  friendly  chat. 

Twice  near-tragedy  hit  the  printing  office  in  the  old  Tiptop  House. 
The  first  time  was  on  Saturday,  16  July  1881.  My  father  wrote: 

It  was  on  a  rainy  afternoon  ...  in  the  midst  of  a  high  wind,  that  we  were 
startled  bv  a  sound  as  if  a  small  cannon  had  been  fired  almost  at  mv  feet, 

J  4 

and  a  bolt  of  fire  seemed  to  dart  through  the  room,  followed  by  a  sulphurous 
odor.  As  I  wrote  at  that  time,  "The  noise  at  first  was  stunning  and  none 
could  at  once  realize  what  had  happened,  but  as  the  scattered  senses  re¬ 
turned  a  general  sensation  of  numbness  proved  that  we  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.”  The  bolt  had  cracked  every  pane  but  one  in  the  window  a  few 
feet  from  me,  had  thoroughly  mixed  the  type  in  a  case  which  the  composi¬ 
tor  had  left  but  two  minutes  before,  and  ended  its  mad  rush  by  upsetting  a 
washbowl  full  of  water. 

In  the  Summit  House  kitchen  the  help  declared  that  a  ball  of  fire  came 
down  the  chimney,  sending  one  girl  into  hysterics,  then  danced  around  the 
walls  and  departed  the  way  it  came.  Wires  were  melted  in  the  telegraph 
office  and  a  hole  burned  in  the  weather  man’s  felt  hat,  while  the  theodolite 
in  the  Geodetic  Survey  station  was  badly  damaged.10 

It  was  on  28  July  1883,  during  a  drizzling  rain,  that  the  Tiptop 
House  was  struck  a  second  time.  But  this  time  my  grandfather  was 
seriously  injured.  As  he  wrote  afterwards  in  the  Newton  (Massachu¬ 
setts)  Graphic ,  which  he  was  then  publishing: 

I  was  standing  at  a  window  between  the  editorial  table  and  a  stand  of 
type,  and  only  a  few  feet  from  a  stove  from  which  an  iron  smoke  pipe  led  to 
the  roof. 

Presently  I  felt  a  severe  thrust  in  the  back  and  a  most  excruciating  pain 
in  the  left  foot.  I  could  not  imagine  the  cause;  but  instantly  there  appeared 
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a  large,  dark  red  ball  of  fire  in  front  and  a  little  to  the  right.  A  terrific  ex¬ 
plosion  followed  and  then  all  was  explained.  I  realized  that  I  had  been 
struck  by  lightning,  and  was  startled  and  confused  in  mind.  I  clenched  the 
table  on  one  side  and  type  stand  on  the  other,  endeavoring  to  hold  myself 
up.  I  had  the  feeling  that  something  had  gone  through  my  body  and  all 
below  was  gone.  I  exclaimed,  "I  am  struck!  Open  the  door  and  give  me 
air!”  and  down  I  sank  to  the  floor.  My  printers  sprang  to  their  feet  and  one 
of  them  replied  to  my  exclamation,  "So  am  I,”  and  all  then  went  plunging 
and  reeling  to  the  door  and  out  of  it  toward  the  hotel.  Such  expressions  of 
fear  and  surprise  I  had  never  before  seen  on  human  faces. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  returned  with  help,  and  as  I  lay  outstretched  on 
the  floor  they  supposed  I  was  dead.  They  lifted  me  up  and  carried  me  to  a 
room  in  the  hotel  where  I  was  carefully  and  skilfully  treated,  and  after  two 
or  three  hours  of  hard  rubbing  my  paralyzed  limb  was  relieved.  The  electric 
current  had  taken  effect  in  the  small  of  the  back,  just  left  of  the  spine,  and 
had  passed  down  the  left  leg,  between  the  toes  and  out  through  the  sole  of 
the  boot,  leaving  unmistakable  traces  in  its  course. . . . 

Had  the  current  been  a  little  larger  or  had  it  struck  a  vital  point,  life 
would  have  gone  instantly  out.  .  .  .  The  thoughts  that  were  flashed  through 
the  mind  with  the  first  shock  were  indelibly  impressed,  while  all  that  fol¬ 
lowed  is  vague  and  uncertain.11 

Fortunately  a  medical  student,  Dr.  F.  E.  Strong,  was  spending  the 
summer  working  for  Mrs.  Dodge  at  the  Summit  House.  Under  his 
directions  Henry  Burt’s  life  was  saved,  and  Grandfather  was  able  next 
morning  to  join  his  family  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  House,  where  he 
startled  them  with  the  laconic  remark,  "I’ve  been  struck  by  lightning.” 
The  congested  blood  in  the  veins  of  his  back  produced  the  appearance 
of  a  tree.  There  is  an  old  superstition  that  such  a  "tree”  is  imprinted 
in  some  mysterious  manner  on  a  person  struck  by  lightning. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  notion  prevalent  that  if  a  victim  of  lightning 
were  buried  in  the  ground  the  electricity  would  be  drawn  from  his 
body.  A  fantastic  tale  found  its  way  into  the  press  and  was  quoted  far 
and  wide  that  Mr.  Burt  was  taken  to  the  Base  Station  on  a  slideboard 
and  buried  in  earth  up  to  his  neck  until  the  effects  of  the  shock  were 
relieved. 

Henry  Burt  was  fifty-one  years  old  when  this  happened.  For  the 
next  sixteen  years  he  continued  to  build  lasting  friendships  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  his  beloved  mountains.  How  much  his  work  was  appre¬ 
ciated  is  shown  in  the  following: 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Henry  M.  Burt,  the  founder  of  Among  the  Clouds , 
and  for  22  years  its  editor,  it  was  suggested  that  a  fitting  tribute  to  his 
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memory  and  to  the  work  which  he  did  for  the  White  Mountains  in  making 
them  better  known  to  the  world,  would  be  to  give  his  name  to  the  great 
ravine  which  lies  between  Mounts  Washington  and  Clay,  into  whose  depth 
every  passenger  on  the  Mount  Washington  railway  looks  from  Jacob’s  Lad¬ 
der  and  the  long  stretch  of  high  trestles  above  it.  The  proposition  met  with 
the  approval  of  prominent  hotel  and  railroad  men  and  of  local  officials;  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  County  of  Coos 
the  following  order  was  passed,  giving  to  this  great  gorge  the  name  of 
"Burt’s  Ravine”: 

We,  the  commissioners  of  Coos  County,  hereby  name  the  ravine 
near  the  track  on  Mount  Washington  Burt’s  Ravine,  in  honor  of 
Henry  M.  Burt,  the  founder  of  the  first  newspaper  edited  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington. 

C.  E.  Philbrook,  Henry  B.  Gilkey,  S.  R.  M.  Ramsey, 

Commissioners  of  Coos  County. 

West  Stewartstown,  N.  H.,  July  31,  ’0112 

Father’s  work  as  editor  and  publisher  ended  when  the  plant  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  fire  of  1908.  In  1910  Reginald  H.  Buckler,  who  had 
worked  on  Among  the  Clouds  during  the  season  of  1907,  revived  the 
paper  and  printed  it  at  the  Base  Station  until  war  conditions  caused 
the  railway  to  suspend  operation  for  the  summer  of  1918.  By  that  time 
Mr.  Buckler  was  established  in  the  hotel  business  both  in  Bethlehem, 
New  Hampshire,  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  and  could  not  go  on 
with  the  paper.  So,  forty  years  after  its  founding,  the  famous  mountain 
newspaper  passed  into  history. 

Thursday,  18  June  1908,  was  the  end  of  an  epoch  for  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  had  been  an  era  of  comfortable  living  and  small  excitements : 
good  beds  and  the  best  of  food  in  the  big  Summit  House,  always  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  its  long-time  manager,  Miss  Mattie  A.  Clarke; 
swapping  yarns  around  the  big-bellied  stove  in  the  hotel  lobby,  and 
watching  for  the  twice-a-day  arrival  of  the  trains  and  the  two-a-day 
editions  of  Among  the  Clouds — and  as  a  foretaste  of  the  tempo  of  the 
new  century,  marveling  at  the  coming  of  the  automobile. 

Mount  Washington  was  slowly  emerging  from  the  hardships  of  the 
primitive  past,  was  readying  itself  for  still  undreamed-of  advances. 
The  passing  of  Passaconaway,  sachem  of  Pennacook,  in  a  car  of  flam¬ 
ing  fire  from  the  summit  of  Agiochook  to  a  council  in  heaven  marked 
the  end  of  the  Red  Man’s  supremacy  over  the  White  Hills.  The  events 
of  that  night  of  18  June  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  ended  the  rule  of  the 
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White  Man  over  Mount  Washington,  but  in  reality  it  ushered  in  a  new 
era  of  travel  and  of  scientific  research. 

It  had  been  one  of  those  glorious  days  of  late  spring  when  the  air  is 
as  clear  as  a  looking  glass.  The  sun  shone  warmly  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington,  where  men  were  rushing  the  work  of  putting  the 
hotel  and  the  railway  in  readiness  for  summer  business. 

Miss  Clarke  was  to  arrive  the  following  Sunday  with  the  help.  The 
house  was  to  open  Monday  the  twenty-ninth.  The  section  of  track 
along  the  platform  in  front  of  the  hotel  had  been  newly  rebuilt.  In  the 
Summit  House,  the  men,  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  John 
Horne  of  the  cog  railway,  had  been  busy  for  several  days  clearing  away 
the  winter’s  accumulation  of  cobwebs,  wiping  the  mildew  off  the  furni¬ 
ture,  sweeping  the  carpets,  painting  and  cleaning  to  be  ready  for  com¬ 
ing  guests.  The  telephone  was  put  in.  Soon  after  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  the  train  left  to  take  the  workmen  to  the  Base  for  the  night. 

Before  the  train  left,  a  party  of  young  people  from  Berlin  came  over 
the  range  from  Madison  Spring  Hut,  prepared  to  spend  the  night  on 
Washington.  As  the  hotel  was  not  ready  for  business,  they  were  told  to 
use  the  stage  office.  As  one  of  the  party  wrote  many  years  later : 

We  were  just  finishing  our  supper,  and  the  train  crew  had  only  been  gone 
a  short  time,  when  one  of  the  teachers  in  our  party  came  running  into  the 
stage  office  yelling,  "The  hotel  is  on  fire !”  We  all  ran  out  of  the  stage  office 
to  the  hotel  but  found  the  doors  and  windows  locked  tight.  The  smoke  was 
pouring  from  the  south  top  windows,  and  as  not  any  of  us  were  familiar 
with  the  house  we  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.13 

Finally  the  party  forced  a  window  and  got  inside  the  house.  But  the 
fire  had  too  much  headway.  The  old  wood,  thoroughly  warmed  by  the 
June  sun  lying  all  day  on  the  roof,  was  like  tinder.  Seeing  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  stemming  the  fire,  they  rushed  to  the  telephone  in  the  office 
and  tried  to  call  the  Base  Station  for  help.  They  did  not  know  the 
workmen  had  disconnected  the  phone  before  leaving.  Seeing  that 
there  was  nothing  they  could  do,  four  of  the  younger  boys  were  sent 
hurrying  down  the  carriage  road  to  give  the  alarm. 

The  train  had  reached  the  Base,  the  men  had  had  supper  and  were 
ready  for  a  quiet  evening’s  rest  when  there  came  a  sharp  ring  at  the 
telephone.  "The  Summit  House  is  on  fire!”  was  the  startling  message 
from  the  Fabyan  station.  So  closely  is  the  Base  Station  planted  under 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  that  the  Summit  House  could  not  be  seen 
from  it  and  no  sign  of  the  fire  had  been  discovered.  Speedily  the  train 
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was  made  ready  and  the  whole  force  of  employees  except  a  single  train 
crew  set  out  for  the  summit,  with  Superintendent  Horne  in  charge 
and  Engineer  Eugene  Armstrong  in  the  cab.  Soon  the  glow  of  the  fire 
could  be  seen  in  the  sky,  as  well  as  the  rising  smoke,  but  not  until  the 
Gulf  Tank  was  reached  were  the  flames  actually  seen.  Mounting 
against  the  clear,  starlit  sky  they  presented  a  weird  appearance.  Draw¬ 
ing  nearer  to  the  top  it  could  be  seen  that  the  Summit  House  was  al¬ 
ready  a  mass  of  flames,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  run  the  train 
to  the  platform.  Accordingly  a  stop  was  made  near  the  drainage  chute, 
a  few  rods  below  the  water  tank,  and  the  men  made  their  way  on  foot 
to  the  top. 

The  Summit  House  roof  was  already  gone  and  the  fire  was  working 
its  way  to  the  cottage.  The  stage  office  had  fallen  in,  and  curiously 
enough  the  smoke  from  a  fire  in  the  stove  was  still  rising  from  the 
chimney  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins.  The  printing  office  was  ablaze  and 
the  long  train  shed  had  already  been  completely  destroyed.  Fire  began 
to  creep  up  the  plank  walk  toward  the  old  Tiptop  House,  and  Mr. 
Horne  ordered  it  cut.  The  precaution  proved  unnecessary,  as  the  high 
wind  kept  the  flames  from  traveling  further.  Soon  the  Signal  Station 
caught  from  the  fire  in  the  train  shed’s  ruins  and  an  unbroken  line  of 
flames  surmounted  the  crest  of  the  peak. 

Nothing  could  be  done  to  stay  the  whirlwind  of  destruction  and  the 
train  crew  could  only  look  on  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  flames 
while  thinking  of  the  changed  conditions  and  increased  hardships 
which  were  to  attend  their  summer’s  work. 

On  the  east  side  the  news  of  the  fire  traveled  as  rapidly  as  on  the 
west.  It  was  seen  at  the  Glen  House  by  the  housekeeper,  who  at  once 
telephoned  to  the  E.  Libby  8c  Sons  Company  at  Gorham  and  to  the 
Halfway  House.  Superintendent  George  C.  Baird  of  the  carriage  road, 
with  his  employees,  at  once  hitched  up  a  team  to  start  for  the  summit. 
While  they  were  busy  with  the  horses  the  four  boys  from  the  Berlin 
party  came  down  the  road.  Near  the  five -mile  post  Mr.  Baird  met  the 
rest  of  the  party,  one  of  whom,  a  young  lady  teacher  from  Berlin,  said 
that  the  flames  had  first  been  seen  breaking  from  a  window  in  the 
corner  of  the  hotel  toward  the  printing  office. 

Mr.  Baird  and  his  party  reached  the  top  in  time  to  see  the  fire  at  its 
height.  The  wind  wdiich  spread  the  fire  so  swiftly  from  house  to  house 
was  the  means,  Mr.  Baird  said,  of  saving  the  stables.  Again  and  again 
were  blazing  fragments  of  shingles  and  clapboards  hurled  on  the  roof 
of  the  upper  stable,  only  to  be  lifted  in  an  instant  by  the  next  gust  and 
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sent  flying  toward  Tuckerman  Ravine,  so  that  the  roof  was  hardly 
scorched.  Before  midnight  the  fire  had  burned  itself  out,  and  the  spec¬ 
tators  left  the  summit,  so  sadly  changed  in  appearance,  to  keep  a 
lonely  watch  over  its  own  ruins. 

At  the  Fabyan  House  the  discovery  of  the  fire  was  made  probably 
within  a  few  minutes  after  its  breaking  out.  The  sun  had  already  set  in 
the  valleys,  hut  on  the  peaks  the  light  still  lingered,  for  this  was  almost 
the  longest  day  of  the  year.  Mr.  Trafton,  the  bookkeeper,  had  come 
out  from  supper  with  two  friends  and  caught  sight  of  a  glow  on  the 
Summit  House.  Thinking,  as  did  others  who  saw  it,  that  it  was  the 
reflection  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  windows,  he  called  to  the  friends 
who  were  following  him,  "Come  out  here  quick  if  you  want  to  see  a 
pretty  sight.”  At  the  same  instant  Harry  B.  Warden,  the  clerk,  de¬ 
tected  a  flickering  of  the  light,  which  revealed  the  true  situation. 
Oscar  G.  Barron,  who  was  at  the  cottage,  was  hurriedly  called  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  came  out  and  looked  at  the  mountain.  The  flame  had  died 
down  and  Mr.  Barron  said,  "Why,  that’s  what  I  have  seen  a  thousand 
times— just  the  sun  shining  on  the  windows.”  But  another  outburst  of 
flame  confirmed  the  alarm,  and  immediately  the  telephone  had  carried 
word  to  the  Base.  Colonel  William  A.  Barron  was  summoned  from  the 
Crawford  House  and  the  group  of  sorrowfully  interested  spectators 
kept  watch  as  long  as  the  flames  lighted  up  the  slowly  darkening  sky. 

Of  the  buildings  destroyed,  the  Summit  House,  cottage,  trainshed, 
and  printing  office  were  owned  by  the  Mount  Washington  Raihvay 
Company,  the  stage  office  by  the  Mount  Washington  Summit  Road 
Company  (controlled  by  the  E.  Libby  &  Sons  Company),  and  the 
Signal  Station  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  hotel  was  fully 
furnished.  The  Signal  Station  had  been  abandoned  for  many  years, 
and  contained  merely  old  furniture.  The  printing  plant  of  Among  the 
Clouds  included  a  Hoe  cylinder  press,  an  Alamo  seven-horsepower 
gasoline  engine,  nearly  new,  and  a  comparatively  new  outfit  of  type. 
A  nearly  complete  file  of  the  paper  was  destroyed,  but  the  editor  for¬ 
tunately  had  a  duplicate  file  at  home.  Files  of  the  paper  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  are  kept  in  the  State  Libraries  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  library  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  in  Boston,  the 
Bretton  Woods  Library,  and  the  Gorham  Public  Library. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  plans  should  be  drawn  up  immediately 
for  a  new  Summit  House,  to  be  opened  in  August.  But  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  weather  and  the  hardship  of  building  against  time 
on  so  exposed  a  spot,  it  seemed  wisest  to  wait.  Also  it  was  recalled  that 
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it  had  taken  two  years  to  build  the  Summit  House  and  that  two  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  trainloads  of  material  were  required. 

One  immediate  problem  was  restoring  the  tracks  in  front  of  the 
Summit  House.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  platform  the  railway 
ties  and  supporting  timbers  had  been  burned  and  the  rails  twisted 
into  a  hopeless  mass. 

"We  must  have  that  track  and  a  platform  ready  by  the  twenty- 
ninth,”  was  Mr.  Horne’s  word  to  the  veteran  roadmaster  Patrick  Cam¬ 
den.  And  ready  it  was,  though  on  the  last  day  the  wind  was  so  furious 
that  while  a  carpenter  was  using  the  auger  another  man  had  to  hold 
him  down  to  keep  him  from  blowing  away.  So  the  first  regular  passen¬ 
ger  train  made  its  trip  on  Monday,  29  June,  according  to  schedule. 

At  the  same  time  the  repairs  to  the  old  Tiptop  House  were  hustled 
along,  and  on  the  first  of  July,  entirely  renovated  within,  it  was  ready 
to  receive  visitors. 

That  summer  of  1908  the  stage  office  was  rebuilt.  The  upper  story 
was  left  as  one  big  bunkroom,  with  a  row  of  big  beds  piled  high  with 
blankets.  All  one  had  to  do  to  retire  was  remove  one’s  shoes,  take  off 
extra  heavy  outer  garments,  and  crawl  in  between  the  blankets. 

Many  were  the  pleasant  memories  that  clung  to  the  old  Summit 
House,  and  especially  to  that  big  round  stove  in  the  office,  in  whose 
radiant  heat  basked  each  evening  a  group  of  contented  folk — trippers, 
hikers,  scientists,  poets,  guides.  All  were  "copy”  for  Among  the  Clouds , 
and  all  helped  in  various  ways  to  weave  some  of  the  threads  of  The 
Story  of  Mount  Washington . 


/\  .A\  y\y\/\/\ 
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10.  Climbing 


EC  A  USE  the  great  majority  of  visitors  to  Mount  Washington 
make  the  ascent  on  foot,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  some  of  the  joys  and  some  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  this  activity. 

First  of  all,  this  is  a  comparatively  new  sport.  For  more  than  200 
years  after  Darby  Field’s  ascent  in  1642,  only  a  few  of  the  world’s  great 
mountains  had  been  scaled.  Mont  Blanc  was  first  climbed  in  1787,  but 
it  was  not  until  14  April  1865  that  the  Matterhorn  was  conquered. 
At  that  time  horseback  riding  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington 
had  already  become  a  popular  adventure. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  weather  to  contend  with  on  Mount 
Washington.  A  gorgeous  summer  day  in  the  valley  may  turn  into  a 
blinding  snowstorm  on  top  of  the  range.  Any  one  who  has  visited  the 
summit  many  times  knows  how  seldom  the  weather  on  top  is  perfect 
for  views  or  for  hiking.  All  too  often  the  world  below  is  blotted  out  by 
cloud  and  rain. 


The  variety  seen  in  cloud  effects  is  one  of  their  principal  attractions, 
and  a  person  might  remain  on  Mount  Washington  for  a  lifetime  and 
never  see  a  scene  exactly  repeated.  In  details,  the  same  combination 
never  appears  twice.  One  often  stands  on  the  summit  and  looks  out 
upon  a  sea  of  mist  glinting  in  the  sunlight.  Sometimes  the  clouds  are 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  summit.  In  that  case  innumerable  mountain 
peaks  poke  through  the  clouds,  like  islands  in  an  ocean  bounded  only 
by  the  sky. 

When  a  storm  is  clearing  and  the  sun  shines  suddenly  upon  the 
immense  masses  of  clouds  that  are  floating  away  and,  as  it  were,  re¬ 
arranging  themselves  for  pleasant  weather,  the  scene  is  indescribably 
beautiful.  No  less  so  is  the  scene  when  the  bright  sunlight  plays  upon 
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the  huge  cloud  banks  that  rise  from  the  ravines  and  notches  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  summit. 

Rainbows  are  at  their  finest  when  caught  upon  a  cloudbank  and 
viewed  from  a  nearby  mountain  top.  Sometimes  they  play  queer  antics. 
And  sometimes  they  are  not  true  rainbows  at  all,  but  coronas. 

One  lovely  summer  afternoon  Father  and  I  had  wandered  down 
from  the  summit  and  stood  on  the  very  tip  of  Boott  Spur.  Across 
Pinkham  Notch  the  great  shadow  of  Mount  Washington  rested  upon 
a  mass  of  white  clouds.  Against  the  top  of  the  shadow  appeared  our 
two  shadows,  clearly  defined,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  light,  or 
corona,  that  fitted  around  us  from  head  to  foot. 

A  similar  corona  appeared  to  S.  A.  Nelson,  of  the  first  scientific 
party  to  spend  a  winter  on  Mount  Washington,  as  he  and  Professor 
Hitchcock  of  Dartmouth  sat  on  the  roof  of  the  Tiptop  House  on  the 
morning  of  29  April  1870,  looking  down  on  a  sea  of  clouds.  Said  he: 
ffA  luminous  corona,  showing  from  one  to  three  distinct  circles  with 
the  prismatic  colors,  was  thrown  upon  the  clouds  around  our  shadows. 
It  was  in  some  respects  like  the  spectre  of  the  Brochen.”1 

However,  climbing  on  Mount  Washington  is  not  all  clear  moonlit 
nights  or  gorgeous  coronas  or  brilliant  rainbows.  Mount  Washington 
weather  is  full  of  sharp  and  sudden  contrasts.  A  beautiful  morning  in 
the  lowlands  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  terrific  ice  storm  on  the  big 
range.  It  is  the  unexpectedness  of  storms  such  as  the  one  that  caused 
the  Willey  disaster  that  hold  an  ever-present  threat  of  danger  to  the 
inexperienced  climber,  or  "goofer,”  as  he  is  known  to  old-timers  on 
Mount  Washington.  Sometimes  goofers  will  also  add  to  their  inex¬ 
perience  recklessness  and  an  unwillingness  to  accept  advice.  But  for¬ 
tunately,  most  goofers  are  merely  the  cause  of  merriment  among  more 
experienced  climbers. 

There  was  an  Englishman  who  came  to  E.  A.  Crawford’s  popular 
hotel  in  Jefferson  Highlands  to  do  a  "bit  of  tramping  in  these  foot¬ 
hills.”  At  that  time,  around  1900,  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  111  had  as  his 
guests  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  White  Mountain  climbers.  Among 
them  was  George  H.  Hallowell,  famous  for  his  paintings  of  wild  life 
among  the  White  Mountains,  who  later  married  Ethan’s  daughter 
Lucy. 

Hallowell  invited  the  English  visitor  to  join  a  party  to  climb  Mount 
Madison,  cross  the  range  to  Washington,  and  return.  The  invitation 
was  accepted  cordially,  though  in  the  manner  of  one  accustomed  to 
more  exciting  adventure. 

Early  next  morning  the  party  assembled  for  breakfast.  Last  down 
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the  stairway  came  the  newcomer.  George  Hallowell  took  one  look  at 
him,  and  whistled.  The  Englishman  was  resplendent  in  full  regalia  for 
a  hike  on  some  Scottish  moor,  complete  to  walking  boots  that  laced 
right  up  to  his  knees. 

"My  friend,”  said  Hallowell,  "I  am  afraid  you  may  have  trouble 
with  those  boots  on  the  rocks  and  steep  trails.” 

His  new  friend  looked  pained.  He  had  climbed  in  the  Alps — real 
mountains — and  he  knew  how  to  dress  for  tramping  through  the 
"hills.”  So  the  party  breakfasted.  Then  lunch  boxes — big  ones — were 
slipped  into  packs  for  the  men  to  shoulder,  and  everybody  climbed 
into  the  high,  comfortable  "mountain  wagon”  with  its  six  wide  seats. 
The  driver  took  his  foot  from  the  brake  beam,  cracked  his  whip,  and 
the  four  horses  lunged  forward  with  a  creaking  of  leather,  a  crunching 
of  gravel  under  wide  iron-shod  wheels,  and  the  rattle  and  clatter  of  a 
heavy  wagon  off  for  the  beautiful  drive  to  Randolph  where  the  climb 
began. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  sun  grew  hot  and  the  trail  steep  and 
rocky,  especially  on  the  downgrade  where  every  leg  muscle  was  strain¬ 
ing  against  a  sudden  drop,  the  high  boots  cramped  the  Englishman’s 
muscles,  and  the  top  rims  cut  painfully  just  behind  his  knees.  It  took 
every  ounce  of  British  fortitude  to  complete  the  trip  without  com¬ 
plaining. 

However,  the  worst  ignominy  was  yet  to  come.  For  next  morning, 
as  George  Hallowell  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  waiting  for  the 
breakfast  bell,  he  heard  a  grunting  sound.  Looking  upwards  he  saw 
the  owner  of  the  high  boots  descending  the  stairs  stiff-legged  and — 
backwards ! 

Such  a  climber  becomes  a  legend  among  hut-masters  in  the  stone 
huts  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  perched  on  the  rim  of  the 
Ammonoosuc  Ravine  near  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds  and  in  the  col  be¬ 
tween  Mounts  Madison  and  Adams.  He  runs  a  close  race  for  curiosity 
with  the  man  who  once  appeared  at  the  former  hut  clad  in  evening 
clothes,  complete  with  patent  leather  dancing  pumps.  The  hutsmen 
never  found  out  whether  he  was  the  victim  of  a  bet,  a  gag,  or  too  much 
liquor.  He  merely  paused  casually,  and  then  left  for  the  summit  of 
Washington  without  explanation. 

Sometimes  a  lady  climbs  in  high  heeled  slippers,  and  descends  al¬ 
most  barefooted.  Or  a  young  man  tries  a  winter  climb  insufficiendy 
clad.  He  may  live  through  the  experience,  but  on  one  occasion,  out  of 
a  party  of  three,  two  thus  attired  perished. 
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All  such  are  members  of  the  great  army  of  goofers  who  yearly  climb 
the  mountains  in  all  sorts  of  unusual  dress;  who  take  off  sweaters  and 
lie  down  in  the  breeze  to  cool  off;  who  smoke  too  much  while  climbing, 
or  resort  to  a  flask  for  courage  to  finish  the  struggle  against  wind  and 
trail.  They  are  the  amateurs  of  whom  it  has  been  written : 

A  goofer  is  a  person,  male  or  female,  who  wanders  about  the  mountains 
without  proper  shoes  or  clothing,  who  doesn’t  know  that  stone  cairns2 
mark  the  trails  and  so  think  it  great  sport  to  tumble  them  over  ...  a  person 
who  ignores  signs  about  turning  back  in  case  of  rain,  clouds  or  other  weather 
hazards.  And  a  goofer  is  one  who  walks  into  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds  hut, 
where  every  morsel  of  food  and  every  other  thing  used  in  the  sky  hostelry 
has  to  be  brought  down  from  the  summit  on  the  backs  of  the  hutsmen,  and 
expects  hotel  service  deluxe.3 

The  Forest  Service,  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  personnel,  as  well 
as  television  men  and  weather  observers,  have  all  contributed  to  the 
safety  of  climbers,  especially  in  winter.  First-aid  stations,  complete 
with  blankets  and  toboggans,  are  maintained  by  the  Forest  Service  at 
both  the  Halfway  House  and  on  the  summit.  The  six -mile  shelter  on 
the  auto  road  has  been  supplied  with  K-rations  sufficient  to  maintain 
several  men  for  a  number  of  days.  It  is  no  rare  occurrence  for  one  or 
more  men  to  be  marooned  for  a  day  or  more  at  either  Halfway  or  Six- 
Mile.  And  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  emergency  supplies  are 
there,  and  that  there  is  the  opportunity  to  light  a  fire  and  keep  warm. 
Also,  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  doors  be  carefully  shut  and  latched, 
and  that  snow  be  kept  outside.  To  arrive  at  night  at  a  hut,  in  a  howling 
blizzard,  only  to  find  the  floor  piled  high  with  snow,  the  walls  per¬ 
forated  by  the  artistic  efforts  of  vandals,  and  the  supplies  used,  stolen, 
or  thrown  about  the  room,  may  mean  death  by  freezing  and  exposure 
for  the  innocent  victim.  Such  conditions  seem  to  follow  inevitably  in 
the  wake  of  some  goofers.  But  they  are  in  the  minority.  The  great 
majority  of  inexperienced  climbers  are  funny,  but  not  malicious. 

But  there  is  always  the  danger  that  even  an  experienced  climber 
may  be  overtaken  by  one  of  Mount  Washington’s  sudden  sleet  and  ice 
storms,  even  in  midsummer.  This  and  other  causes  have  set  up  an 
appalling  record  of  tragedies  on  New  England’s  highest  peak. 

The  story  of  Mount  Washington’s  first  tragedy,  the  death  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Strickland,  second  son  of  Sir  George  Strickland,  Bart.,  m.p.,  of 
Bridlington,  England,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  has  been  fully  told  by 
my  father,  Frank  H.  Burt,  in  Appalachia ,4  after  considerable  research. 
His  is  the  only  complete  and  accurate  account  of  the  event. 
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On  Friday,  19  October  1849,  Strickland  and  another  Englishman 
set  out  with  guide  and  saddle  horses  from  Tom  Crawford’s  Notch 
House,  against  advice,  to  climb  the  mountain.  They  found  the  snow 
so  deep  that  when  Mount  Pleasant  was  reached  the  guide  refused  to 
risk  himself  and  his  horses  further.  Despite  the  urgent  appeals  of  his 
companions  Strickland  left  them,  intending  to  continue  alone  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington  and  go  down  the  Fabyan  path  to  Hor¬ 
ace  Fabyan’s  Mount  Washington  Hotel. 

Strickland  reached  the  top  of  Washington  safely  and  passed  over 
the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  descent,  only  to  lose  his  path  in  the 
woods.  Two  days  later  his  frightfully  bruised  body  was  found  in  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  Ammonoosuc.  Unaccompanied,  climbing  a  strange 
path,  he  had  made  one  of  the  first  recorded  ascents  of  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  under  winter  conditions,  only  to  die  almost  within  reach  of 
help.  He  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a  little  pool,  then  ripped  off  his 
frozen  trousers  and  drawers,  and  struggled  along  for  about  a  mile, 

leaving  a  trail  of  blood,  falling  several  times  until  he  could  no  longer 
rise. 

As  subsequent  fatalities  have  been  covered  rather  fully  in  other 
publications,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  book  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  them  chronologically  in  the  notes.5 

Of  all  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  on  the  Presidential  Range  only 
four  were  women,  and  the  majority  were  under  thirty  years  of  age.  So 
it  is  natural  to  ask:  When  so  many  people  make  their  way  up  and 
down  Mount  Washington  in  safety  both  in  summer  and  winter,  why 

have  so  many  died  so  tragically?  The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  has 
this  to  say : 


The  appalling  and  needless  loss  of  life  on  this  mountain  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  failure  of  robust  trampers  to  realize  that  wintry  storms  of  in¬ 
credible  violence  occur  at  times  even  during  the  summer  months.  Rocks 
become  ice-coated,  freezing  fog  blinds  and  suffocates,  winds  of  hurricane 
force  exhaust  the  strongest  tramper  and,  when  he  stops  to  rest,  a  tempera¬ 
ture  below  freezing  completes  the  tragedy.6 

To  this  might  also  be  added :  To  climb  in  shorts  in  wintry  weather 
is  to  invite  disaster,  as  has  happened  more  than  once. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  countless  accidents  on  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  many  near-tragedies  that  can  be  recalled.  Two  of  the  most 
dramatic  of  these  might  be  entitled:  "The  Life-Saving  Umbrella,”  and 
"The  Young  Lady  Who  Broke  Her  Neck.” 
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In  the  case  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Lincoln  Ball,  a  young  Boston  physician, 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  endured  the  fury  of  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  weather,  added  to  the  fact  that  his  miraculous  escape  from 
death  was  due  in  large  measure  to  his  medical  training,  which  made 
him  know  the  fatal  danger  of  permitting  himself  to  go  to  sleep,  and  to 
the  providential  rainstorm  that  prompted  his  taking  an  umbrella  on 
the  climb;  all  combine  to  make  his  account7  an  epic  of  hairbreadth 
escape. 

An  experienced  mountaineer,  Dr.  Ball  had  made  several  difficult 
and  dangerous  ascents  among  the  Alps  and  in  Java.  On  22  October 
1855  he  met  in  Boston  the  Reverend  Thomas  Starr  King,  whose  de¬ 
scription  of  the  White  Mountain  scenery  aroused  Ball’s  interest  so 
keenly  that  next  day  he  started  for  the  mountains.  Hiring  a  horse  in 
Gorham,  and  with  his  umbrella  for  protection,  the  doctor  rode  to  the 
Glen  House  in  the  pouring  rain. 

Hearing  that  there  was  a  road  to  the  Camp  House  at  the  Ledge  (now 
the  Halfway  House),  and  a  bridle  path  to  the  summit,  the  doctor 
walked  up  to  the  Camp  House,  and  then  pushed  on  in  the  freezing 
rain,  breaking  through  the  crust  of  snow  at  every  step.  After  an  hour 
of  this  useless  exertion  he  turned  back  to  the  Camp  House,  where  the 
three  workmen  did  their  best  to  make  him  comfortable. 

After  a  sleepless  night,  Dr.  Ball  was  told  of  the  recent  death  of 
Lizzie  Bourne,  who,  with  her  uncle  and  cousin,  had  gone  on  despite 
warnings  of  stormy  weather  ahead.  She  had  died  that  night  of  cold  and 
exhaustion  while  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  at  the  foot  of  the  last 
steep  rise  to  the  summit.  The  doctor,  also,  was  urged  not  to  climb 
further.  But  the  rain  had  lessened  and  the  snow  had  left  the  bridle 
path,  and,  armed  with  a  cane  and  his  providential  umbrella,  he  started 
upward. 

Soon  the  path  disappeared  completely,  but  on  he  went,  breaking 
through  the  crust  and  finding  it  difficult  to  walk.  The  wind  grew  to 
hurricane  violence,  the  temperature  dropped  sharply,  and  the  rain 
changed  to  sleet  and  then  to  fast-falling  snow.  Now  the  violent  wind 
threw  him  to  the  ground  over  and  over  again,  while  the  piercing  cold 
covered  his  face  with  ice.  His  legs  were  so  benumbed  by  the  cold  that 
he  could  hardly  walk.  Only  by  plunging  ahead  between  gusts,  by  the 
aid  of  the  cane,  could  he  make  any  progress.  Suddenly  he  came  to  a 
level  space  he  thought  was  the  summit.  But  here,  he  says :  ffIf  ten  hur¬ 
ricanes  had  been  in  deadly  strife  with  each  other,  it  could  have  been 
no  worse.” 
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Not  finding  the  Summit  House,  but  discovering  that  he  was  slipping 
into  a  lethal  sleep,  he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps.  Stakes  that  marked 
the  route  of  the  carriage  road  led  him  to  the  edge  of  the  scrub  growth, 
where  they  stopped.  Almost  frozen  and  with  night  coming  on,  the 
doctor  realized  that  his  only  hope  for  life  was  shelter.  This  he  pro¬ 
vided  by  opening  his  umbrella  over  a  little  cleft  between  a  flat  rock  and 
a  clump  of  dwarf  firs.  With  the  greatest  difficulty,  because  of  the 
numbness  of  his  hands,  he  tied  the  handle  to  a  strong  root,  and  with 
all  his  remaining  strength  pulled  up  the  tough  bushes  by  the  roots  and 
piled  them  upon  the  umbrella,  making  the  sides  of  his  little  camp 
tight  with  crusts  of  snow  and  tops  of  fir  trees. 

Unable  to  make  a  fire,  he  crawled  into  the  shelter  of  the  umbrella, 
keeping  himself  awake  and  alive  during  that  awful  night  by  putting 
his  body  into  one  uncomfortable  position  after  another.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  snow  had  stopped,  but  the  wind  was  still  cold  and  the  clouds 
low  above  him.  It  took  him  two  hours  to  get  enough  circulation  in  his 
frozen  feet  to  manage  to  walk.  Through  that  whole  day  he  wandered 
in  the  fog,  his  feet  breaking  through  crust  that  covered  eight  or  ten 
inches  of  snow,  his  parched  throat  burning  with  thirst  which  he  vainly 
strove  to  quench  with  bits  of  ice.  Unable  to  break  through  the  scrub, 
he  dragged  himself  along  for  four  hours,  and  then  back  whence  he 
had  come. 

His  greatest  disappointment  came  when  he  saw  on  a  cliff  above  him 
two  guides  whom  Landlord  Thompson  of  the  Glen  House  had  sent  to 
hunt  for  the  doctor.  They  found  his  tracks,  but  failed  to  see  or  hear 
him. 

By  chance  Dr.  Ball  found  himself  at  nightfall  back  at  his  former 
camping  place.  Now  more  than  ever  frozen,  hungry,  and  almost  dying 
of  thirst,  he  protected  his  numbed  body  as  on  the  first  night,  and 
somehow  managed  to  live  without  sleep  till  morning.  Fortunately 
Saturday  dawned  clear.  It  took  him  two  hours  to  make  a  start  of  walk¬ 
ing,  this  time  going  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  previous  day. 

Toward  noon  he  saw  a  group  of  men  a  hundred  feet  higher  up  the 
mountain.  He  shouted  to  them,  and  they  looked  at  him  in  wonder  and 
amazement.  The  first  to  reach  the  doctor  was  Joseph  S.  Hall,  who,  a 
month  earlier,  had  carried  Lizzie  Bourne’s  body  to  the  Glen.  Mr.  Hall 
asked  several  questions,  and  could  scarcely  believe  that  this  wras  the 
man  who  had  left  the  Glen  House  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Dr.  Ball  was  unable  to  swallow  food,  and  the  guides  had  neglected 
to  bring  any  drink  with  them.  Finally  he  got  some  relief  from  two 
swallows  of  water  from  a  little  hollow  on  top  of  a  rock. 
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Throwing  his  arms  around  the  necks  of  two  of  the  men,  he  was 
helped  along  to  the  path  and  down  to  the  Camp  House.  Here  his 
frozen  feet  were  plunged  into  cold  water.  After  a  short  rest  he  was 
carried  on  the  back  of  a  careful  horse  down  the  road  till  the  party  met 
Mr.  Thompson  with  his  carriage  and  span  of  horses.  He  had  been 
notified  by  signal  flags  of  the  finding  of  Dr.  Ball’s  "body,”  and  had 
followed  the  party  through  glasses  as  they  descended.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  welcome  to  the  doctor  was :  "You  have  been  through  what  no 
other  person  has,  or  probably  will  again,  in  a  thousand  years.”  It  was 
the  first  of  March  1856  before  the  doctor’s  injured  feet  and  hands  were 
again  moderately  usable. 

In  all  the  history  of  Mount  Washington  there  is  no  record  of  any¬ 
body  else  living  through  sixty  hours  of  exposure,  without  food,  drink, 
or  sleep,  battling  a  winter  storm  with  no  shelter  but  an  umbrella.  As 
Mr.  Hall  wrote  to  Dr.  Ball’s  brother,  "There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  White  Mountains  to  compare  with  this  case  of  your  brother;  and 
I  am  very  sure  its  parallel  will  not  be  known  in  time  to  come.” 

Our  second  "most  amazing”  escape  from  death  on  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  was  the  ordeal  of  Miss  Jessie  M.  Whitehead,  daughter  of  a 
Harvard  University  professor,  and  Walter  Knight  Sturges,  both  ex¬ 
perienced  mountain  climbers,  on  2  January  1933.8  While  they  were 
climbing  roped  together  in  the  Odell  Gully  of  Huntington  Ravine, 
Miss  Whitehead  paused  to  cut  steps  in  the  ice;  her  companion  lost  his 
footing,  and  they  both  were  dashed  down  a  precipitous  ice-fall. 

Miss  Whitehead  fell  a  distance  which  she  estimated  at  140  feet, 
landing  on  the  back  of  her  head  and  shoulders  and  fracturing  and  dis¬ 
locating  neck,  shoulders,  and  upper  jaw,  then  sliding  several  hundred 
feet  further  over  the  ice.  Young  Sturges  brought  up  near  his  com¬ 
panion  and  escaped  with  three  broken  ribs. 

They  were  knocked  unconscious  by  the  fall.  When  they  had  re¬ 
gained  their  senses,  Sturges  staggered  down  the  trail  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  search  of  help  and  collapsed. 

A.  B.  Callender,  a  student  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
climbing  with  a  friend  on  the  headwall  of  Tuckerman  Ravine,  heard 
Sturges  shouting  for  help.  Immediately  starting  down,  the  two  men 
reached  the  injured  climbers  in  about  half  an  hour.  Leaving  his  com¬ 
panion  with  them,  Callender  hurried  down  the  winding  path  leading 
to  the  junction  of  the  Tuckerman  Ravine  ski  trail  a  mile  and  a  half 
farther  down  the  mountain.  There  he  met  a  party  from  the  Harvard 
Mountaineering  Club.  Callender  paused  only  long  enough  to  explain 
the  situation  to  the  leader  of  the  party,  Bradford  Washburn. 
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As  this  party  approached  the  boulders  in  the  floor  of  Huntington 
Ravine  they  met  Sturges  walking  slowly  and  dazedly  downward  by 
himself.  He  directed  them  to  help  Miss  Whitehead.  The  Harvard  men 
cut  two  eight-foot  poles  from  a  clump  of  scrub  trees  and  went  up  the 
slope  to  where  Miss  Whitehead  lay.  A  stretcher  was  fashioned  out  of 
poles,  clothing,  and  a  few  bits  of  rope. 

Miss  Whitehead  was  suffering  extreme  pain,  and  darkness  was  fast 
approaching  as  she  was  placed  on  the  stretcher.  Both  she  and  the  man 
who  had  been  sitting  beside  her  were  numbed  by  the  cold. 

Now  a  man  took  each  end  of  the  two  stretcher  poles,  and  the  descent 
of  the  steep  snow  slope  leading  to  the  tree  line  was  completed  in  about 
twenty  minutes. 

Meanwhile  Callender  had  reached  Pinkham  Notch  Camp,  and  a 
second  rescue  party  of  five  men,  headed  by  the  camp  director,  Joseph 
Brooks  Dodge,  had  started  up  the  trail  with  blankets,  an  extra  stretch¬ 
er,  and  stimulants.  At  the  end  of  two  miles,  which  took  them  about  an 
hour,  they  met  Sturges  being  helped  by  two  young  men  and  a  woman, 
also  members  of  the  Harvard  party.  Sturges  was  placed  on  the  stretcher 
Dodge’s  party  had  brought,  and  one  member  of  the  party  helped  the 
two  men  and  woman  carry  him  to  the  Camp,  which  they  reached 
about  9  p.m. 

A  mile  farther  on  the  party  met  the  Harvard  group  carrying  Jessie 
Whitehead.  Although  almost  in  a  coma,  she  recognized  Joe  Dodge. 

"Joe,”  she  said  to  him  sternly  .  .  .  "give  me  a  drink  of  milk  and  get  me  to 
a  hospital.  I’m  sick.”  It  was  .  .  .  bitterly  cold,  but  Joe  got  her  to  the  hospital 
after  a  grueling  three-mile  trip  down  the  mountainside.  In  the  process  he 
saved  her  life.  A  blood  clot  broke  loose.  Dodge  snatched  up  a  handful  of 
snow,  clapped  it  on  the  wound  and  stopped  the  hemorrhage.  Miss  White- 
head  subsequently  recovered.  "I  can’t  understand  it,”  he  muses  now,  "We 
were  rougher  than  a  sonovagun  with  her — had  to  be — but  she  lived.”9’10 

No  story  of  climbing  on  Mount  Washington  can  be  complete  with¬ 
out  giving  credit  to  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  and  to  Joseph 
Brooks  ("Joe”)  Dodge,  for  so  many  years  the  club’s  manager  at  Pink- 
ham  Notch  Camp,  and  the  sparkplug  of  so  many  rescues  of  lost  and  in¬ 
jured  climbers  and  skiers. 

The  A.M.C.  was  founded  in  1876,  with  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering  of 
the  Harvard  College  Observatory  as  first  president.  Through  subse¬ 
quent  years  the  club  has  wielded  a  mighty  influence  in  preserving  the 
beauty  of  the  White  Mountains  through  guardianship  or  ownership  of 
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several  semipublic  tracts  of  forest  land  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  has  done  more  than  any  other  group  to  promote  safe 
tramping  across  the  big  range  by  building  a  hut  between  Mount  Madi¬ 
son  and  Mount  Adams,  and  first  a  shelter,  then  a  hut,  at  Lakes  of  the 
Clouds,  as  well  as  the  hut  in  near-by  Carter  Notch. 

In  1920  the  trustees  of  the  club’s  real  estate  decided  to  build  in 
Pinkham  Notch  two  log  cabins.  Bill  Loker  of  Natick,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  first  hutmaster  (1921),  with  Milton  MacGregor  as  manager  of 
the  entire  system.  In  1922  when  Joe  Dodge  was  only  twenty-four  he 
was  hired  by  MacGregor  as  summer  manager  of  the  fledgling  camp. 
The  road  up  Porky  Gulch,  as  Joe  dubbed  the  notch  when  porcupines 
were  plentiful  and  hikers  scarce,  was  not  too  good  in  summer  and 
closed  throughout  the  winter.  But  Joe  loved  to  hike  and  to  fish;  pio¬ 
neering  in  this  wilderness  drew  him  back  each  summer,  till  in  1926  he 
threw  away  the  key  to  the  camp  and  made  this  a  full-time  job.  On  26 
October  1927  he  married  Miss  Cherstine  Peterson  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

An  ever-increasing  stream  of  hikers  came  to  Joe  for  shelter,  counsel, 
or  perhaps  just  to  join  in  his  infectious  laughter  at  his  tall  tales — tales 
of  spike-tailed  Dingmahauls  and  green-whiskered  Cumatabodies 
passed  down  for  fifty  years  from  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
best-known  White  Mountain  guides,  B.  B.  (ffBick”)  Bickford  of  Gor¬ 
ham,  New  Hampshire.  How  the  stream  of  hikers  and  skiers  has 
grown  is  illustrated  by  the  increase  in  income  of  Pinkham  Notch 
Camp  from  $2500  for  the  summer  of  1922  to  an  annual  gross  of  about 
$  100,000  today. 

One  of  Joe  Dodge’s  important  innovations  was  the  elaborate  mi¬ 
crowave  radio  station,  connecting  the  camp  with  the  weather  station 
operated  by  Harvard  College  on  Blue  Hill,  Milton,  Massachusetts,  and 
with  the  Mount  Washington  observatory.  A  radio  ham  since  1912, 
Dodge  has,  through  this  radio,  made  efforts  for  the  rescue  of  missing 
and  injured  persons  much  more  effective.  Donald  Waugh  calls  him 
the  ffspark  plug  of  the  well-oiled,  sometimes  mysterious  mechanism 
which  has  made  the  mountains  a  safe,  comfortable  resort  of  the  in¬ 
itiated.”11  In  1958  Joe  Dodge  decided  to  retire  to  a  less  strenuous 
life  in  North  Conway,  New  Hampshire. 
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11.  Skiing 


AS  a  means  of  winter  travel  in  this  country  skiing  started  in  a 
small  way  as  early  as  1840,  with  the  newcomers  from  Norway 
jL.  JA-who  settled  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Around 
i860,  the  Reverend  John  L.  Dyer  was  carrying  the  mail  by  ski  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  But  only  within  recent  years  has  skiing  become  the  universal 
winter  sport  that  has  built  winter  resorts  and  ski-tows  running  into 
millions  of  dollars  of  investment. 

Of  all  places  in  New  England  where  skiers  get  together,  there  is 
none  where  snow  lingers  longer,  or  where  everybody  from  novice  to 
hardened  expert  may  have  more  fun  and  thrills,  than  in  Tuckerman 
Ravine  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Mount  Washington.  On  a  sunny  Sun¬ 
day  in  spring,  when  snow  still  lies  deep  in  the  ravine  and  up  the  head- 
wall,  and  when  the  snow  field  is  colorful  with  scores  of  happy,  lusty 
skiers,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  skiing  as  a  sport  on  Mount  Washington 
dates  back  only  fifty  years.  The  first  descent  by  a  skier  took  place  on 
Thursday,  16  February  1905,  when  Norman  Libby  of  Bridgton,  Maine, 
made  the  ascent  from  the  Base  Station,  accompanied  by  the  winter 
caretaker  of  the  railroad’s  property,  and  slid  down  the  mountain  on 
skis.1 

Mr.  Libby,  who  was  assistant  editor  of  Among  the  Clouds  for  two 
summers,  was  not  content  with  being  the  first  man  to  "slide  down 
Mount  Washington,”  but  returned  in  February  1907,  with  a  friend, 
intending  to  climb  to  the  Halfway  House  for  the  ski  ride  down  the 
carriage  road. 

But  at  the  Glen  House  the  proprietor  promptly  offered  to  secure 
creepers  that  would  make  it  possible  to  reach  the  summit.  So,  while 
waiting  for  the  creepers  to  be  sent  from  Gorham,  the  two  men  made 
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the  trip  to  the  Halfway  House,  wearing  skis  bound  with  rope.  The 
road  was  piled  with  from  three  to  four  feet  of  snow,  and  along  some 
parts  of  it  Mr.  Libby  reported  that  "the  drifts  were  small  mountains.” 
After  eating  dinner  by  candlelight  in  the  boarded-up  Halfway  House, 
the  two  men  fastened  on  their  skis  for  the  run  of  four  miles  to  the  Glen 
House,  which  they  made  in  a  running  time  of  twenty  minutes. 

Next  morning  they  made  Halfway  without  incident.  Just  above  the 
house,  at  Cape  Horn,  where  the  road  makes  a  sharp  u-turn,  Mr.  Libby 
reported  the  snow  as  making  "an  unbroken  slope  from  the  top  of  the 
spur  down  hundreds  of  feet  to  the  threatening  gulf  below.  Not  even  a 
twig  offered  a  clutch  in  event  of  mishap,  and,  our  creepers  not  yet  put 
on,  it  was  a  thrilling  moment  as  we  passed  this  declivity.”2  On  their 
return,  just  after  they  crossed  this  same  spot,  a  large  area  of  their  path 
slipped  from  the  ice  beneath  the  hard  snow  and  shot  into  the  valley,  a 
thousand  or  more  feet  below!  Around  the  Horn  they  found  a  deer, 
frozen  and  blown  dead  against  the  rocks. 

Their  creepers  were  moccasins  split  and  laced  at  the  toe,  with  two 
ankle  straps  for  adjustment  outside  overshoes.  On  the  sole  and  heel 
were  pieces  of  steel,  the  edges  of  which  were  turned  down  like  a  cooky- 
cutter.  These  gave  security  on  crusted  snow,  but  were  of  little  help  on 
ice. 

From  a  point  four  and  a  half  miles  up,  to  the  fifth  milepost,  there  is 
another  snow  slope  that  is  dreaded  by  winter  climbers.  It  is  like  the 
one  at  Cape  Horn,  only  more  frightful.  Here,  for  nearly  a  half  hour, 
the  two  men  picked  their  way,  step  by  step,  "daring  to  look  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left,  for  fear  of  dizziness.” 

Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  mileposts  was  their  longest  test  of  en¬ 
durance.  It  was  a  snow-packed  road  again,  on  which  the  creepers 
made  not  the  slightest  dent.  Somehow  they  made  their  way  across, 
and  from  there  to  the  summit  the  mountain  was  blown  free  of  snow. 

It  was  even  before  these  ascents — back  in  the  1890s — that  there  had 
appeared  at  Dartmouth  College  the  first  crude  homemade  skis,  awk¬ 
ward  contraptions  that  garnered  more  laughs  than  followers.  A  new 
era  began  in  1909-10  when  Fred  H.  Harris  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont, 
the  first  Dartmouth  man  who  was  a  really  proficient  ski  runner  and 
jumper,  proposed  the  formation  of  an  outdoor  club.  Early  in  January 
1910  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  (or  D.O.C.)  was  organized,  with 
fifty  or  sixty  members.  Fred  Harris  ’11  was  its  first  president.  On  Sat¬ 
urdays  a  group  of  snowshoers,  led  by  a  few  speedy  skiers, would  hike 
out  over  the  snowy  fields  and  hills,  their  odd  clothing  and  clumsy  gait 
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provoking  more  derision  than  enthusiasm  among  the  undergraduates. 
But  the  seed  was  sown  and  sprouted  swiftly,  and,  as  one  Dartmouth 
man  said,  "The  college  has  never  fallen  so  quickly  for  any  other  new 
sport  as  it  did  in  1910  for  controlled  ski  running.”3 

As  the  D.O.C.  grew  and  prospered,  the  slopes  and  hills  around 
Hanover  became  a  bit  tame.  The  long  finger  of  Mount  Washington 
was  felt,  if  not  seen,  beckoning  across  the  snowy  heights,  and  in  March 
1913  Fred  Harris,  Joseph  Y.  Cheney,  and  Carl  E.  Shumway,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club,  were  skiing  at  the  very  top  of  New  England.  That  the 
D.O.C.  was  the  first  college  club  to  make  that  ascent  by  skis  was  alto¬ 
gether  fitting,  for  now  their  alma  mater  owns  that  summit. 

Early  ascents  by  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  (prior  to  winter  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Pinkham  Notch  Camps  in  1926-27)  were  made  by  snowshoe 
from  the  Glen  House  up  the  Carriage  Road,  across  on  the  Raymond 
Path,  and  into  the  floor  of  Tuckerman  Ravine.  Then  began  the  labori¬ 
ous  job  of  cutting  steps  in  the  hard-packed  snow  to  the  rim.  If  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  cone  were  good,  the  hike  with  crampons  above  timber 
line  was  the  easiest  part  of  the  trip.  One  of  the  dangers  pointed  out  by 
Robert  Scott  Monahan,  leader  of  these  ascents  and  later  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  founding  of  the  Mount  Washington  Observatory, 
was  the  fact  that  by  the  time  the  groups  were  ready  to  start  down  the 
headwall,  the  slopes  were  usually  frozen.  As  Bob  Monahan  explained: 
"When  the  afternoon  shadow  hits  the  main  wall  of  the  ravine,  the 
snow,  if  it  is  at  all  soft,  will  'tighten  up’  suddenly,  and  make  for  tricky 
descents.  One  stunt  was  to  'glissade’  down  the  lower  slope,  but  not 
always  with  the  same  technique  used  by  the  alpinists  !”4 

In  1923  Charles  A.  Proctor,  professor  of  Physics  at  Dartmouth, 
widely  known  as  the  "Granddaddy  of  American  College  Skiing,”  was 
the  moving  spirit  in  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
Ski  Union,  formed  by  Dartmouth,  New  Hampshire  University,  and 
McGill  University.  From  this,  and  from  the  famous  Dartmouth  Winter 
Carnival,  which  had  its  beginning  in  1911,  sprang  the  still-growing 
enthusiasm  for  this  great  winter  sport  at  most  northern  colleges. 

Two  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Dartmouth  skiers  to  visit  Mount 
Washington  were  John  P.  Carleton,  who  commenced  skiing  on  the 
mountain  in  1916,  and  Charles  N.  Proctor,  son  of  the  professor.  Both 
held  numerous  championships,  and  both  had  competed  in  the  Olym¬ 
pics.  With  two  such  skiers  as  these  making  frequent  visits  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Washington,  it  could  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  great¬ 
est  thrill  offered  by  the  rugged  old  mountain  would  be  attempted — 
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the  descent  of  the  Tuckerman  headwall,  that  sheer  drop  of  1000  feet 
into  the  bowl  below.  Of  that  event  Carleton  writes:  "So  far  as  I  know 
the  rumor  is  correct  that  Charley  Proctor  and  I  were  the  first  to  run 
the  headwall.  That  was  on  April  11,  1931. ”5 

In  the  1924  Olympics,  John  Carleton,  then  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at 
Oxford  University,  competed  as  captain  of  the  Oxford-Cambridge  Ski 
Team.  Later  a  practicing  attorney  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
Carleton  was  the  first  American  ski-internationalist. 

In  1928,  at  St.  Moritz,  Charley  Proctor  was  the  only  native-born 
American  on  the  United  States  Olympic  Ski  Team.  He  had  already 
been  Intercollegiate  Champion  in  ski  jumping  and  downhill  and 
slalom  racing,  and  in  1927  he  had  been  All-Round  Ski  Champion  of 
Canada.  During  the  1930s  he  became  Winter  Recreation  Director  and 
purchasing  agent  for  all  tourist  facilities  in  Yosemite  National  Park, 
California. 

That  was  the  time  when  skiing  was  becoming  a  full-time  winter  in¬ 
terest  for  White  Mountain  landlords  and  winter  sports  fans.  As  more 
and  more  people  learned  how  to  ski,  and  as  snow  trains  commenced 
drawing  thousands  of  beginners  and  advanced  skiers  to  winter  play¬ 
grounds,  overnight  facilities  were  strained  to  the  utmost  on  week  ends. 
But  by  Sunday  nights  the  camps  and  hotels  were  deserted. 

Although  the  first  descent  of  Mount  Washington  by  skis  took  place 
in  1905,  five  years  before  the  founding  of  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club, 
and  although  that  club  has  always  been  a  leader  among  ski  enthusiasts, 
yet  it  remained  for  a  little  group  of  Harvard  students  from  Boston  to 
start  the  first  club  in  America  devoted  solely  to  downhill  skiing. 
Robert  Livermore,  Jr.,  of  Boston  and  Topsfield,  of  the  United  States 
Olympic  Ski  Team  of  1936,  Robert  S.  Balch  of  J  amaica  Plain,  and  W. 
Bradford  Trafford  of  Boston,  all  members  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1932, 
were  its  originators  in  1928-29. 

About  this  time  a  Swiss  watchmaker  working  at  the  Waltham  Watch 
factory  asked  permission  to  join  an  outing  of  the  Appalachian  Moun¬ 
tain  Club.  It  turned  out  that  Otto  Eugen  Schniebs  was  an  accomplished 
skier.  The  three  Harvard  boys  decided  that  he  was  just  the  man  they 
needed  to  complete  a  perfect  foursome.  And  thereupon  the  Stem- 
Like -Hell  Club  was  formed. 

Bob  Livermore  and  his  friends  like  to  recall  that  they  "discovered” 
Otto  Schniebs,  who  soon  quit  watchmaking  for  the  more  exciting  job 
of  coaching  Dartmouth  skiers.  Later  he  became  coach  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  University  ski  team  at  Canton,  New  York. 
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The  Stem-Like-Hell  Club  members  were  pioneers  in  more  ways 
than  discovering  talent.  In  February  1930  Bob  Livermore  became  the 
first  Harvard  man  to  enter  the  Dartmouth  Winter  Carnival.  To  the 
surprise  of  his  Dartmouth  hosts  he  won  the  slalom  race  and  placed 
second  in  the  downhill  race.  In  1931  he  won  the  down -mountain  race 
on  Moosilauke.  During  the  spring  of  1931  the  club  members  spent 
three  or  four  days  in  the  Camden  Cottage,  and  were  the  first  party  of 
skiers  to  go  down  from  the  summit  over  the  headwall  of  Tuckerman. 
This  was  a  week  after  Charley  Proctor  had  made  his  "first”  run  over 
the  headwall  from  the  lip,  with  John  Carleton  following. 

It  was  during  that  winter  of  1931  that  Balch,  Livermore,  and  Traf- 
ford  secured  permission  to  represent  Harvard  in  ski  events  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Intercollegiate  Winter  Sports  Union.  Although 
not  officially  recognized,  a  ski  team  was  active  at  Harvard  beginning 
with  the  winter  of  1933.  Skiing  was  officially  recognized  as  a  minor 
sport  by  vote  of  the  Harvard  Athletic  Association  on  5  February  1940. 

On  2  January  1932  a  heavy  snowfall  made  possible  the  first  thorough 
testing  by  skiers  of  the  recently  improved  Forest  Service  Trail  from 
Pinkham  Notch  to  Tuckerman  Ravine.6  Its  moderate  grade  and  nego¬ 
tiable  turns  proved  its  attraction  to  both  expert  and  novice  skiers,  and 
have  been  of  invaluable  assistance  in  getting  injured  skiers  out  to 
Pinkham  Notch  when  emergencies  have  arisen. 

After  those  exciting  days  in  April  1931,  ideas  about  ski  racing  in 
Tuckerman  Ravine  began  to  bud  in  the  minds  of  America’s  top- 
ranking  skiers.  The  Nansen  Ski  Club  of  Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  the 
Hochgebirge  Ski  Club  of  Boston,  and  the  Deutsche  Ski  Club  of  New 
York,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  college  ski  clubs  and  the  ski  enthusiasts 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  turned  speculative  eyes  toward 
the  Tuckerman  headwall. 

Just  under  a  year  later,  on  Sunday,  20  March  1932,  those  budding 
ideas  bloomed  into  the  "Mt.  Washington  Spring  Snow  Fest,”  featur¬ 
ing,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nansen  Ski  Club,  the  Glen  House,  and 
Joe  Dodge,  a  series  of  races  and  jumping  events  for  girls,  boys,  and 
senior  skiers.  The  climax  of  the  day’s  events  was  the  eight-mile  race 
down  the  Carriage  Road,  the  first  ever  attempted.  Sanctioned  by  the 
Eastern  Amateur  Ski  Association,  this  race  attracted  Olympic,  college, 
and  individual  stars  from  far  distances. 

In  advance  publicity  describing  the  race  the  four  miles  at  the  top 
were  spoken  of  as  "the  four  hardest  miles  of  skiing  on  the  continent. 
Wind-blown  crust,  ice,  huge  drifts  as  large  as  ocean  waves  impede  the 
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progress  of  skiers.  The  last  four  miles,  from  the  Halfway  House  down, 
are  comparatively  easy,  and  afford  some  of  the  best  skiing  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  [lower]  four-mile  slope  is  wide  and  averages  a  little  over  a 
ten  per  cent  grade.”  It  had  been  covered  by  a  member  of  a  Dartmouth 
ski  team  in  8  minutes,  16  seconds.  Up  to  that  time  no  one  had  been 
known  to  run  from  the  summit  against  time,  but  it  was  expected  that 
nearly  forty  minutes  of  terrific  strain  would  be  necessary  for  the  eight 
miles. 

The  Nansen  Ski  Club,  under  whose  supervision  the  race  was  held, 
was  the  pioneer  ski  club  of  northeastern  United  States.  The  race  was 
promoted  by  Alf  Halversen,  a  coach  of  the  Olympic  Ski  Team,  and  a 
committee  headed  by  Olaf  Nelson,  president  of  the  club.  Assisting  the 
Nansen  Club  were  Joe  Dodge  and  Bob  Monahan  from  the  A.M.C.  Huts 
in  Pinkham  Notch.  The  Glen  House  was  represented  by  Elliott  C. 
Libby,  the  manager,  and  C.  M.  (Charlie)  Dudley,  ski  instructor,  and 
former  recreational  ski  instructor  at  Dartmouth  College. 

Of  course  the  eight-mile  grind  from  the  summit  to  the  Glen  was  the 
feature  of  the  meet.  But  Mount  Washington  was  in  no  mood  to  co¬ 
operate  with  flying  skiers.  Conditions  of  snow  and  weather,  including 
a  seventy-mile  gale,  caused  officials  to  give  up  hope  of  staging  this 
event.  But  the  five  experts  who  had  entered  this  hazardous  race  were 
not  to  be  turned  back  by  a  mere  hurricane.  Facing  death  at  every  turn 
while  traveling  at  blinding  speed  in  the  face  of  the  gale,  they  completed 
the  first  race  from  the  summit  to  the  Glen  House  in  a  little  over  twelve 
minutes. 

Over  6000  persons  were  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  road  to  cheer  the 
racers  as  they  whizzed  like  human  bullets  down  the  mountainside, 
ending  the  race  so  closely  that  the  winner,  Edward  J.  Blood  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  was  only  twenty-five  seconds  ahead  of 
the  last  man  to  cross  the  line. 

Although  they  wore  special  goggles  and  helmets  to  protect  them 
from  slashing  ice  particles  whipped  up  by  the  wind  and  their  own 
hurtling  speed,  their  noses  and  mouths  were  frostbitten,  and  tiny 
particles  of  ice  were  imbedded  in  exposed  portions  of  their  faces. 

Three  members  of  the  1932  United  States  Olympic  Ski  Team  took 
top  honors  in  the  Carriage  Road  race,  in  this  order:  E.  J.  Blood,  12 
minutes,  20  seconds;  Nils  Bachstrom,  Swedish  Ski  Club  of  New  York, 
12  minutes,  30  seconds;  and  Bob  Reid,  Nansen  Ski  Club,  12  minutes, 
35  seconds. 

Asked  what  it  was  like  to  rocket  down  the  mountain  at  a  speed 
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sometimes  in  excess  of  eighty  miles  an  hour  with  certain  death  always 
jogging  his  elbow,  Ed  Blood  said : 

It  was  like  watching  a  ribbon  of  white  uncoiling  beneath  me.  I  could  hear  a 
roar  in  my  ears  and  see  a  blur  of  black  as  I  came  below  the  timber  line.  I 
could  hear  a  peculiar  singing  sound  as  the  skis  rasped  over  the  snow 
crystals,  and  I  got  the  impression  of  the  world  flying  up  to  meet  me,  as  if  I 
was  falling  from  an  airplane  .  .  .  but  that’s  about  all,  except  that  we  had 
some  mighty  close  shaves.  I  never  have  seen  a  race  so  evenly  matched.  We 
swung  around  the  turns  just  as  if  we  were  actuated  by  a  single  mind,  every 
man  in  his  own  place,  neither  gaining  nor  losing  a  yard.7 

To  apprise  the  spectators  and  timers  below  of  the  start  of  the  race, 
a  gigantic  rocket  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion  was  discharged 
at  the  summit.  The  simultaneous  start  in  a  ski  race  is  rarely  possible 
in  this  country,  but  inasmuch  as  the  first  half  of  the  race  was  above 
tree  line,  and  the  road  quite  open,  the  competitors  had  plenty  of  room 
to  spread  out.  Mr.  Blood’s  statement  indicated  that  they  early  found 
their  respective  places  in  the  group  and  held  them  to  the  end. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  16  April  1933,  the  dream  of  a  ski  race  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington  down  over  the  Tuckerman  headwall 
came  to  reality  in  the  first  ''American  Inferno.”  So  hazardous  was  the 
event  considered  that  it  was  quickly  dubbed  a  "suicide  race.” 

Sponsored  by  the  Ski  Club  Hochgebirge,  whose  motto  is  "Dash  and 
Abandon,”  with  Joe  Dodge  as  chief  official,  every  precaution  was  taken 
against  accident.  Expected  times  were  three  minutes  from  summit  to 
rim  of  headwall,  where  runners  were  to  zigzag  almost  to  a  dead  stop 
between  slalom  flags;  one  minute  down  the  thousand-foot  drop  of  the 
headwall;  then  through  the  tortuous  path  past  Hermit  Lake  and  down 
the  Forest  Service  Trail,  which  had  been  done  in  three  minutes  fifty- 
five  seconds. 

Of  this  first  Inferno  Race,  in  which  fourteen  skiers  entered,  Win¬ 
ston  Pote,  color  photographer,  wrote:  "The  best  time  was  around  17 
minutes,  by  Hollis  Phillips,  though  that  was  down  the  'right’  or  north 
gully.  It  was  in  a  driving  rain  and  very  heavy  snow  and  he  was  the  only 
skier  who  came  down  there  on  his  feet.”8 

Records  on  Mount  Washington  depend  upon  many  factors  which 
may  never  be  repeated.  While  the  bowl  of  Tuckerman  usually  is  200 
feet  deep  in  snow  in  April,  in  1933  there  was  enough  more  to  form  the 
required  angle  at  the  upper  rim  for  an  expert  skier  to  make  a  perfect 
run  of  the  headwall. 

This  snow  always  continues  skiable  into  June.  But  in  1933  Tucker- 


Mount  Washington  from  the  north  across  the  Great  Gulf 


Charles  N.  Proctor 


Ski  race  spectators  on  Tuckennan  headwall.  Note  skier  near  top  with  flying  snow  from  fast  turn  on  this  fifty-degree  slope. 
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man  Ravine  set  up  a  new  record  by  furnishing  skiing  on  the  Fourth  of 
July-  Easter  week  end,  however,  is  likely  to  he  the  most  popular  time 
of  all  in  Tuckerman.  Each  year  finds  a  growing  host  of  skiers  trekking 
up  the  muddy  trail  from  the  Pinkham  Notch  Camp  to  revel  in  a  sun- 
blistering  paradise  of  snowy  slopes  mounting  up,  up,  up,  to  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  all  skiers’  dreams — the  lip  of  the  Tuckerman  headwall.  Gwen¬ 
doline  Keene  gave  this  picture  of  Easter  week-end  skiing,  ”when 
Tuckerman’s  bowl  is  best” : 

Caught  between  winter’s  isolation  and  the  summer  "goofer”  season  it  is  a 
little  world  of  its  own,  a  pocket  warmed  by  the  sun  and  cooled  by  the  cold 
that  rises  from  its  floor  of  marble  snow,  a  pendant  world  where  midget 
skiers  come  to  climb  and  slide,  to  climb  and  slide  again,  to  rest  on  the  warm 
exposed  summits  of  its  few  great  rocks,  to  laugh  and  chatter  and  hum  and 
hear  far-olf  sounds. . . . 

The  day’s  big  event  may  be  some  one  running  the  headwall.  Perhaps  it’s 
Charley  Proctor,  and  you  watch  carefully  to  see  the  little  speck  that  appears 
on  the  rim  and  is  he.  The  speck  starts,  swoops,  doubles  back,  swoops  again, 
zigzagging  at  ever-widening  angles  until  it  dashes  breathlessly  straight 
down  and  stops  at  the  bottom  in  one  last  long  side-slip  of  a  Christie.”9 

But  spring  in  Tuckerman  is  not  all  sun-bathing.  Sometimes  a  blind¬ 
ing  blizzard  will  fill  the  bowl.  Snowslides  may  add  to  the  excitement, 
and  at  times  people  have  been  carried  along,  buried  waist  deep,  and 
may  even  have  to  be  dug  out  of  the  snow. 

Illustrating  what  terrific  and  swift  changes  in  the  weather  are  to  be 
encountered  on  Mount  Washington :  On  a  beautifully  warm  and  sunny 
17  June  1933,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  sudden  cold  wind 
blew  an  immense  black  cloud  over  the  headwall  of  Tuckerman.  It 
spread  out  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine  and  shut  down  like  a  curtain  at 
the  rim  of  the  bowl,  leaving  the  bowl  enclosed  like  a  tremendous  tent 
and  lighted  by  a  queer  twilight.  After  a  few  claps  of  thunder  and  ten 
minutes  of  severe  hail,  there  followed  a  driving  snowstorm  which 
lasted  an  hour  and  deposited  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  snow  in  the 
ravine  before  clearing  again  to  bright  sunshine.  Next  day  young  Simon 
Joseph  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  perished  on  the  plateau  land 
near  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds  in  a  similar  storm. 

From  1933  to  1939,  weather  and  snow  conditions  permitting,  an 
Inferno  Race  was  run  on  skis  from  the  summit  of  Washington  down 
the  cone,  over  the  headwall,  and  out  the  Forest  Service  Trail  to  Pink- 
ham.  In  the  Inferno  of  1934  the  Stem-Like -Hell  Club  again  made  his¬ 
tory.  All  the  contestants  went  to  the  summit.  During  the  time  they 
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were  climbing  up  there  was  an  avalanche  on  the  face  of  the  headwall, 
hut  none  of  the  skiers  knew  about  it.  Bob  Livermore  was  one  of  the 
first  over  the  lip,  going  over  far  to  the  left  of  the  summer  trail,  and 
turning  sharply  to  the  right  under  the  overhanging  crag.  As  he  did  so, 
he  discovered  that  there  had  been  an  avalanche,  and  realized  that  he 
was  running  directly  into  the  path  it  had  left,  which  meant  disaster. 
Turning  abruptly  to  the  left  he  attempted  to  schuss  straight  for  the 
foot  of  the  headwall.  But  near  the  bottom  he  ran  head-on  into  the  de¬ 
bris  left  by  the  avalanche.  His  skis  were  snagged,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  the  air  with  terrific  force. 

In  those  days  skis  were  fastened  securely  with  straps.  There  were 
no  safety  bindings  to  free  the  feet  in  case  of  accident.  Where  the  skis 
went  the  skier  went  also.  And  in  this  case  Bob  went  into  the  air;  turned 
a  perfect  triple  somersault — somebody  caught  a  movie  of  the  dramatic 
event — and  landed  with  unbroken  skis  to  go  on  and  finish  the  race, 
then  to  find  that  in  his  landing  he  had  sprained  both  ankles ! 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  performance  of  all  was  the  schussing 
of  Tuckerman  headwall  by  Toni  Matt,  who  afterwards  served  as  head 
instructor  of  the  Sun  Valley  Ski  School,  and  later  conducted  his  own 
ski  school  at  Whitefish,  Montana — one  of  the  most  brilliant  skiers  of 
all  time.  Born  at  St.  Anton-am-Arlberg,  birthplace  of  the  renowned 
Hannes  Schneider  and  his  famous  ski  school,  Toni  strapped  on  his 
first  barrel  staves  so  early  in  life  that  at  six  he  won  his  first  race.  At 
fourteen  he  was  a  full-fledged  instructor  in  Schneider’s  school.  For 
five  years  he  taught  at  St.  Anton,  also  taking  part  in  most  of  the  big 
Continental  events. 

Chosen  by  Schneider,  in  1938,  to  assist  the  "Skimeister”  in  operat¬ 
ing  his  school  at  North  Conway,  New  Hampshire,  and  knowing  almost 
no  English,  Toni  Matt  began  teaching  there  through  the  medium  of 
sign  language.  In  the  late  winter  of  1939,  while  only  nineteen,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  blaze  a  trail  of  ski  victories  that  carried  him  through  to  practi¬ 
cally  every  major  downhill  and  slalom  title  in  the  United  States.  In 
that  first  season  of  American  competition,  he  won  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
bined  at  Stowe,  Vermont,  the  Harriman  Downhill  at  Sun  Valley,  the 
National  Open  Downhill  at  Mount  Hood,  and  the  Gibson  Trophy  at 
North  Conway.  This  he  won  five  times,  retiring  one  cup  and  possessing 
two  legs  on  another.  But  of  all  Toni’s  victories,  the  most  remarkable 
was  in  the  April  1939  Inferno,  when  along  the  race  course  a  shout 
went  up  that  was  echoed  throughout  the  entire  skiing  world:  ffToni 
Matt  schussed  the  headwall !” 
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Even  in  a  race,  the  headwall  is  generally  handled  in  a  series  of  turns. 
But  Toni  was  not  in  a  conservative  mood  that  spring  day,  and  his  line 
was  as  straight  as  a  die.  ''Uncorking  one  of  the  greatest  schusses  in  all 
of  skiing  history,  he  took  the  Headwall  in  one  long  dive  that  left  the 
4000  spectators  literally  gasping  for  breath.  Shooting  across  the  out¬ 
run  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  he  roared  over  the  Little  Headwall  and 
down  the  Sherburn  Trail  at  full  throttle  to  record  a  stunning  6:29.4 
mark  ...  a  full  minute  better  than  that  of  second  place  winner  Dick 
Durrance.”10 

Winston  Pote  adds  a  word  to  one  of  the  most  spectacular  records 
ever  made  on  Mount  Washington:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  Toni  Matt 
made  the  first  real  'Schuss’  down  the  headwall,  from  practically  the 
top,  and  I  dare  say  the  last!  Just  like  the  airplane  landings,  the  ele¬ 
ments  were  kind  and  snow  was  favorable.  He  came  over  the  top  very 
near  where  I  was  standing,  and  made  only  one  turn,  some  7 5  feet  be¬ 
low,  then  straight  down !  He  said  afterwards,  'I  intended  to  make  two 
checks,  but  the  snow  felt  so  good  I  pointed  them  down!’  He  had  run 
the  cone  almost  straight,  and  that  was  wind-blown.  So  this  unusually 
deep  powder  on  the  headwall  must  have  seemed  good.”11 

How  swiftly  skiers  can  run  into  difficulties  in  Tuckerman  Ravine  is 
illustrated  by  what  happened  on  19  April  1947,  when  more  than  350 
ski  racers  and  spectators  were  gathered  high  up  in  the  Ravine  for  the 
annual  Harvard-Dartmouth  slalom  race.  Suddenly,  a  ski  patrolman, 
investigating  snow  conditions  above  the  race  course,  touched  off  an 
avalanche  which  plunged  450  yards  down  the  steep  racing  stretch 
known  as  "Hillman’s  Highway”  just  after  the  race  had  started. 

Brooks  Dodge,  son  of  Joe  Dodge  and  then  the  seventeen-year-old 
Eastern  Downhill  champion,  was  halfway  down  the  course  when  the 
slide  started.  He  immediately  let  his  skis  run  straight  for  the  bottom, 
and  outran  the  avalanche. 

Since  then  ski  safety  has  been  promoted  by  the  Mount  Washington 
Ski  Patrol,  a  small  volunteer  group  who  give  their  services  to  forewarn 
skiers  of  dangerous  conditions.  Also  for  the  past  few  years  an  intensive 
study  of  avalanches,  their  causes,  and  methods  of  ''touching  them  off” 
to  avert  danger  has  been  going  on  at  the  Avalanche  School  of  the 
Forest  Service  at  Alta,  Utah.  Their  techniques  are  helping  rangers  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  ski  patrolmen  to  promote  safety  for  skiers 
in  Tuckerman. 

But  avalanches  cannot  stem  the  enthusiasm  of  Mount  Washington 
skiers.  The  sport  is  a  part  of  them — is  in  their  very  blood — and  must 
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be  served.  So  year  after  year  they  come  back  to  the  rugged  old  moun¬ 
tain  and  to  its  most  popular  ski  slope — Tuckerman  Ravine.  And  each 
one,  whether  novice  or  hardy  professional,  sings  in  his  own  words  and 
in  his  individual  rhythm  Wilson  MacDonald’s  "Song  of  the  Ski”: 

I  poise  on  the  hill  and  wave  adieu; 

(My  curving  skis  are  firm  and  true) 

The  slim  wood  quickens,  the  air  takes  fire 
And  sings  to  me  like  a  gypsy’s  lyre. 

Swifter  and  swifter  grows  my  flight: 

The  dark  pines  ease  the  unending  white. 

The  lean,  cold  birches,  as  I  go  by, 

Are  like  blurred  etchings  against  the  sky. 

One  am  I  for  a  moment’s  joy 

With  the  falling  star  and  the  plunging  bird. 

The  world  is  swift  as  an  Arab  boy; 

The  world  is  sweet  as  a  woman’s  word. 

Never  came  such  pure  delight 
To  a  bacchanal  or  a  sybarite: 

Swifter  and  swifter  grows  my  flight, 

And  glad  am  I,  as  I  near  the  leap, 

That  the  snow  is  fresh  and  the  banks  are  deep.12 
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12.  Breaking  Records 


TjT^^URING  the  past  century  there  have  taken  place  a  series  ol 
)  1  record-making  events  that  have  added  many  a  thrill,  and  often 
J  Jr  a  laugh,  to  the  history  of  Mount  Washington. 

A.  S.  Walker  of  Boston  climbed  the  old  Glen  Path  to  the  summit 
barefooted  27  July  1855.  George  S.  Dana,  another  Bostonian,  counted 
his  steps  from  the  Glen  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  a  total  of  16,925, 
on  2  August  1857.  John  Irving  of  New  York  made  a  record  ascent  from 
the  Glen  in  August  1855  in  one  hour  and  fifty-seven  minutes.  But  the 
prize  seems  to  go  to  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Branch  who,  on  25  July 
i855,  walked  from  the  Glen  to  the  Tiptop  House  and  back  in  the  same 
day  on  a  bet  of  $  1000.  She  also  danced  at  the  Glen  House  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  History  states  that  she  boasted  the  heroic  weight  of  230  pounds, 
and  is  described  by  Spaulding  as  being  ffthe  heaviest  lady  that  ever 
visited  Tiptop.”1 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  characters  who  ever  attempted  a  record 
run  down  the  Mount  Washington  carriage  road  was  Edgar  Welch,  of 
Hiram,  Maine.  During  the  years  1900-07,  he  came  each  year  to  make 
the  run.  He  was  tall,  raw-boned,  with  a  stubbly  beard  and  thin,  red¬ 
dish  hair.  Dressed  in  a  rusty  old  black  suit  and  a  rough  black-and- 
white  striped  shirt,  he  sported  on  his  head  a  tall,  light-gray  beaver 
hat,  a  relic  of  a  former  era.  His  already  considerable  height— he  was 
over  six  feet  tall — became  almost  gigantic  when  supplemented  by  this 
massive  hat. 

Mr.  Welch  spent  some  hours  on  the  mountain  before  attempting 
his  record  run.  Employees  of  the  Summit  House  and  of  the  printing 
office  of  Among  the  Clouds  offered  to  train  him  for  the  event;  an  offer 
accepted  the  more  readily  because  the  training  consisted  mainly  of 
visits  to  a  certain  back  room  in  the  Summit  House. 
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This  room  carried  a  subtly  inviting  aroma,  suggestive  of  the  wine 
jelly  for  which  the  Summit  House  dining  room  was  famous.  It  was  a 
room  which  under  New  Hampshire  laws  was  supposed  not  to  exist, 
but  which  was,  nevertheless,  a  haven  of  refuge  for  many  a  weary  trav¬ 
eler.  Mr.  Welch  was  not  weary,  but  he  had  a  wonderful  capacity  for 
"training.”  After  a  few  visits  "out  back”  he  was  as  restive  as  a  doped 
race  horse,  and  he  developed  a  knee  action  that  outrivaled  the  famous 
German  goose  step. 

There  followed  considerable  preliminary  warming-up  on  the  plat¬ 
form  in  front  of  the  Summit  House,  with  Editor  Bob  Dunham  of 
Among  the  Clouds  acting  as  trainer  and  coach.  Finally  Jimmie  Powers, 
for  years  head  bellboy  and  porter  at  the  Summit  House,  gave  the 
word,  snapped  his  stop  watch,  and  the  race  against  time  was  on.  With 
the  cheers  of  the  summit  colony  ringing  in  his  ears,  with  the  "cheer” 
of  the  Summit  House  "stock”  singing  in  his  veins,  with  long  arms 
flailing  the  wind,  and  tall  beaver  hat  still  clinging  to  his  great  head, 
Edgar  Welch  was  off  down  the  carriage  road.  His  record,  made  when 
he  was  fifty-one  years  old,  of  somewhere  near  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  for  the  eight  miles  (27  minutes  for  the  4.4  miles  to  the  Halfway 
House)  was  lowered  later  to  forty-two  minutes  by  George  Sanford 
Foster,  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  while  a  medical  student  at 
Tufts  College.  But  surely,  nobody  else  has  ever  run  down  Mount 
Washington  wearing  a  plug  hat ! 

But  running  down  Mount  Washington  was  not  sporting  enough  for 
Harlan  P.  Amen,  renowned  principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  so 
he  ran  up  the  carriage  road  in  1875  in  one  hour  and  fifty-seven  min¬ 
utes.  This  record  stood  until  1904,  when  George  Foster  repeated  the 
eight-mile  scramble  in  one  hour  and  forty-two  minutes.2  Foster  had 
been  an  outstanding  athlete  at  Manchester  High  School  and  physical 
director  at  the  Manchester  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and 
later  at  the  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  Y.M.C.A.  On  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust  he  had  joined  a  boys’  group  known  as  the  Next-to-Nature  Camp, 
spending  the  month  at  the  Toll  House  at  the  foot  of  the  carriage  road. 

For  two  weeks  Foster  conditioned  himself  by  running  on  the  hilly 
roads  in  Pinkham  Notch.  On  the  morning  of  16  August  a  large  crowd 
gathered  at  ten  o’clock  to  watch  George  start  for  the  summit.  At  the 
seven-mile  mark  he  passed  a  carriage  that  had  left  the  Glen  at  half 
past  seven,  but,  with  an  eighty-mile-an-hour  wind  blowing  on  the 
open  cone,  his  progress  was  extremely  difficult.  During  the  next 
thirty  years  several  attempts  were  made  to  lower  Dr.  Foster’s  record, 
but  without  success. 
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In  1936  Foster  organized  a  group  of  trained  marathon  runners  to 
attempt  to  break  his  record  up  the  mountain.  The  run  attracted  six¬ 
teen  of  the  best  distance  runners  of  New  England.  It  was  organized 
and  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  O11  8  August  Francis  Darrah  of  Man¬ 
chester,  a  member  of  the  Norfolk  Club,  won  the  race  in  the  record 
time  of  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  and  forty -eight  seconds. 

In  the  following  year  sports  enthusiasts  decided  to  make  the  Mount 
Washington  road  race  an  annual  event.  Newspapers  pledged  their 
support.  Dr.  Foster  donated  a  sterling  silver  cup  as  a  permanent  tro¬ 
phy  to  be  engraved  each  year  with  the  name  of  the  winner;  and  the 
executive  committee  contributed  five  smaller  cups  for  the  runners  who 
finished  in  the  first  five  places.  The  Mount  Washington  Run  Associ¬ 
ates  of  New  Hampshire,  with  Dr.  Foster  as  chairman,  was  formed  to 
sponsor  the  race,  which  was  scheduled  among  the  summer  events  of 
the  New  England  A.A.U. 

On  14  August  1937,  the  Second  Annual  Mount  Washington  Road 
Race  was  won  by  Paul  Donato,  Roxbury  Boys’  Club  of  Boston,  in  one 
hour,  sixteen  minutes,  twenty -four  and  four-fifths  seconds. 

Official  starter  for  the  1937  run  was  George  V.  Brown,  then  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Boston  Garden  Arena  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  for  thirty  years  starter  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association 
Marathon  in  Massachusetts.  To  record  the  event,  Boston  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WBZ  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  made  the  first  com¬ 
plete  broadcast  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  It  was  broad¬ 
cast  by  means  of  short  wave  from  the  Weather  Observatory  on  the 
mountain  to  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory  in  Milton,  Massachusetts. 
From  there  it  was  fed  by  wire  to  the  WBZ  control  room,  where  it  was 
broadcast  to  New  England.  The  event  was  also  covered  for  the  news¬ 
reels.  These  pictures  were  shown  in  over  30,000  motion  picture  thea¬ 
ters  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Trophy  cups  were  awarded  to  the  winners  at  a  banquet  held  that 
evening  at  the  Mount  Washington  Club  on  the  summit,  where  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  event  gathered  as  guests  of  Colonel  Henry  N.  Teague, 
president  of  the  cog  railway. 

Just  a  year  later,  in  the  Third  Mount  Washington  Run,  Francis 
Darrah  won  for  a  second  time,  with  a  new  record  of  one  hour,  fifteen 
minutes  and  one  second. 

But  most  Mount  Washington  records  are  not  scheduled,  nor  yet 
competitive.  When  Carl  Weiss  of  New  York  climbed  from  the  Base 
Station  to  the  summit  via  the  Jewell  trail  in  five  hours,  including  a 
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stop  for  lunch,  it  was  a  real  record.  For  Mr.  Weiss  was  blind,  and  was 
led  by  a  Seeing-Eye  dog.  He  was  probably  the  first  blind  man  to  make 
his  way  to  the  Top  of  New  England  without  human  companion. 

Equally  daring  was  R.  E.  Welch,  one-legged  station  agent  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  railroad  at  Northumberland,  New  Hampshire.  He 
had  always  wanted  to  climb  Mount  Washington,  but  it  was  not  until 
he  was  thirty-eight,  and  walking  with  one  leg  and  a  crutch,  that,  on 
6  August  1932,  he  realized  that  dream,  making  the  difficult  ascent  by 
way  of  the  trackside  of  the  cog  railway.  He  not  only  accomplished  this 
unusual  feat,  but  he  bettered  the  average  time  of  four  hours  for  a  nor¬ 
mal  man,  cutting  the  actual  climbing  time  to  three  hours  and  eleven 
minutes. 

Why  anybody  ever  wanted  to  push  a  bicycle  up  Mount  Washington 
is  a  mystery.  Yet  Among  the  Clouds  records  several  such  exploits.  On 
16  July  1883  E.  H.  Corson,  of  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  wheeled  up 
the  carriage  road  a  Star  bicycle,  a  vehicle  on  which  the  rider  was 
perched  high  above  the  ground  over  a  large  wheel,  with  a  little  wheel 
in  back  for  balance.  He  rode  back  to  the  Glen  in  one  hour  and  thirty 
minutes,  using  an  ordinary  hand  brake.  Corson  said  the  machine 
weighed  eighty-five  pounds  and  that  he  had  at  least  fifteen  pounds  of 
baggage  on  the  handle  bar,  but  he  was  able  to  keep  the  machine  under 
control  with  the  hand  brake.  However,  when  he  reached  the  Glen,  he 
said,  "my  right  arm  hung  limp  and  lifeless.  The  prolonged  strain  of 
holding  the  brake  had  absolutely  deprived  it  of  sensation  and  power  of 
motion.  ...  It  was  a  long  time  before  my  arm  recovered  its  use.”3 

On  1  August  1883  H.  D.  Corey  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  sent 
his  bike  up  by  stage,  and  made  the  down-mountain  ride  in  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  a  new  record.  But  only  ten  days  later  C.  E.  Heath 
of  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  made  the  run  with  a  ninety-pound  Victor 
tricycle  in  fifty-five  minutes. 

With  the  development  of  the  "safety”  bicycle,  a  number  of  wheel¬ 
men  came  from  time  to  time  to  coast  down  the  road,  and  at  least  one 
woman  accompanied  her  husband  on  a  separate  machine.  Usually  the 
bicycles  dragged  a  plank  behind  them  for  safety,  but  at  least  one  de¬ 
scent  was  made  by  A.  B.  Stearns  on  a  wheel  fitted  with  a  Morrow 
coaster  brake. 

In  1892  three  young  men  who  were  wheeling  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  through  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  path, 
started  up  from  the  Crawford  House  at  9:30  a-m-  pushing  their  bicy¬ 
cles  before  them.  It  was  7  p.m.  before  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  cone 


Edgar  Welch  of  Hiram,  Maine,  starting  his  annual  run  down  Mount  Washington  wearing 
ancient  beaver  hat.  Jimmie  Powers,  porter  at  Summit  House,  holds  stopwatch  (about  1900). 


lharles  Ellery  O  Hara,  famous  Glen  House  driver,  ready  for  start  of  his  record-breaking 

drive  up  the  carriage  road  on  6  September  1887. 


■ 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freelan  O.  Stanley  in  their  steam  Locomobile  make  the  first  ascent  of  Mount 

Washington  by  auto  30  August  1899. 


First  Climb  to  the  Clouds  11  and  12  July  1904,  the  Peerless  at  the  finish  line  just  below  the 
old  stable.  At  far  right  is  Francis  E.  Stanley,  twin  brother  of  F.  O. 
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of  Mount  Washington,  where  they  left  their  wheels,  and  at  8  p.m.  they 
reached  the  top  thoroughly  exhausted.  Next  morning  they  brought 
their  bikes  to  the  summit  and  coasted  down  the  road.  Early  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  a  young  man  from  Maine  reversed  this  procedure  by  pushing  his 
bicycle  up  the  road  and  then  down  the  Crawford  Bridle  Path. 

Bicycle  riding  on  Mount  Washington  appeared  to  have  gone  its 
limit  when,  on  27  July  1905,  a  new  chapter  was  added.  Two  youths 
from  Portland,  Maine,  had  left  their  home  city  Wednesday  morning, 
the  twenty-sixth,  and  made  the  seventy -four  miles  to  Jackson  the  same 
day.  They  were  on  their  way  to  New  York  City  via  the  Connecticut 
valley,  and  were  misled  into  making  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  by  a 
faulty  road  map  which  showed  a  road  parallel  to  the  railroad,  which 
seemed  to  offer  an  easy  descent  to  the  west  of  the  Presidential  Range. 
Also,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Tuckerman  Ravine  trail  they  found  a  sign 
reading:  "Mount  Washington,  3.6  miles.”  Surely,  this  was  better  than 
going  eleven  miles  around  by  the  Glen  and  the  carriage  road,  so  up 
the  path  they  started.  Climbing  the  headwall  took  about  all  their  energy, 
but  the  cone  with  its  myriad  rocks  was  even  more  difficult.  A  thick  fog 
made  matters  worse,  and  it  was  with  no  little  relief  that  they  reached 
the  summit.  Next  morning  they  returned  to  the  Glen  by  the  carriage 
road. 

A  diverse  stunt,  though  rather  easily  accomplished  physically,  was 
that  of  Gardner  E.  Campbell,  managing  editor  of  the  Wakefield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Daily  Item ,  whose  hobbies,  since  about  1912,  had  been 
mountain  climbing  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  associated  picture 
taking.  He  was  fifty-one  at  the  time  of  his  exploit  of  17  July  1937, 
scaling  Mount  Washington  in  four  ways  in  one  day. 

Accompanied  by  his  son,  Gardner,  Jr.,  aged  sixteen,  and  Malcolm 
Brown,  seventeen,  also  of  Wakefield,  Mr.  Campbell  left  the  Pinkham 
Notch  Camp  at  4:15  a.m.,  and  arrived  at  the  summit  via  Tuckerman 
Ravine  at  7:35.  At  eight  the  party  started  down  the  road,  turning  off 
at  the  Nelson  Crag  trail  to  shorten  the  distance  to  the  Glen  House. 

There  Mrs.  Campbell  met  the  trio  with  their  car,  and  accompanied 
them  up  the  mountain  at  about  10:30.  In  the  last  mile  the  clouds  were 
so  dense  that  the  two  boys  lay  on  the  front  fenders  and  shouted  warn¬ 
ings  or  directions.  The  party  was  back  at  the  Glen  at  12 :30. 

After  lunch  they  drove  down  Pinkham  Notch  and  up  Crawford 
Notch,  where  they  were  delayed  by  a  blinding  shower,  but  reached  the 
flying  field  at  Twin  Mountain  at  2 :3Q.  There  a  pilot  was  waiting  with  a 
small  two-seated  plane.  In  thirty-five  minutes  they  had  crossed  the 
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Presidential  Range  at  Mount  Madison,  swung  over  Pinkham  Notch, 
and  recrossed  over  Mount  Washington,  coming  as  near  the  summit  as 
the  pilot  dared,  and  were  hack  at  Twin  Mountain  in  time  to  drive  to 
the  Base  Station  and  catch  the  4:15  train  up  the  mountain,  thus  com¬ 
pleting  four  different  ascents  in  one  day.4 

One  of  the  happiest  little  misses  who  ever  climbed  Mount  Washing- 
ton — and  doubtless  the  youngest— was  little  Virginia  Reynolds,  aged 
five  years,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  On  28  August  1926  she  trotted  up 
the  Tuckerman  Trail  in  six  hours  and  returned  in  four,  keeping  ahead 
of  her  mother,  her  grandmother,  and  a  brand  new  step-grandfather. 
The  little  girl  ate  raisins  on  the  way  up,  and  at  the  Summit  House 
ordered  a  steak — but  settled  for  fish  chowder. 

A  woman  climber  who  deserves  more  than  passing  note  is  Miss  Lilia 
M.  Newhall,  of  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  who  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  made  her  sixty-sixth  ascent  of  Mount  Washington  on  foot.  She 
had  usually  climbed  alone,  most  often  by  the  Crawford  bridle  path, 
and  had  spent  many  hours  collecting  flowers  and  plants  from  the 
Alpine  zone. 

For  perhaps  fifty  years  nobody  tried  to  scale  Mount  Washington  on 
horseback.  But  on  1  September  1932  four  members  of  the  Littleton 
(New  Hampshire)  Riding  Club  negotiated  the  nine-mile  trail  from 
Crawford  Notch— over  which  in  1840  Abel  Crawford  rode  the  first 
horse  to  the  summit — in  slightly  less  than  six  hours.  And  on  25  July 
1933  Miss  Lillian  H.  Judd  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  rode  Big  Boy 
from  Jackson  to  the  Glen  House,  where  she  stopped  for  lunch,  and 
then  up  the  auto  road  to  the  summit  in  three  hours. 

There  are  few  tales  of  fast  drives  up  the  carriage  road.  But  back  in 
the  eighties  there  were  four  such  records.  The  first  was  on  22  August 
1882,  when  James  W.  Brown,  for  many  years  a  Glen  House  driver, 
drove  a  six -horse  mountain-wagon  with  H.  McK.  Twombly,  W  illiam 
D.  Sloane,  and  party  up  the  mountain  in  two  hours  and  three  minutes. 

On  8  August  1883  Brown  cut  his  time  to  one  hour,  seventeen  min¬ 
utes,  when  driving  for  Jacob  Vanderbilt,  brother  of  the  ffCommodore,” 
and  William  Turnbull.  A  year  later,  on  10  September,  this  record  was 
lowered  by  seven  and  one  half  minutes  by  ffKen”  Eastman,  with  E.  V. 
R.  Thayer  of  Boston  as  passenger. 

But  the  final  record  of  this  sort  ended  with  the  arrest  of  the  driver 
and  an  end  being  put  to  all  further  attempts.  It  was  on  6  September 
1887  that  Charles  Ellery  O’Hara,  famous  driver  of  Glen  House  stages, 
made  the  final  record  of  one  hour,  nine  minutes  and  twenty-seven 
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seconds,  driving  a  two-seater  open  carriage  with  six  horses.  Dr.  W. 
Seward  Webb,  son-in-law  of  W  illiam  H.  Vanderbilt,  engineered  the 
feat.  They  were  accompanied  by  Major  and  Mrs.  W.  Boerum  Wetmore 
of  New  York.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  family  rivalry  mixed  up 
in  the  event,  for  Mrs.  Webb  was  a  grandniece  of  Jacob  Vanderbilt. 

O’Hara  and  Webb  were  indicted  for  cruelty  to  animals.  O’Hara  was 
arrested  and  held  after  a  hearing,  but  was  never  tried.  In  fairness  to 
the  driver  it  should  be  added  that  the  horses  were  given  the  best  of 
care  and  none  showed  any  injury  or  ill  effects  from  the  trip. 

That  summer  of  1887  C.  B.  Raymond,  still  remembered  by  the  Ray¬ 
mond  Path  in  Tuckerman  Ravine,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  spent 
five  weeks  at  the  summit,  during  which  time  he  repainted  the  Tucker- 
Trail  from  the  summit  to  the  headwall.  It  is  of  personal  interest  to 
me  that,  during  the  summer  of  1877,  my  father  and  a  companion  were 
the  first  to  "spot”  this  trail  with  paint. 

On  the  more  romantic  side  of  Mount  Washington  life,  several  cou¬ 
ples  have  set  up  claims  of  being  the  first  to  be  married  on  the  rocky  old 
summit.  But  this  distinction  now  appears  to  stem  from  1877,  when  the 
Bridgton  (Maine)  News  carried  this  marriage  notice: 

On  Mount  Washington,  June  2d,  by  H.  B.  Abercrombie,  Albert  Farring¬ 
ton,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  formerly  of  Lovell,  Me.,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Cogan  of 
Freyburg  (widow  of  the  late  Ralph  Cogan)  .5 

But  the  most  exciting  and  spectacular  records  set  up  on  Mount 
Washington  have  been  those  made  by  drivers  of  automobiles,  some  of 
them  professional  racers,  some  amateurs,  every  one  of  whom  has  added 
something  to  the  popularity  of  the  trail  blazed  in  1899  by  a  little  horse¬ 
less  steam  "buggy,”  in  the  first  auto  ascent  of  Mount  Washington. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  30  August  of  that  year, 
that  a  farmer  on  the  Jackson  road  was  seen  hurrying  across  his  door- 
yard  to  the  cottage  of  a  summer  neighbor,  in  great  excitement,  shout¬ 
ing  :  "Say,  what  do  you  s’pose?  Just  now  I  was  settin’  on  my  front  door 
rock  and  I  looked  up  the  road  and  saw  a  buggy  with  a  man  and  a  woman 
in  it  coming  down  the  hill.  But  I  couldn’t  see  no  hoss.  And  when  they 
got  down  here  to  the  bridge,  by  gorry,  th’  wan’t  no  hoss!  They 
went  slippin’  along  down  past  the  house  just  as  slick.  The  man  was 
steering  the  thing  with  a  kind  of  a  crooked  broom  handle,  and  they 
was  out  of  sight  over  in  the  Pinkham  Notch  road  in  no  time.”6 

On  that  quiet  summer  day  that  strange  new  vehicle  glided  into  the 
Glen  along  the  way  that  sixty-eight  years  before  saw  the  coming  of 
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Dolly  Copp’s  bridal  "car,”  and  paused  for  the  night  at  the  Darby 
Field  Cottage.  The  occupants  of  that  horseless  buggy  were  Freelan 
O.  Stanley  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Flora  d  ileston  Stanley.  They  had  driven 
the  197  miles  from  their  home  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  to  the  Glen 
in  a  leisurely  five  days,  averaging  14. 1  miles  an  hour.  This  figure  was 
remarkable,  considering  the  primitive  roads  of  that  period,  many  miles 
of  which  were  deep  in  sand. 

This  little  steam  Locomobile  was  the  invention,  in  1896,  of  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  and  his  twin  brother,  Francis  E.  Stanley.  The  company  was  sold  in 
two  or  three  years  to  the  Locomobile  Company  of  America,  after  which 
the  inventive  Stanleys  perfected  the  Stanley  Steamer,  famous  in  1906 
for  the  fastest  mile  record  (up  to  that  time)  in  the  world  at  Ormond 
Beach,  Florida — a  mile  in  28.2  seconds  and  2  miles  in  59-75  seconds. 

On  Thursday  morning,  a  perfect  day,  the  staffs  of  the  Summit 
House  and  the  printing  office  were  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  Summit 
House  platform  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  pioneer  autoists.  At 
last  the  stage-line  agent  brought  word  that  the  car  had  passed  the 
Halfway  House.  At  1 1  the  morning  train  added  fifty  more  persons  to 
crowd  every  vantage  point.  One  of  the  men  hurried  out  to  Point  Look¬ 
out.  He  looked  anxiously  over  its  rim  of  rough  boulders,  and  turned  to 

wave  excitedly  to  the  group  above. 

"Here  they  come !”  went  up  the  cry  all  along  the  summit. 

Silently  around  the  bend  of  the  road  that  skirts  the  Great  Gulf  came 
the  little  horseless  buggy,  the  red  daredevil,  the  pioneer  automobile 
to  "climb  to  the  clouds.”  Grasping  the  tiller  of  the  little  car  was  Free¬ 
lan  Stanley,  tall,  middle-aged,  and  sandy-bearded.  At  his  side  sat 
Mrs.  Stanley,  smiling  delightedly  at  the  unusual  experience,  as  at 
1 1 135  a.m.  they  stopped  in  front  of  the  old  stable. 

They  had  traversed  the  eight  miles  from  the  Glen  House  in  the 
unheard-of  running  time  of  two  hours  and  ten  minutes.  Frequent 
stops  for  water  ran  up  the  total  elapsed  time  to  more  than  an  addi¬ 
tional  hour.  They  made  the  Halfway  House  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

At  the  summit  the  Stanleys  were  greeted  by  my  father,  their  friend 
and  Newton  neighbor,  who  took  for  Among  the  Clouds  the  only  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  historic  event.  One  comment  on  the  climb  by  Mr.  Stanley 
adds  an  unintentionally  humorous  touch:  "As  the  carriage  is  con¬ 
structed  for  road  use  we  found  it  necessary  in  climbing  the  mountain, 
where  the  average  grade  for  eight  miles  is  approximately  12  per  cent, 
to  jack  up  the  rear  wheels  and  run  the  engine  for  a  few  minutes  in 
order  to  supply  sufficient  water  to  the  boiler.”7 
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While  enthusiastic  enough  over  Stanley’s  feat  to  write,  "A  new 
epoch  of  mountain  travel  begins  from  the  present  day,”  the  editor  of 
Among  the  Clouds  nevertheless  added  this  conservative  forecast :  "Com- 
pared  with  the  great  mass  of  tourists,  those  who  will  come  by  auto  will 
be  necessarily  limited  in  number,  but  they  will  form  an  ever  increasing 
factor  in  White  Mountain  travel.” 

Forty  years  later  the  editor  admitted  the  inadequacy  of  his  forecast 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  words  of  our  old-time  New  England  sage,  Josh 
Billings :  "Don’t  never  profesy  onless  ye  kno !” 

Father  also  quoted  the  following  verse,  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
"Office  Cat”: 


Up  thy  steep  sides,  O  Agiochook, 

The  automobile  its  winding  way  took. 

F.  O.  Stanley  was  its  guide, 

With  Mrs.  Stanley  at  his  side. 

Cried  the  horse,  "My  occupation’s  gone,” 

While  the  eagle  screamed,  "On,  Stanley,  on!” 

Mr.  Stanley’s  feat  attracted  such  attention  that  news  of  it  was  cabled 
across  the  Atlantic  and  printed  in  that  night’s  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald. 

Next  summer  came  the  second  ascent  by  a  Stanley  Locomobile,  this 
one  driven  by  Joseph  W.  Crowell,  a  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  student  and  Newton  neighbor  of  the  Stanleys,  who  made  the 
ascent  with  his  mother.  It  was  not  until  25  August  1903  that  J.  L. 
Phelps  made  an  officially  timed  auto  ascent  in  one  hour  and  forty-six 
minutes. 

In  1904  occurred  the  most  spectacular  of  Mount  Washington  sport¬ 
ing  events,  and  the  most  grueling  hill-climbing  contest  yet  attempted 
in  the  East.8  July  11  and  12  were  the  dates  of  the  first  "Climb  to  the 
Clouds.”  Just  prior  to  this,  on  17  June,  Otto  Nestman,  in  a  Stevens- 
Duryea  seven-horsepower  car,  made  a  new  record  of  48  minutes,  30 
seconds. 

As  the  race  started  on  11  July,  A.  E.  Morrison  dashed  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  in  36  minutes,  44.2  seconds.  Then  Francis  E.  Stanley  reached  the 
summit  in  a  six -horsepower  Stanley  Steamer,  successor  to  the  Loco¬ 
mobile,  in  28  minutes,  19.4  seconds. 

That  record  held  for  one  day.  On  12  July  Harry  Harkness  of  New 
York,  in  a  sixty-horsepower  Mercedes,  stripped  to  one  seat  on  the 
chassis,  cut  the  record  to  24  minutes,  37.6  seconds,  almost  four  min¬ 
utes  faster  than  the  six-horsepower  Stanley. 
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On  Monday,  17  July  1905,  was  held  the  second  Climb  to  the 
Clouds.9  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  few  of  the  cars  then  competing 
are  still  manufactured.  A  one-cylinder  six-horsepower  Olds  won  the 
$650  class  in  56  minutes,  10.4  seconds.  In  the  class  of  cars  costing 
from  $650  to  $  1000,  Burt  Holland  in  a  ten-horsepower  Stanley  Steam¬ 
er  won  the  event  in  3 1  minutes,  6.8  seconds,  over  both  the  Crawford 
and  Marion  cars.  The  next  class,  up  to  $2000,  included  a  Reo,  a  Max¬ 
well,  and  an  Electric  Vehicle  Company’s  gasoline  car.  In  the  final  class 
cars  costing  from  $3000  to  $4500,  were  entered  a  Pope,  a  Pierce  Ar¬ 
row,  a  White  Steamer,  and  a  Columbia.  The  Stanley  held  the  record 
for  the  day. 

Webb  Jay  led  off  in  the  fourth  event  with  the  White  Steamer  to  fin¬ 
ish  in  39  minutes  and  1  second.  Next,  the  Napier,  in  the  hands  of  W. 
M.  Hilliard,  was  off  at  a  record  speed.  The  excitement  reached  its 
height  when  he  tore  across  the  line  in  20  minutes,  58.4  seconds.  This 
lowered  Harry  Harkness’s  record  by  3  minutes,  41.2  seconds.  It  was 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  Hilliard  had  to  stop  once  to  replace  a 
broken  battery  wire.  Twenty -six -year-old  Bill  Hilliard  of  Boston  was 
an  exceptionally  careful  driver,  and  kept  the  car  in  low  speed  all  the 
way  from  start  to  finish. 

Three  world  records  for  motorcycles  were  set  up  by  Indian  motor¬ 
cycles,  the  best  being  made  by  F.  T.  Kellogg  in  20  minutes,  59-2 
seconds. 

In  the  afternoon,  Burt  Holland,  in  the  Stanley  Steamer,  made  a 
spectacular  finish,  passing  a  Pope-Toledo  by  running  up  on  the  rocks, 
and  going  on  at  a  terrific  speed,  “bouncing  like  a  rubber  ball,”  and 
earning  second  place  in  22  minutes,  17.6  seconds. 

These  records  stood  till  the  summer  of  1923,  when  Ralph  Mulford, 
famous  racing  driver,  in  a  stock  Chandler  touring  car  of  standard  gear 
ratio,  made  the  climb  in  17  minutes  flat. 

Mount  Washington  automobile  records  change  slowly.  It  was  on 
31  July  1928  that  Abbott  (“Ab”)  Jenkins,  in  a  Studebaker,  made  the 
difficult  ascent  in  14  minutes  and  23  seconds.  On  5  July  1932  this  rec¬ 
ord  was  smashed  by  “Cannonball”  Baker,  who  drove  an  eight-cylinder 
Graham  (made  by  Robert  C.  Graham  of  Detroit)  cabriolet  roadster, 
equipped  in  the  rear  with  Firestone  dirigible  tires,  to  the  summit  in 
13  minutes,  26  seconds.  His  average  speed  was  36.1  miles  an  hour. 
His  record  run  was  described  as  “spectacular  in  the  extreme.”  Baker 
was  not  a  newcomer  to  the  Mount  Washington  Summit  Road.  On 
21  September  1928  he  had  made  the  ascent  in  14  minutes,  49.6  sec- 
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onds,  with  a  Franklin  Special.  In  September  1932  W.  Seward  Webb  11 
of  New  York  City  set  the  amateur  record  of  15  minutes  and  58  seconds. 

In  June  1933  came  other  records:  An  Essex  Terraplane  Eight  set  a 
new  stock  car  record  of  13  minutes,  33  seconds,  and  the  same  after¬ 
noon  did  the  impossible  by  ascending  the  grade  in  high  gear  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  road.  The  driver  was  Chet  Miller,  one  of 
the  most  daring  of  automobile  drivers.  His  teammate,  A1  Miller,  the 
day  before  drove  a  Terraplane  Six  to  the  summit  in  13  minutes,  58.9 
seconds,  also  a  record.10 

A  year  later,  on  2  July,  A1  Miller  made  more  automobile  history  by 
driving  a  1934  completely  equipped  Hudson  stock  car  up  the  tortuous 
road  in  13  minutes,  20.6  seconds.11 

The  Mount  Washington  climb  demands  high  power  acceleration, 
sure  braking,  and  positive  traction.  In  addition  to  the  average  grade  of 
twelve  per  cent  (twenty-six  per  cent  maximum),  there  are  ninety-nine 
curves,  more  than  twelve  to  a  mile,  some  less  than  fifty  yards  apart. 
Around  some  of  the  curves  the  Hudson  was  driven  at  a  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  driver  was  at  all  times  in  danger  of  a  skid.  The 
time  and  test  trials  of  the  car  were  said  to  be  equal  to  20,000  miles  of 
ordinary  driving.  Miller  covered  the  lower  half  of  the  climb  in  record 
time,  maintaining  an  average  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  despite 
stiff  grades  and  turns. 

Among  the  most  important  factors  in  the  faster  driving  up  Mount 
Washington  were  the  widening  of  the  road  and  the  removal  of  some  of 
the  350  water  bars  (ffthank-ye -ma’ams”) .  However,  water  bars  cannot 
be  eliminated  entirely,  because  surface  water  must  be  carried  across 
the  road  and  disposed  of  rather  than  being  permitted  to  gully  out  the 
road  or  freeze  upon  it. 

When  the  road  was  constructed  almost  a  century  ago,  it  was  built 
by  ox  carts,  and  man  power. Then  later  came  horsepower  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  work.  It  was  thought  that  the  work  couldn’t  be  done  by  ma¬ 
chines,  until  along  came  World  War  11.  Manpower  dwindled;  machines 
took  the  place  of  men  and  horses;  and  the  final  transition  was  made. 

When  E.  Libby  8c  Sons  commenced  using  autos  as  stages  up  the 
mountain,  only  big  Pierce  Arrow  touring  cars,  with  the  tops  down, 
were  used.  When  Maurice  J.  Staples,  one  of  the  Libby  sons-in-law, 
took  over  the  managership  of  the  Glen  House  and  road,  he  proposed 
using  Ford  station  wagons.  This  was  scoffed  at  because  ”folks  all 
wanted  to  ride  with  no  tops  in  the  way.”  However,  he  was  permitted 
to  try  out  one  of  the  ''newfangled”  cars.  It  proved  so  popular  and  so 
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much  less  expensive  to  operate  that  soon  he  had  installed  a  fleet  ot 
seven  Fords  and  one  Mercury,  which  often  make  between  them  a  total 
of  fifty  trips  a  day.  Besides,  as  many  as  165  private  cars  visit  the  sum¬ 
mit  in  a  summer  day. 

Like  all  the  cars  that  climb  Mount  Washington  the  stages  are  liable 
to  overheating.  To  overcome  this,  six-bladed  fans  are  installed.  On  the 
trip  up  the  cars  are  run  in  first  and  second  speeds.  For  extra  safety  on 
the  trip  down  only  first  speed  is  used. 

More  records  were  set  from  1935  on.  On  14  July,  driving  a  Ford  v-8 
racing  bullet  through  two  miles  of  fog  and  cloud  so  thick  it  could  al¬ 
most  be  shoveled,  John  C.  Rueter  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  shat¬ 
tered  all  previous  records  in  the  remarkable  time  of  12  minutes,  59.2 
seconds.12 

In  July  1938  Lemuel  R.  Ladd  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  a  slim, 
mild-mannered  young  man  who  had  had  his  own  repair  shop  for 
foreign-made  motor  cars,  and  who  for  several  years  had  been  racing 
midget  cars,  came  off  with  top  honors  in  the  "Unlimited  Class.”  In 
his  Ford  v-8  Special  he  made  the  run  in  12  minutes,  17.6  seconds, 
setting  a  new  record. 

Then,  on  24  August  1940,  driving  a  Ford  v-8  Special  in  the  sixth 
annual  Climb  to  the  Clouds,  Ladd  roared  to  the  summit  in  12  min¬ 
utes  and  34.4  seconds  in  the  face  of  a  howling  wind  that  reached  a 
velocity  of  seventy-five  miles  per  hour  at  times.13 

The  most  severe  weather  conditions  in  the  history  of  this  unusual 
event  faced  the  competitors  that  day  as  low-hanging  clouds  shrouded 
the  mountain,  and  snow  flurries  and  sub-freezing  temperatures  were 
encountered.  The  summit  thermometer  stood  at  twenty -six  degrees. 

All  records  were  once  more  smashed  in  the  first  Climb  to  the  Clouds 
since  World  War  11,  on  16  August  1953,  when  Sherwood  Johnston  of 
Boston  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  twenty -five -year-old  sportsman,  sped 
his  Jaguar  sports  car  up  Mount  Washington  to  victory  in  10  minutes, 
46.6  seconds.14 

A  year  later,  on  15  August  1954,  the  same  Johnston,  now  register¬ 
ing  from  Rye,  New  York,  smashed  his  own  record  by  driving  a  c-type 
Jaguar,  stripped  to  chassis  and  engine,  up  the  tortuous  eight-mile 
course  in  10  minutes,  44.8  seconds. 

Reviving  the  first  Glidden  Tour  of  1905  and  the  first  Climb  to  the 
Clouds  of  1904,  some  110  ancient  automobiles,  carrying  250  adven¬ 
turesome  drivers  and  passengers,  rolled  out  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
on  the  morning  of  28  September  1947,  on  a  500-mile  tour  of  New  Eng- 
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land.  It  would  carry  eleven  of  the  pre-World  War  I  cars  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Washington  in  this  first  gathering  of  antique  motor  cars 
since  the  time  when  New  England  was  a  center  of  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry.  Conducted  by  the  Veteran  Motor  Car  Club  of  America,  the 
tour  brought  together  auto  hobbyists  from  as  far  west  as  Minnesota, 
in  vehicles  dating  back  to  1902. 

How  the  newspapers  hailed  the  tour  and  how  their  views  contrasted 
with  those  expressed  in  1905  is  highlighted  by  this  editorial  from  the 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  Union : 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  Glidden  Tour  visited  New  England  once  be¬ 
fore.  Cars  then  you  may  remember,  were  not  highly  esteemed.  Indeed  the 
old  Union  viewed  the  proceedings  dimly.  In  1905,  it  editorialized:  "The 
whole  thing  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  The  lives  and  property  of  per¬ 
fectly  helpless  people  have  been  menaced  for  no  reason  than  to  provide 
amusement  for  total  strangers.  Automobiles  are  a  good  thing;  some  drivers 
can  be  trusted,  most  cannot.  Take  the  record  of  their  run  from  Concord  to 
Manchester  18  miles  in  40  minutes.  Have  they  any  right  to  do  such  a  thing? 
If  these  people  think  of  coming  up  another  year,  let  ’em  stay  in  jail  a  couple 
of  days  and  everyone  will  be  the  better  for  it.”  Well,  times  do  change.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  today  would  be  foolproof  if  it  weren’t  for  fool  drivers.  Some  drivers 
still  "cannot  be  trusted.”  But  that  doesn’t  describe  those  behind  the  wheels 
and  tillers  of  the  ancient  cars  that  will  make  up  the  1947  Glidden  Tour. 
Thrice  Welcome,  Glidden  Tourers !  And  come  again  !15 

The  crowning  event  of  the  Tour  was  the  Climb  to  the  Clouds  on 
20  September  when  "eleven  ancient  snorting  cars,  the  youngest  28 
years  old,  labored  up  6288-foot  Mount  Washington.”16 

Jerry  Duryea  of  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts,  son  of  the  designer 
of  the  famous  old  Stevens-Duryea  automobile,  made  the  best  time  with 
a  1919  Pierce  Arrow  in  which  he  wheeled  up  the  mountain  in  exactly 
25  minutes  and  30  seconds.  Only  the  best  of  cars  are  able  to  do  it  in 
under  20  minutes,  making  Mr.  Duryea’s  record  the  more  remarkable. 

The  slowest  time  up  the  mountain  was  made  by  W.  Nelson  Bump  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  His  1911  Fiat  racer  was  geared  to  go  very 
fast  in  high  and  very  slow  in  low.  It  took  one  hour  and  32  minutes  to 
make  the  climb. 

A  prize  for  the  nearest  prediction  of  his  actual  time  was  awarded  to 
Roderick  M.  Blood  of  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts.  He  guessed  72 
minutes  for  his  1914  Packard,  and  made  the  run  in  one  hour  and 
eleven  minutes.  By  a  lucky  coincidence,  when  the  Tourers  stopped 
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for  dinner  at  the  Crawford  House  that  evening,  the  manager  had  dug 
up  a  medal  of  the  original  "First  National  Auto  Hill  Climb,  Climb  to 
the  Clouds,  Held  July  1 1-16,  1904.”  This  he  presented  to  Mr.  Blood. 
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13.  To  the  Summit  by  Dog  Sled 


)T ARCH  30,  1926,  saw  an  event  on  Mount  Washington  so 
/  NY/  1  hazardous  that  it  had  been  declared  impossible.  For  on  that 
-A-  JJL  day  the  dog  Chinook  led  a  team  of  Arthur  T.  Walden’s 
Alaskan  huskies  up  the  eight  miles  of  winding,  snow-packed,  and  icy 
Auto  Road  to  the  summit.  What  they  learned  of  ice  and  hurricane 
must  have  stood  them  in  good  stead  years  later  when  Chinook  led 
Walden’s  dogs  out  over  the  glittering  ice  packs  of  Antarctica  for  Ad¬ 
miral  Byrd.  But  they  never  faced  greater  peril  than  on  the  frozen  flank 
of  New  England’s  highest  peak. 

Perhaps  it  was  W.  A.  Macdonald  of  the  old  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script  who  suggested  the  expedition.  At  any  rate,  it  gave  him  one  of  his 
most  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  it 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Five  years  before  that,  Walden  had  discussed 
the  trip  with  many  Mount  Washington  old  timers,  but  only  Ray 
Evans,  proprietor  of  the  Willis  House  in  Gorham,  who  had  guided 
parties  over  the  mountains  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  called  the  idea 
feasible. 

Arthur  Walden,  Jake  Coolidge  of  Pathe,  and  Bill  Macdonald 
mapped  out  the  plan,  the  trip  to  he  undertaken  the  end  of  February. 
The  chief  danger  was  on  the  side  slope  above  the  Halfway  House, 
where  the  snow  melts  and  freezes  into  glare  ice,  which  is  always  blown 
clear  of  snow.  There  the  dogs  could  not  keep  their  feet.  Conditions 
had  to  be  right  or  the  attempt  would  fail.  But  that  winter  the  ice  was 
the  worst  in  years.  So  it  was  after  the  middle  of  March  before  Walden 
was  notified  that  the  weather  was  suitable. 

Sunday  afternoon  Walden  drove  Macdonald  to  the  Glen  House  by 
dog  sled.  There  they  were  joined  by  Coolidge  and  Ludwig  Geiskop, 
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both  of  Pathe  News,  Arnold  Belcher,  Boston  photographer,  Joe 
Dodge,  Ray  Evans,  and  Harold  Mohn  of  Lynn,  a  skier.  At  two  o’clock 
Monday  morning  they  set  out  for  the  Halfway  House,  the  dog  team 
trotting  ahead  faster  than  any  man  could  travel — except  Walden. 
Fifty-five  years  old  and  tireless,  he  trotted  behind,  holding  the  handle¬ 
bars  seemingly  without  fatigue. 

At  the  Halfway  House  it  was  zero,  with  a  seventy-five  mile  wind  that 
nearly  blew  the  dog  team  off  the  mountain  when  they  attempted  to  go 
around  the  Horn  just  above  the  house.  So  they  turned  back  to  the 
Glen  House,  and  waited  till  seven  Tuesday  morning,  when  the  wind 
had  abated  somewhat  and  the  thermometer  was  up  to  twenty-four 
degrees  as  they  started  for  the  Halfway  House.  Again  the  ice  at  the 
Horn  was  bad,  but  with  a  tremendous  effort  Walden  held  the  sled  up¬ 
ward  on  its  upper  runner,  and  it  went  across. 

There  were  other  places  nearly  as  bad.  Yet  time  and  again  Ludwig  Gei- 
skop  and  Arnold  Belcher  climbed  walls  of  ice  above  the  dogs,  and  Ludwig 
with  his  little  hand  movie  camera  and  Belcher  with  a  newspaper  camera 
gunned  the  team  coming  and  going.  How  they  reached  some  of  these  places 
.  .  .  is  .  .  .  hard  to  say.  For  this  was  lung-bursting,  heart-breaking  climbing 
when  legs  were  hard  to  lift  and  lungs  hard  to  supply  with  oxygen.  .  .  .  Be¬ 
sides,  .  .  .  these  two  men  were  equipped  only  with  toy  ice  creepers  bought 
in  a  city  store  and  hardly  better  than  worthless.1 

The  party  fought  their  way  along  to  the  lower  spur  of  Chandler 
Ridge.  With  no  stone  wall  to  protect  them,  they  found  the  icy  side- 
slope  nearly  perpendicular.  It  was  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile  down  that 
wall  of  ice.  Across  it  they  started,  Walden  ahead  with  Chinook,  Evans 
holding  the  sled.  Now  it  was  colder,  and  the  wind  had  risen  to  a  fifty- 
to-sixty-mile  gale,  on  which  the  blown  snow  stung  like  steel  shot. 

The  sled  was  slipping.  The  dogs  stopped  dead.  The  young  dogs 
were  beginning  to  bow  downward  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  at  any 
moment  might  start  the  wild  dash  downward  which  would  have  ended 
in  death  or  injury  to  someone.  "All  but  old  Chinook.  There  the  great 
dog  stood  at  the  head  of  the  line  unswerving.  .  .  .  Four  feet  planted,  he 
stood  there  an  example  to  his  sons,  a  figure  of  strength,  duty  and 
courage.  It  was  not  enough.” 

Then  Bill  Macdonald  crept  above  the  sled  and  grasped  the  knotted 
rope  attached  to  it.  Walden  gave  the  word  and  Chinook  started.  Each 
man  dug  in  his  creepers  and  helped  on  the  sled.  They  were  near  ex¬ 
haustion,  and  could  go  only  in  short  rushes.  But  finally  they  crossed 
the  slope  and  fell  flat  on  the  snow  to  rest. 
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But  Belcher  and  Geiskop  were  not  in  sight.  Ray  Evans  took  fifty  feet 
of  rope  and  went  back.  He  found  them  braced  against  a  rock  that 
jutted  out  of  the  snow.  With  only  a  ski  pole  keeping  them  from  sliding 
down  that  quarter  mile  of  sheer  ice,  they  had  made  their  way  to  this 
rock,  and  clung  there  till  Evans  rescued  them. 

At  1:25  p.m.  they  reached  the  summit,  to  find  that  Joe  Dodge  and 
Mohn  had  gone  ahead  and  started  a  fire  in  Camden  Cottage,  with  hot 
soup,  tea,  and  baked  beans  ready  for  the  party. 

At  seven  that  evening  they  were  at  the  Glen  House,  and  quite  ready 
for  one  of  Mrs.  Pike’s  excellent  dinners. 

At  that  moment,  no  one  would  have  dreamed  that  the  feat  of  the 
Walden-Chinook  party  would  ever  be  equaled,  and  surely  not  by  a 
woman.  But  six  years  later  Mrs.  Florence  Murray  Clark,2  of  North 
Woodstock,  New  Hampshire,  set  up  a  new  record  as  the  only  person 
to  drive  a  dog  team  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  without 
assistance. 

Five  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  weighing  perhaps  115  pounds, 
she  was  slim  and  wiry,  quick  in  her  motions,  poised  and  active.  She 
smiled  broadly  when  telling  of  her  experiences.  Her  eyes  lighted  as 
she  talked  about  the  friendliness,  intelligence,  strength,  and  willingness- 
to-work  of  her  Eskimo  dogs.  efNo  matter  how  tough  the  going,”  she 
would  say,  ffthey  never  lay  down  and  quit.  But  sometimes  I  wonder 
why  I  did  it.” 

A  good  question  for  a  girl  born  and  brought  up  in  New  York  City, 
who  had  never  before  climbed  Mount  Washington. 

Mrs.  Clark  (then  Miss  Florence  Murray)  first  learned  about  dogs 
when  a  neighbor,  Edward  P.  Clark,  in  1919,  brought  from  Labrador  a 
team  of  Eskimo  dogs.  From  him  she  learned  to  drive  dogs,  and  after 
their  marriage  on  10  November  1922  the  couple  moved  to  West  Milan, 
New  Hampshire,  to  raise  dogs. 

Six  years  later  they  moved,  by  dog  sled,  through  the  unbroken 
snow  of  Pinkham  Notch  to  North  Woodstock,  New  Hampshire,  and 
started  showing  dogs  and  occasionally  selling  one. 

Florence  Clark  used  to  drive  about  2000  miles  a  winter  in  training 
for  races,  but  this  was  on  safe  roads  and  trails  in  the  lowlands. 

It  is  one  thing  to  drive  dogs  on  a  trail — quite  another  to  drive  up 
over  the  rocks  and  ice  and  hard-packed  snowdrifts  on  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  in  subzero  weather,  with  winds  that  might  blow  the  dogs  into 
a  huddle,  and  icy  slopes  that  could  avalanche  sled  and  driver  into 
ravines  below. 
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John  T.  Brady  of  the  Boston  Post  suggested  the  climb  up  Mount 
Washington.  But  after  telling  Brady  that  she  was  afraid  of  the  climb, 
she  set  her  fears  aside  and  let  him  plan  and  take  charge  of  her  first 
trip.  This  was  on  13  January  1932,  a  windy,  squally,  cloudy  day,  and 
it  was  a  struggle  all  the  way  up  for  Mrs.  Clark,  five  men,  and  eight 
dogs.  They  were  almost  at  the  summit,  in  thick  clouds,  when  they 
found  that  Donnell,  a  photographer  from  the  Boston  Post ,  was  uncon¬ 
scious.  So  they  turned  back  to  the  Glen. 

But  now  Florence  Clark  was  determined  to  do  what  no  other  woman 
had  attempted,  and,  on  2 1  February,  she  started  again  for  the  summit. 
Winston  Pote,  the  photographer,  went  as  guide,  with  Richard  Cam- 
paigna  of  Berlin  and  Asa  C.  Osborn  of  Boston.  They  started  from  the 
Glen  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  hoping  to  reach  the  summit  in  time  for  a 
photograph  there  on  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington. 

But  again  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  At  the  fifth  mile 
mark,  trying  for  a  shortcut  over  Nelson  Crag — which  is  a  bit  like  the 
side  of  a  house — the  dogs  got  into  a  fight;  Pote  got  lost,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  vicious  frost  storm  covering  them  with  rime,  they  turned 
back. 

Then  she  decided  to  go  again,  and  to  go  alone.  After  careful  prepa¬ 
ration,  she  started  on  3  April,  with  five  dogs  and  a  sled  loaded  with 
150  pounds  of  duffle — canned  goods,  sleeping  bag,  blankets,  camera, 
gun,  an  axe,  and  other  supplies.  She  had  finally  decided  to  take  two 
good  men  with  her,  but  at  the  last  moment  there  was  a  mix-up  of  dates, 
and  she  went  alone. 

Florence  Clark  reached  the  Halfway  House  at  seven  that  night.  She 
had  arranged  with  Elliot  Libby  of  the  Glen  House  that  at  seven  each 
night  she  would  set  off  a  ten-minute  railroad  flare — one  if  all  was  well; 
two  if  she  was  in  trouble. 

She  found  the  Halfway  House  with  the  door  left  open  and  the  room 
full  of  snow — ffa  filthy  mess  left  by  some  person  with  no  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  next  person  who  might  come  in  exhausted,  and 
needing  warmth  quickly.”  She  cleaned  the  place,  made  her  dogs  and 
herself  comfortable,  and  spent  the  night. 

She  had  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  then  went  to  the  attic  to 
find  a  pair  of  crampons  which  Win  Pote  had  told  her  she  might  bor¬ 
row.  She  opened  the  trunk  and — no  crampons !  She  was  wearing  high 
rubber  boots  with  leather  tops — almost  useless  on  ice.  Crampons  are 
the  number  one  essential  in  climbing  in  winter.  But  she  was  half  way 
up  and  would  not  turn  back. 
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They  made  a  good  start,  and  were  approaching  Nelson  Crag. 
Clarkso,  the  lead  dog,  who  never  forgot  a  place,  especially  if  it  meant 
trouble,  gave  one  dirty  look  at  the  Crag  and  another  dirty  look  at 
Mrs.  Clark,  and  stuck  to  the  road. 

At  the  Five -Mile  Post,  every  winter,  there  is  a  huge  sideling  drift  that 
covers  the  road  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  gets  steeper  and 
steeper  as  you  ascend,  and  tops  a  two-thousand-foot  slope  that  ends 
far  below  in  jagged  rocks.  A  slip  there  means  almost  certain  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  icy  surface  of  the  snow  had  melted  enough  for  the  runners 
to  cut  in,  so  the  team  got  almost  across  when  the  sled  struck  ice, 
turned  on  its  side,  and  started  down  the  long  incline.  Florence  yelled 
to  the  dogs;  they  had  gone  flat  on  their  stomachs  and  were  holding 
with  their  nails.  She  leaped  over  the  sled  and  held  it  from  below  with 
her  shoulder.  Then  something  like  the  hand  of  Fate  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue.  For  lashed  to  the  sled,  within  her  reach,  was  a  spare  axe  she  had 
picked  up  at  the  Halfway  House. 

Holding  the  sled  with  her  shoulder,  she  managed  to  reach  the  axe, 
to  chop  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and  to  thrust  the  handle  deep  into  the  drift 
to  snub  the  sled  from  slipping.  Swiftly,  Mrs.  Clark  grabbed  the  axe 
she  had  brought  from  the  Glen,  and  snubbed  the  sled  a  second  time. 

Although  nearly  exhausted  she  now  had  to  unlash  the  load  and 
carry  it  across  the  drift,  before  the  dogs  were  able  to  pull  the  lightened 
sled  to  safety. 

She  placed  one  duffle  bag  containing  the  sleeping-bag,  some  canned 
food,  a  camera,  a  valuable  gun  of  her  husband’s,  and  other  equipment 
on  a  rock.  As  the  dog  team  passed  this  rock,  a  playful  young  dog,  Kak, 
curious  about  the  strange  object,  nosed  the  bag  over  the  side,  and 
down  it  slid  for  a  thousand  feet  or  more  to  disappear  in  the  tangle  of 
rocks  and  scrub  at  timber  line ! 

Driving  the  dogs  to  safety,  and  chaining  Clarkso,  Mrs.  Clark  lay  on 
the  snow  and  rested  till  she  felt  able  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  her 
precious  duffle  bag.  Then,  sitting  on  the  snow  and  using  the  axe  as  a 
brake,  she  slid  the  thousand  feet,  to  find  the  bag  snubbed  against  a 
tree.  It  took  a  minute  or  so  to  slide  down.  But  it  was  more  than  an 
hour  later  before  she  had  inched  her  way  back  to  the  sled.  This  she 
accomplished  by  chopping  out  a  step  at  a  time  with  the  axe.  Then 
swinging  it  with  her  right  hand,  to  drive  it  into  the  icy  crust  above  her, 
she  pulled  herself  up,  hanging  onto  the  axe  handle  with  one  hand  and 
pushing  the  duffle  bag  ahead  with  the  other.  After  that,  holding  the 
bag  with  her  head,  she  would  cut  another  step  and  repeat  the  terribly 
slow  and  tiring  process. 
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Near  Chandler  Ridge,  when  they  were  headed  for  a  drop  into  the 
Great  Gulf,  Mrs.  Clark  turned  the  lead  over  to  Clarkso,  who  led  the 
team  up  over  a  huge  drift  and  around  a  treacherous  field  of  ice.  Here 
they  lay  down  to  rest. 

A  moment  later  they  were  surprised  by  a  man  with  a  huge  dog.  The 
man  was  Robert  Scott  Monahan,  who,  during  his  undergraduate  years 
at  Dartmouth,  had  become  familiar  with  Mount  Washington,  and  who 
even  then  was  planning  the  weather  observatory  of  1932-33. 

Monahan  gave  Mrs.  Clark  his  crampons,  but  she  insisted  on  com¬ 
pleting  the  climb  to  the  summit  without  help.  There  she  had  planned 
to  spend  the  night  resting.  But  Bob  Monahan  insisted  there  was  a 
storm  coming  on,  and  that  they  must  get  down  to  the  Glen. 

At  seven  o’clock,  Bob  set  off  the  "all  clear”  flare,  answered  by  flash¬ 
ing  lights  from  the  Glen  House.  Somewhere  below  the  Halfway  House 
Mrs.  Clark  and  Bob  were  met  by  three  or  four  men  who  had  come  up 
(as  they  thought)  for  a  rescue.  For  the  flare  set  off  on  the  icy  crust  had 
been  reflected  so  that  from  the  valley  there  were  distinctly  seen  two 
flares,  the  signal  for  trouble. 

There  is  a  thought  by  George  Leigh  Mallory,  who  lost  his  life  on 
Mount  Everest,  that  applies  to  all  such  records:  "Are  we  defeating  an 
enemy?  .  .  .  No,  we  are  simply  overcoming  our  own  weakness  and 
fear.” 

There  is  just  one  more  dog  story  that  came  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
tragedy  of  3 1  January  1932,  when  Ernest  McAdams  and  Joseph  Chad¬ 
wick  were  frozen  to  death  near  the  Lizzie  Bourne  monument,  almost 
at  the  summit.  Informed  of  the  tragedy  in  his  office  at  the  Boston 
Transcript ,  Bill  Macdonald  at  once  phoned  Norman  D.  Vaughan  of 
Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  sportsman  and  dog-sled  driver  who  had 
been  at  the  South  Pole  with  Admiral  Byrd.  Without  delay,  Vaughan 
sped  to  Boston  in  his  big  open  car,  picked  up  Macdonald,  and  soon 
they  were  speeding  northward  over  icy  roads.  After  midnight  they 
paused  briefly  in  North  Woodstock,  where  they  wakened  Ed  and 
Florence  Clark,  and  were  rewarded  with  five  Labrador  Eskimo  dogs 
and  a  sled. 

From  the  Base  Station  the  trail  up  the  mountain  was  the  railway 
trestle,  and  a  dog  team  on  a  slippery  trestle  was  a  matter  of  gambling. 
It  took  all  of  the  two  men’s  strength,  and  all  of  Vaughan’s  know-how 
with  dogs,  gained  in  Newfoundland  and  on  a  fifteen-hundred-mile, 
three-month  travel  by  dog  team  in  Little  America,  to  get  the  team  one 
mile  up  the  track  to  the  Waumbek  Tank.  It  was  a  day  of  hurricane 


Mrs.  Florence  Clark’s  "victory  smile"  at  the  summit  after  her  spectacular  dog-sled  drive  up 
Mount  Washington  3  April  1932.  Clarkso  and  Nanook  are  at  center. 


Dogs  are  lowered  over  a  cliff  at  Mount  Washington,  1945. 
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winds,  sleet,  and  a  temperature  of  twenty -five  below  zero.  The  clothes 
of  the  searchers  who  had  preceded  Vaughan  and  Macdonald  up  the 
trestle  froze  solid  on  them.  Their  faces  were  beaten  red  by  ice.  But 
they  brought  the  two  frozen  boys  down  on  toboggans,  Vaughan  taking 
Chadwick’s  body  the  last  mile  by  dog  sled,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
nearly-exhausted  rescuers. 
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14.  Colonel  Teague  Buys  the  Railway 


A  LMOST  everyone  who  has  much  to  do  with  Mount  Washing- 
f  \  ton  sets  up  some  sort  of  record.  It  may  not  be  in  the  line  of 
A  )\  sports,  nor  yet  connected  with  science.  But  if  one  has  color 
in  his  make-up,  and  a  love  for  the  rough,  tough  old  mountain,  then  he 
is  almost  sure  to  do  something  that  marks  him  as  a  record-maker.  Of 
such  was  the  late  Colonel  Henry  Nelson  Teague,  one  of  the  most 
colorful  characters  ever  connected  with  the  Mount  Washington  Rail¬ 
way,  and  its  owner  and  president  for  twenty  years. 

Henry  Teague  was  a  big  man,  six  feet  tall  and  large  in  proportion, 
who  planned  things  in  a  big  way  and  put  his  plans  into  operation. 
Nobody  else  has  done  so  much  to  further  travel  to  the  summit,  and  to 
make  possible  year-round  scientific  research  on  the  mountain. 

By  1931  the  cog  railway  had  fallen  into  the  position  of  a  very  un¬ 
popular  stepchild  of  the  Boston  8c  Maine  Railroad  system.  Because  it 
ran  less  than  three  months  a  year,  and  never  showed  much,  if  any, 
profit,  the  problem  of  physical  maintenance  and  of  building  each  year 
an  operating  personnel  had  become  a  job  which  no  official  of  the 
B.&.  M.  wanted  to  tackle. 

Such  was  the  status  of  the  cog  railway  when  President  Edward  S. 
French  of  the  B.  8c  M.  delegated  his  assistant,  Laurence  F.  Whitte- 
more,  to  get  rid  of  the  mountain  road.  Mr.  Whittemore  is  a  man  who 
carries  things  through,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  during  the  next 
twenty  years  he  became  the  president,  in  turn,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston,  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  8c  Hartford  Railroad, 
and  of  the  Brown  Company,  the  great  paper-making  firm  of  Berlin, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Portland,  Maine. 

So  Mr.  Whittemore  went  to  see  Colonel  William  A.  Barron  of  the 
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Crawford  House  and  said: "Billy,  Mr.  French  and  the  directors  of  the 
B.  8c  M.  have  decided  to  sell  the  Mount  Washington  Railway.  You 
know  it’s  a  great  asset  both  to  New  England  and  to  the  northern  part 
of  New  Hampshire.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  see  it  go  out  of  business. 
Mr.  French  wants  you  to  get  together  a  group  of  White  Mountain 
hotel  men  to  buy  the  cog  railway  and  operate  it.  We  will  make  the 
price  and  the  terms  to  suit  you.  Will  you  do  it?” 

Colonel  Barron  said:  "Whit,  I  appreciate  your  coming  to  me  with 
this  offer,  and  I  will  give  you  my  answer  now.”  He  paused;  leaned  to¬ 
ward  Mr.  Whittemore,  his  hands  planted  firmly  on  the  arms  of  his 
desk  chair,  and  said:  "My  answer  is  fNo!’  I  have  enough  troubles  of 
my  own  in  the  hotel  business  without  taking  on  a  railroad !  What  you 
need  is  a  circus  promoter;  a  man  who  can  run  the  road,  increase  serv¬ 
ices,  stir  up  new  business,  publicize  the  railway  to  get  more  people 
interested  in  taking  the  trip  up  Mount  Washington.” 

Later,  Mr.  Whittemore  came  again  to  Colonel  Barron  with  this 
news:  "We  are  making  progress  along  those  lines  you  mentioned.  We 
have  contacted  Henry  N.  Teague,  and  we  believe  we  have  interested 
him  in  the  proposition.  What  do  you  think  of  him  for  the  job?” 

"Good!”  replied  Colonel  Barron.  "Henry  is  a  real  promoter.  And 
he  has  energy  enough  to  do  the  job  as  it  should  be  done.” 

So  the  officials  of  the  railroad  and  Henry  N.  Teague  sat  down  and 
talked,  arriving  at  what  seemed  like  an  almost  grotesque  conclusion — 
one  man  to  buy  a  railroad,  even  a  three-and-a-quarter-mile  railroad, 
and  force  it  to  pay  a  profit  when  a  great  system  like  the  Boston  8c 
Maine  saw  nothing  in  it  but  hard  work  and  headaches. 

But  the  oldest  mountain-climbing  cog  railway  in  the  world  is  no 
commonplace  venture.  And  the  man  whose  booming  voice  came  to 
outdo  the  puffing  of  his  funny  little  engines  was  no  ordinary  individ¬ 
ual.  Indeed,  a  man  who  could  buy  a  railroad  for  $  100,000 — all  on  a 
mortgage — could  not  be  "ordinary”  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

In  the  days  of  the  Florida  land  boom  of  the  twenties,  Henry  Teague 
was  doing  all  right,  till  everything  seemed  to  fall  apart.  Then,  as  he 
told  a  reporter  in  Miami,  "I  dropped  about  $  1,000,000  down  here.” 
When  the  B.  8c  M.  officials  asked  him  to  take  over  the  mountain  rail¬ 
way,  the  two  hotels  at  the  top,  all  the  land  and  buildings  at  the  base,  as 
well  as  the  whole  summit  of  the  mountain,  he  told  them  he  was  broke, 
so  they  said  they’d  take  his  note.  He  said  he  didn’t  have  money  for 
operating  expenses,  so  they  put  $  10,000  in  the  bank  for  him. 

"Of  course  the  railroad  is  only  three  and  a  half  miles  long,” 
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nisced  Henry  Teague  some  years  later,  "but  it  now  carries  more  than 
twenty-live  thousand  passengers  each  season.  Since  then  I’ve  had  a 
new  honor.  I’m  now  postmaster  of  Mount  Washington.  It  pays  nine 
hundred  dollars  a  year.” 

Perhaps  nobody  but  Colonel  Teague  could  have  so  successfully 
merged  his  personality  and  his  life  with  this  almost-dead  summer  rail¬ 
way  and  made  of  it  "one  of  the  world’s  most  unique,  interesting,  and 
thrilling  recreational  attractions.”  Certainly  it  was  only  a  man  of  far 
vision  and  exceptional  courage  who  could  have  weathered  those  first 
few  years,  when  antiquated  equipment,  untrained  personnel,  and  foul 
weather  posed  continual  problems  that  had  to  be  met  day  after  day. 
But  there  were  days  of  sunshine  when  crowds  began  to  respond  to  his 
persistent  publicity.  And  there  were  men  who  built  themselves  into 
the  organization,  to  return  spring  after  spring  to  form  the  core  of  what 
is  now  a  smooth-running  group  of  seasoned  railroaders. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  about  Colonel  Teague’s  back¬ 
ground  was  the  fact  that  he  had  never  before  been  in  the  railroad  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  born  on  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Maine,  2  June  1875,  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1900,  and  was  the  first  graduate  from  its 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Finance  in  1901.  He  took  time  out  from  college 
to  serve  as  a  private  in  Company  E,  First  New  Hampshire  Volunteers, 
during  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Story  has  it  that,  when  taking  over  the  cog  railway,  he  met  with 
Colonel  Barron  and  Governor  John  Winant  of  New  Hampshire  at  the 
Crawford  House.  Billy  Barron  made  some  humorous  comment  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  colonel  while  Teague  had  served  as  a  private.  There¬ 
upon  the  Governor  said,  "I  will  fix  that,”  and  appointed  Henry  to  his 
staff  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

After  taking  control  of  the  cog  railway,  Colonel  Teague  increased 
the  volume  of  its  business  five  times,  carrying  35,000  passengers  in  the 
peak  year,  compared  to  7000  in  the  biggest  season  under  former  man¬ 
agement.  The  largest  single  day’s  traffic  has  been  720  passengers,  as 
compared  to  something  over  300  for  the  record  days  of  earlier  years. 

This  increase  in  business  was  stimulated  by  the  driving  force  of 
Henry  Teague’s  continuous  supervision  and  contagious  enthusiasm. 
"Big,  busy,  and  brusque,”  was  one  man’s  description  of  the  man  who 
not  only  kept  the  Mount  Washington  Railway  from  folding  up,  but 
also  made  it  pay  ample  dividends.  But  sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  see 
the  difference  between  his  brusqueness,  and  what  might  have  been 
termed  bad  temper.  Once  when  my  wife  hailed  him  with:  "How  are 
you,  Colonel  Teague?”  his  rejoinder  was,  "Just  as  cross  as  ever!” 
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Anyone  who  saw  what  he  was  up  against  in  changing  the  old  sched¬ 
ule  of  two  trains  a  day  to  a  train  every  hour  on  the  hour;  in  inaugurat¬ 
ing  moonlight  trains  with  searchlights  for  night  driving;  in  doing 
away  with  unnecessary  personnel  by  substituting  college  boys  for 
most  of  the  old-time  union  help;  and  in  bucking  weather  that  drove 
people  away  from  the  mountain,  would  agree  that  his  occasional  out¬ 
bursts  of  wrath  were  not  without  provocation.  Many  a  time  during  his 
first  years  with  the  railway  he  would  sit  on  a  piazza  overlooking  the 
base,  wrapped  in  a  huge  overcoat,  a  big  cap  pulled  down  close  over  his 
shaggy  brows  (a  cigar  clenched  between  his  powerful  jaws,  the  ashes 
inching  out  unnoticed,  falling  finally  over  the  overcoat),  apparently 
miles  away  with  some  knotty  problem,  but  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
everything  going  on  around  him. 

But  those  who  knew  Henry  Teague  best  conceived  a  lasting  affec¬ 
tion  for  him.  They  knew  that  he  liked  people  and  that  he  wanted  them 
to  like  him.  Never  married,  and  having  nobody  closely  related  to  him, 
he  turned  naturally  to  his  railroad  and  his  hotels  and  his  college 
boys  as  his  fffamily.”  The  Colonel,  as  Henry  Teague  was  known  to 
everybody  on  the  railroad  from  Mike  Boyce,  the  oldest  engineer  in 
point  of  age  and  service,  to  the  rawest  college  hoy,  was  a  great  believer 
in  profit-sharing.  The  bonuses  that  he  distributed  at  the  end  of  nearly 
every  season  helped  many  a  student  pay  his  next  year’s  college  ex¬ 
penses. 

In  all,  forty  colleges  and  universities  have  been  represented  by  stu¬ 
dent  workers  on  the  Mount  Washington  Railway.  These  range  all  the 
way  east  from  Colorado.  Dartmouth  and  several  Southern  colleges 
have  been  most  often  in  evidence.  On  the  average  about  twenty-five 
boys  are  hired  each  summer.  To  become  a  railway  engineer  while  still 
in  college  is  a  dream  seldom  realized.  The  first  such  college-boy  engi¬ 
neer  was  Paul  C.  Dunn,  Dartmouth  ’32,  who  finally  was  put  in  charge 
of  all  maintenance  work  on  the  mountain  railway.  On  graduation  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Boston  8c  Maine  Railroad.  In  1952  his  sixteen- 
year-old  son  Stephen  took  his  father’s  place  on  the  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton  Railway. 

Among  Henry  Teague’s  early  improvements  was  the  development 
of  the  area  called  Marshfield  at  the  foot  of  the  railway.  Here  he  built  a 
row  of  modern,  roomy  cabins,  as  well  as  a  large  and  commodious  log- 
cabin  restaurant  and  souvenir  store.  In  its  center  is  a  huge  stone  chim¬ 
ney  with  two  great  fireplaces.  There  is  seldom  an  evening  when  a  fire 
is  not  needed. 

Also  at  the  base  is  located  the  president’s  spacious  log  cabin,  the 
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boarding  house  for  railway  employees,  a  row  of  cottages  for  the  mar¬ 
ried  men  and  their  families,  train  sheds,  machine  shops,  and  an  elec¬ 
tric  power  plant. 

An  important  element  in  Henry  Teague’s  success  was  his  selection 
of  an  assistant  and  successor  in  the  person  of  Arthur  S.  Teague,  for 
several  years  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  since  Henry’s 
death  in  1951,  president  of  the  railway.  The  two  Teagues  met  in  the 
fall  of  1931,  when  Arthur  was  a  senior  at  Clemson  A.  &  M.  College  in 
South  Carolina,  and  Henry,  on  his  way  to  Florida,  was  visiting  colleges 
to  recruit  next  summer’s  crew.  The  similarity  of  names  was  a  point  of 
common  interest  which  was  later  enhanced  by  the  discovery  that  their 
ancestors  Isaac  and  Newton  Teague,  who  came  from  Ireland  before 
1800,  were  brothers.  Once  Arthur  started  work  in  1933  after  graduat¬ 
ing  in  engineering,  a  strong  bond  of  friendship  developed  which  be¬ 
came  a  firm  basis  of  successful  management.  Arthur  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina  the  following  fall  to  take  his  master’s  degree, 
continuing  the  summer  work  with  the  railway  until  called  into  war 
service  in  1941  as  first  lieutenant  of  infantry.  Rated  by  one  of  his  com¬ 
manding  officers,  Major  General  Raymond  O.  Barton,  as,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  the  bravest  man  in  the  United  States  Army,”  Arthur  Teague  s 
war  record  was  outstanding.  Discharged  from  the  army  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  he  is  said  to  be  the  most  decorated  World  War  11  veteran  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

During  those  war  years  while  Arthur  was  overseas,  Laurence  Whit- 
temore  took  over  the  position  of  temporary  vice-president  in  charge 
of  finances. 

One  of  the  big  changes  facing  the  Mount  Washington  Railway  when 
the  elder  Teague  took  charge  had  been  the  dropping  by  the  Boston  8c 
Maine,  about  1930,  of  its  feeder  line  from  Fabyan  to  the  base.  For  a 
while  buses  were  run  from  the  base  to  the  Fabyan,  Mount  Pleasant, 
and  Mount  Washington  hotels,  but  were  soon  dropped  in  favor  of 
privately-owned  automobiles.  In  former  days  most  of  the  passengers 
were  persons  who  spent  several  weeks  in  White  Mountain  hotels,  but 
this  business  disappeared  with  the  depression  of  1930-32.  So  it  was  to 
the  trippers  who  stayed  at  overnight  cabins  that  Henry  Teague  made 
his  appeal.  Cutting  fares  on  the  railway,  putting  up  roadside  signs, 
distributing  folders  advertising  the  trip  up  the  mountain,  giving 
passes  to  hotel  and  cabin  owners,  and  visiting  every  convention  within 
driving  distance  gave  Henry  and  his  assistants  long  hours  and  wean- 
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some  driving,  but  paid  off  in  new  friends  for  Mount  Washington. 

So  fast  did  business  volume  build  up  under  the  new  and  aggressive 
management  that  on  the  Sunday  before  Labor  Day  in  1935?  fifteen 
round-trip  trains  carried  535  people,  and  on  18  August  1936  nineteen 
round-trips  totaled  659  paying  customers.  That  night  the  Summit 
House  counted  152  guests,  thought  to  be  the  highest  house-count  up 
to  that  time. 

One  of  the  many  useful  and  money-saving  innovations  that  have 
come  from  the  fertile  brain  and  mechanical  skill  of  Arthur  Teague  is 
the  method  of  pumping  fresh  water  to  the  summit.  For  years  the  only 
way  of  serving  the  summit  colony  with  water  was  by  means  of  a  large 
steam  pump  in  the  railroad  shops  at  the  base.  This  consumed  150  tons 
of  coal  during  the  season,  and  required  the  services  of  two  men  to 
stoke  the  boiler  and  keep  the  pump  working. 

Teague  installed  a  Pelton  water  wheel,  driven  by  the  force  of  water 
coming  down  the  steep  mountainside  from  Monroe  Brook  through  a 
six -inch  pipe.  This  water  wheel  runs  a  generator  which  produces  elec¬ 
tric  current  for  two  purposes.  One-half  the  current  turns  a  water 
pump  which  delivers  ten  gallons  a  minute  to  the  Summit  House  tank 
through  a  two-inch  pipe.  The  remaining  current  provides  lights  for 
the  entire  base  colony  as  well  as  electric  power  to  run  all  the  machin¬ 
ery  in  the  railroad  machine  shops.  And  all  this  for  an  outlay  of  fifteen 
dollars  a  season  for  oil  and  the  part-time  service  of  one  of  the  me¬ 
chanics,  whose  only  duty  is  to  oil  the  pump  when  necessary.  This 
improvement  is  effected  at  a  saving  of  $2000  a  year. 

Since  the  first  pump  was  installed,  two  others  have  been  added, 
each  fed  through  a  six-inch  pipe  laid  on  the  railroad  trestle  from 
springs  up  the  mountainside. 

How  well  Sylvester  Marsh  and  Walter  Aiken  planned  and  built  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  same  engines  and  cars,  and  the  same 
roadbed,  except  as  it  has  been  renewed  from  year  to  year,  have  been  in 
use  for  over  eighty  years.  But  while  they  look  the  same  outwardly,  the 
locomotives  are  given  continual  care  by  the  men  in  the  machine  shop 
at  the  base.  All  moving  parts  are  replaced  at  least  every  three  years. 
Under  the  watchful  eye  of  General  Manager  Arthur  Teague,  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  which  added  to  the  motive  power  of  the  locomotives 
as  well  as  to  their  safety.  In  1938  the  first  new  passenger  car  in  forty 
years  was  built,  and  all  the  cars  were  enlarged  to  hold  forty -eight  in¬ 
stead  of  forty  passengers. 

Perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  improvement  on  the  cog  railway 
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was  the  installing  of  turnouts  at  the  Base  Station  and  the  Waumbek 
Tank  in  1941  and  at  the  Gulf  Tank  the  following  year.  Up  to  that  time 
the  road,  like  all  other  cog  railroads,  had  been  one-track.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  Arthur  Teague  worked  with  Lawrence  Richardson  of 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Boston  8c  Maine,  to  devise  a  turn¬ 
out  mechanism  that  would  permit  the  cog  apparatus  to  "cross-over” 
and  to  "turn  out”  and  "level  off”  safely  and  satisfactorily  on  the  moun¬ 
tainside.  Although  the  device  looks  complicated,  it  can  be  worked 
easily  by  one  man.  It  requires  about  eighteen  different  moves  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  design,  but  it  takes  less  than  five  minutes  for  the  shiftover  and 
the  passing  of  two  trains.1 

So  successful  has  this  method  proved  that  an  engineer  from  the 
Panama  Canal  was  sent  to  Mount  Washington  to  secure  blueprints  of 
the  turnouts.  Similar  ones  are  now  in  use  at  the  canal,  permitting 
"mules”  to  pass  one  another  along  the  banks  of  the  canal. 

In  September  of  1938,  Colonel  Henry  Teague  drove  to  Concord  on 
business.  It  was  his  good  fortune  that  he  went  early  in  the  day.  A  few 
hours  later  landslides  closed  the  roads  in  both  the  Franconia  and 
Crawford  notches.  The  hurricane  of  21  September  that  cut  a  devastat¬ 
ing  swath  across  New  England  and  through  the  forests  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  destroyed  Jacob’s  Ladder  and  a  half  mile  of  trestle.  But  Colonel 
Teague  was  not  to  be  balked  by  hurricanes.  He  immediately  borrowed 
money  and  started  rebuilding.  In  five  weeks  the  first  train  went  safely 
over  the  rebuilt  Jacob’s  Ladder.  All  the  reconstruction  was  completed 
in  time  for  the  opening  next  spring.  The  cost  of  $60,000  was  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  original  over-all  cost  of  the  railroad  and  equipment, 
said  to  have  been  $  139,500.  But  no  time  was  lost  from  carrying  passen¬ 
gers;  the  road  maintained  its  record  of  continuous  service  since  1869 
except  for  the  war  year  of  1918  and  the  World  War  11  years  of  1943- 

45* 

A  question  often  asked  is :  why  was  the  hurricane  damage  on  Mount 
Washington  confined  to  the  area  of  Jacob’s  Ladder?  To  this  the  weather 
observers  offer  this  explanation:  the  highest  velocity  of  the  wind  on 
the  summit  was  168  miles  per  hour,  not  sufficient  to  damage  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  center  of  the  storm  was  at  the  four-to-five-thousand-foot 
level,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  not  that  which  storms  usually 
take  at  that  level.  The  "Ladder”  is  almost  on  a  level  with  a  little  col, 
or  depression  in  the  rock  barrier  which  falls  away  precipitously  to  the 
south,  affording  passengers  on  the  trains  a  magnificent  view.  Also,  it  is 
the  most  unprotected  spot  on  the  railway  and  so  the  windiest.  With 
the  hurricane  centering  at  that  altitude,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
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famous  trestle  was  demolished  while  the  far  more  exposed  houses  at 
the  summit  rode  out  the  gale. 

On  14  July  1949  the  cog  railway  lived  up  to  its  lifelong  record  of 
Cfnever  an  injury  to  a  passenger,”  when  a  disabled  engine  plunged 
1000  feet  down  the  steep  tracks,  leaving  a  car  full  of  passengers  strand¬ 
ed  on  the  rails.  Fortunately,  the  cars  of  the  little  railroad  are  never 
attached  to  the  engines  while  ascending  or  descending  the  mountain. 
The  quick  action  of  the  brakeman  in  throwing  on  full  brakes  stopped 
the  car  and  saved  the  passengers  from  anything  worse  than  the  scare 

of  their  lives. 

The  train  was  near  the  summit  when  one  of  the  two  rack  gears  of  the 
engine  broke.  Engineer  Michael  Boyce  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  a 
veteran  of  thirty  years  on  the  railroad,  attempted  to  stop  the  engine, 
but  the  other  gear  gave  way  and  the  machine  ran  wild. 

However,  since  the  days  of  the  Peppersass  accident,  additional  safety 
devices  have  been  added  to  the  locomotives,  which  dig  into  the  road¬ 
bed  itself  and  positively  stop  any  runaway.  This  device  saved  the  lives 
of  Boyce  and  his  fireman,  bringing  the  engine  to  a  stop  near  the  half¬ 
way  mark.  But  the  ties  were  so  badly  damaged  that  the  upper  half  of 
the  line  was  closed  for  repairs. 

As  an  added  and  unexpected  thrill,  the  stranded  passengers  climbed 
along  the  tracks  to  the  summit  and  were  brought  down  by  automobile. 

Sometimes  people  wonder  how  it  is  that,  with  most  of  the  Presidential 
Range  falling  within  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest,  the  consid¬ 
erable  area  at  Marshfield,  the  cog  railway  itself,  and  the  area  at  the 
summit  which  includes  most  of  the  buildings  appear  to  be  privately 
owned.  Ever  since  it  was  built,  the  Mount  Washington  Railway  has 
been  the  virtual  owner  of  all  these  areas,  with  Henry  Teague  holding 
title  from  sometime  in  1931-32. 

But  in  193S,  when  the  hurricane  had  smashed  Jacob’s  Ladder,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  Henry  to  borrow  money  for  rebuilding.  And  it  was 
to  his  alma  mater,  Dartmouth  College,  that  he  turned  for  financial 
assistance.  Hence,  when  he  died  in  195 1  without  heirs,  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  fitting  that  he  should  repay  his  obligation  by  leaving  all  his 
property  to  the  college.  So  Dartmouth  has  become  perhaps  the  only 
college  in  the  world  to  own  a  railway,  two  hotels,  and  the  summit  of  an 
important  mountain.  But,  to  understand  how  this  came  about,  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  through  some  intricate,  though  interesting,  re¬ 
search. 

On  22  June  1831  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  voted  that  the 
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Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  appoint  some 
suitable  person  as  Land  Commissioner  to  sell  such  public  lands,  in¬ 
cluding  Mount  Washington,  as  he  might  think  proper  for  the  interest 
of  the  State.  On  1  July  James  Willey  was  appointed.2 

In  pursuance  of  this  authority  Willey  gave  a  deed  on  3 1  May  1832 
to  Jacob  Sargent  and  others,  conveying  for  $3000  a  25,000-acre  tract  of 
land,  known  later  as  Sargent’s  Purchase.  The  boundaries  of  the  land 
were  not  clearly  defined,  and  no  mention  of  the  mountain  is  contained 
in  the  deed.3  It  is  not  even  known  whether  the  fact  that  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  was  included  in  the  area  conveyed  was  appreciated  at 
the  time,  but  it  is  unlikely. 

Through  various  conveyances  the  title  to  Sargent’s  Purchase,  and 
therefore  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  came  in  1846  to  Sam¬ 
uel  D.  Cowes  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  David  Pingree  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  who  sold  it  in  1853  to  the  Jackson  Iron  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  a  corporation  of  which  Mr.  Pingree  was  for  some 
years  president. 

Pingree  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  great  timber  barons  of  the 
North  Country.  His  early  interest  in  Mount  Washington  is  shown  by 
this  gleaning  from  Ethan  Allen  Crawford’s  hotel  register,  dated  2  July 
1834: 

David  Pingree  of  Salem,  Mass.  Arrived  here  at  12  o’clock,  dined,  visited 
Mount  Washington,  returned  here  in  the  evening  having  had  no  refresh¬ 
ment  save  some  pure  cold  water;  a  little  good  old  Mad  Wine  would  have 
given  it  a  good  relish  on  the  mount,  and  it  is  my  advice  that  those  who  visit 
the  summit  take  a  little  with  them  for  the  Stomach  sake. . . . 

A  long  series  of  events  resulted  in  prolonged  litigation  over  the  title 
to  summit  properties.  One  of  these  was  the  state  sale  by  Willey  of 
12,000  acres  of  land  lying  north  of  Sargent’s  Purchase,  and  including 
the  northern  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range,  the  location  of  the  Base 
Station  and  the  Mount  Washington  Railway,  excluding  only  the  sum¬ 
mit  and  most  of  the  site  of  the  carriage  road.  This  was  sold  on  28  July 
1835  to  General  George  P.  Meserve  of  Jackson  and  Samuel  W.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Conway  for  $500.  They  soon  sold  10,000  acres  to  Daniel  East¬ 
man,  and  after  changing  hands  several  times  this  land  came  into  the 
possession  of  John  Bellows  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and  Henry  B. 
Wells  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  About  1858  they  brought  suit 
(Wells  v.  Company)  against  the  Jackson  Iron  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  to  establish  ownership  of  the  summit. 
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By  the  loose  methods  of  conveyancing  and  surveying  practiced  at 
the  time  of  the  grants,  the  line  between  the  two  tracts  had  not  been 
well  defined,  and  the  door  was  left  open  for  a  long  contest.  Wells  con¬ 
tended  that  the  westerly  boundary  of  Thompson  and  Meserve’s  Pur¬ 
chase,  running  "due  North”  from  the  location  of  the  Base  Station,  in 
reality  was  intended  to  mean  that  it  ran  to  the  "true  North.”  This 
would  have  thrown  the  line  which  ran  east  from  the  base  just  enough 
farther  to  the  south  to  include  the  summit. 

After  a  long  and  costly  litigation,  the  heirs  of  David  Pingree  ended 
the  suit  by  paying  $30,000  for  the  interest  of  Bellows  and  Wells,  thus 
obtaining  a  clear  title  to  the  summit.  About  the  same  time  the  Jackson 
Iron  Manufacturing  Company  conveyed  its  title  to  the  Pingree  heirs, 
and  for  many  years  the  property  was  held  by  Ebenezer  S.  Coe  of  Ban¬ 
gor,  Maine,  and  David  Pingree,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  trustees  under  the  will 
of  the  elder  David. 

The  complications  arising  from  the  various  claims  to  the  summit 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on  17  October  1867  the  state  gave  to 
one  Auren  W.  Chase  another  deed  of  an  area  six  miles  in  diameter, 
centering  on  the  Tiptop  House.  What  became  of  this  grant  or  of  a 
series  of  other  claims  and  counterclaims  that  followed  is  clouded  by 
the  burning  in  1886  of  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  Lancaster,  where  all 
the  various  deeds  were  recorded. 

When  the  Summit  House  was  built4  in  1873-74  the  railway  found 
that  its  original  grant  from  the  state  of  one  acre  on  the  summit  was  not 
large  enough  for  this  hotel  of  nearly  100  rooms.  Therefore,  enough  of 
the  rocky  summit  to  accommodate  the  new  building  was  leased  from 

the  Pingree  estate  for  $3000  a  year. 

This  yearly  rental  became  a  heavy  burden  on  the  owners  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  represented  by  its  chief  stockholder  and  manager,  Walter  Aiken. 
When  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  rent  he  wrote  to  the  Pingree  trus¬ 
tees:  "We  are  willing  to  pay  for  our  rights  or  fight  for  them;  but  we 
don’t  propose  to  do  both.” 

Finally,  in  1889,  the  railway  petitioned  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
for  authority  to  take  by  eminent  domain  a  part  of  the  land  of  the  Pin¬ 
gree  estate  on  the  summit  fffor  station  purposes.”  This  resulted  in  a 
sharp  contest  between  the  railway  and  the  Pingrees,  but  in  the  end  the 
commissioners  granted  the  petition,  and  awarded  $2750  damages. 
Since  this  would  have  wiped  out  the  yearly  ground  rental  of  $3000, 
the  Pingrees  brought  suit  in  the  Federal  court  in  New  Hampshire, 
asking : 
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1.  That  the  court  enforce  a  provision  in  the  lease  which  gave  the 
plaintiffs  the  right  to  buy  the  Summit  House  at  the  termination  of  the 
lease,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  three  appraisers;  and 

2.  That  the  decree  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners  be  set  aside,  the 
plaintiffs  alleging  that  the  proposed  taking  was  really  for  hotel  pur¬ 
poses  and  not  for  legitimate  railroad  use. 

Testimony  was  taken  on  behalf  of  both  sides,  and  is  preserved  in  a 
printed  volume  of  the  stenographic  record.5  Witnesses  included  vet¬ 
eran  mountain  guides,  old-time  surveyors  (one  of  whom  was  James 
W.  Weeks),  railway  officials  and  employees,  and  others  familiar  with 
conditions  on  Mount  Washington.  My  grandfather  testified  as  to 
weather  conditions  and  the  necessity  of  shelter  for  the  throngs  of 
visitors. 

The  case  was  argued  at  Portsmouth  in  August  1893  before  Judge 
Putnam,  who  found  for  the  plaintiffs  on  the  first  point,  but  sustained 
the  defendants  on  the  second  point,  refusing  to  set  aside  the  decree  of 
the  Railroad  Commissioners.  Before  the  case  could  be  carried  to  a 
higher  court  two  events  took  place  which  hastened  a  settlement.  In 
July*  before  the  case  was  argued,  The  Glen  House  had  been  burned, 
and  Charles  R.  Milliken  withdrew  from  business  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  thus  relieving  the  cog  railway  of  the  competition  of  the  Glen 
House  stages.  The  following  winter  Mr.  Aiken  died  of  a  gunshot 
wound  received  while  duck-shooting  in  Maryland.  His  interest  in  the 
Summit  House  was  bought  by  the  Mount  Washington  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  and  an  agreement  between  the  railway  and  the  Pingree  estate,  of 
30  April  1894,  began  to  define  the  rights  of  the  parties  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  today. 

By  this  deed  a  forty-nine-acre  circular  area,  having  a  radius  of  825 
feet  from  an  iron  pin  set  in  a  rock  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Stage  Office,  was  conveyed  to  the  cog  railway  for  $56,000.  Included 
was  the  land  and  a  ninety -nine-foot  right  of  way  centering  on  the  rail¬ 
way  from  summit  to  base.  By  the  same  document  the  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  Summit  Road  Company  was  granted  the  right  to  maintain  its 
road;  to  use,  maintain,  and  renew  the  Stage  Office  and  other  buildings 
and  stables;  to  use  the  space  between  the  Stage  Office  and  the  Signal 
Station  as  a  turning  area;  the  right  to  pass  over  walks  and  passage¬ 
ways;  and  the  right  to  use  certain  springs.  The  cog  railway  and  the 
road  company  also  agreed  to  exchange  passengers  and  baggage,  and 
they  agreed  that  neither  party  would  permit  any  waste  or  refuse  to  be 
exposed  upon  the  summit.  This  document  establishes  the  important 
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fact  that  the  Summit  Road  Company  owns  no  land  upon  the  summit. 

Following  Mr.  Aiken’s  death,  his  controlling  interest  in  the  Mount 
Washington  Railway  was  sold  by  his  estate  to  the  Concord  8c  Mont¬ 
real  Railroad,  from  which  it  passed  later  to  the  Boston  8c  Maine  Rail¬ 
road,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  until  sold  to  Henry  N.  Teague. 

On  15  March  1910  the  Mount  Washington  Railway  Company  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Conway  Company  a  ten-acre  rectangular  tract  located 
on  the  flat  area  just  below  and  northeast  of  the  summit.  A  right  of  way 
for  the  Summit  Road  Company  was  reserved.  Subsequent  to  this  the 
United  States,  under  the  Weeks  Act,  acquired  all  the  surrounding 
area,  except  that  occupied  by  the  automobile  road,  as  part  of  the 
National  Forest. 

These  are  the  basic  original  conveyances,  and  all  property  rights  on 
the  summit  today  are  subordinate  to,  and  arise  as  a  consequence  of, 
these  documents. 

On  15  December  1939  the  Mount  Washington  Railway  Company 
conveyed  its  summit  real  property  to  the  Mount  Washington  Club, 
Inc.,  and  the  Club  executed  a  mortgage  of  $  135,000  to  the  trustees  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

On  2  October  1951  Colonel  Henry  N.  Teague  died,  and  under  the 
provisions  of  his  will  his  estate  was  left  to  Dartmouth  College  to  estab¬ 
lish,  in  part,  a  loan  fund  for  students,  and  in  part,  a  fund  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  of  the  College.  The  principal  asset  of  the  estate  is  the 
stock  of  the  Mount  Washington  Club,  the  name  of  which  was  soon 
changed  to  Mount  Washington  Summit  House,  Inc.  So  that,  by  the 
terms  of  Colonel  Teague’s  will,  Dartmouth  College  becomes  the  owner 
of  the  summit  tract  of  some  fifty -nine  acres  with  the  buildings  thereon, 
the  Mount  Washington  Cog  Railway,  and  Marshfield  at  the  Base  Sta¬ 
tion  of  the  railway. 

Thus  the  College  has  become  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  natural  research  laboratories  in  the  world.  How  to 
continue  the  development  of  the  recreational  and  educational  possi¬ 
bilities  presented,  having  in  mind  the  greatest  good  for  both  the  col¬ 
lege  body  and  the  general  public,  is  a  problem  which  will  take  time 
and  ingenuity  to  solve. 
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15.  The  New  Age  of  Science 


DURING  the  300  years  since  Darby  Field  made  his  two  his¬ 
toric  ascents,  Mount  Washington  has  presented  three  distinct 
personalities : 

(1)  An  enemy  to  be  overcome.  This  was  the  era  of  the  Rosebrooks, 
the  Crawfords,  and  the  Copps,  the  pioneers  who  wrested  homes  and 
livelihoods  from  an  unfriendly  wilderness,  and  tamed  the  mountain 
to  the  point  where  parties  could  go  and  come  with  comfort  and  safety. 

(2)  A  competitor ,  inciting  men  to  pit  their  strength  against  one  an¬ 
other  and  against  the  mountain  itself  in  setting  up  records. 

(3)  A  teacher.  Now  we  come  to  Mount  Washington  as  a  great  sci¬ 
ence  laboratory,  wherein  men  may  discover  the  answers  to  many 
questions  that  have  baffled  scientists — questions  about  the  rocks,  the 
age  of  clouds  and  their  water  content,  the  upper  air,  the  icing  of  air¬ 
planes,  the  making  of  rain  and  snow,  the  nature  of  rime  and  frost,  and 
a  hundred  other  puzzling  items,  including  even  the  little  gnarled 
trees  at  timber  line. 

That  last  has  been  the  subject  of  much  study  and  more  complaint. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  through  or  over  the  scrub  growth  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  nearly  every  party  that  ascended  the  mountain  before  trails 
were  finally  cut  through— by  Darby  Field  and  Josselyn  and  that  first 
party  of  men  who  came  to  Abel  Crawford’s  for  the  express  purpose  of 
climbing  Mount  Washington,  and  who  went  away  "with  their  expen¬ 
sive  clothes,”  as  the  Crawford  History  has  it,  tattered  and  torn.  That 
first  scientific  party  that  visited  the  mountain,  headed  by  the  famous 
historian,  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap,  mentioned  the  scrub  at  timber  line, 
but  made  no  effort  to  explain  it.  But  now  some  attempt  has  been  made 
to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  gradual  reduction  in  size  of  the  trees  as 
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one  ascends.  At  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  summit  (at 
altitudes  varying  from  4800  to  5200  feet)  the  trees  end  in  stubby 
grotesques  and  impenetrable  thickets.  This  is  timber  line.  Of  this 
extraordinary  change,  Ernst  Antevs,  the  Swedish  geologist,  reported: 
"These  Arctic  relicts  found  a  refuge  here  during  and  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  last  continental  glacier  some  25,000  years  ago.  The  belt 
above  the  continuous  scrub  forest  is  the  alpine  zone,”1  often  called 
Arctic. 

There  are  three  well-defined  zones  of  plant  growth  at  about  the 
5000-foot  level  on  Mount  Washington.  The  first  is  timber  line  itself, 
or  the  upper  limit  of  the  forest  covering.  Here,  balsam  fir  (Abies  bal- 
samea ),  black  spruce  ( Picea  mariana ),  and  paper  birch  (Betula  papy - 
rifera )  are  the  three  most  important  species.  Balsam  fir  is  the  most 
common. 

Starting  a  thousand  feet  below  this  point,  the  trees  become  smaller 
and  smaller  as  the  altitude  increases.  Branching  becomes  more  and 
more  dense,  reminding  one  of  a  close-cropped  hedge,  on  top  of  which 
a  man  may  sometimes  walk,  but  through  which  it  is  impossible  to 
penetrate  without  chopping. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Griggs  contrasts  this  condition  with  tree  lines  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Cascade  Range  where  "the  woods  become 
more  and  more  open  as  we  ascend,  and  large  trees  of  great  age  live 
close  to  the  tree  limit.”2 

Robert  Scott  Monahan,  Dartmouth  College  Forester,  who  made  an 
intensive  study  of  timber  line  during  his  postgraduate  years  at  the 
Yale  School  of  Forestry,  in  discussing  propagation  of  these  dwarf  trees 
by  branching,  says :  "...  a  section  of  the  lower  branches  becomes  cov¬ 
ered  with  humus  and  moss.  The  covered  portion  develops  roots  and 
the  uncovered  tip  of  the  branch  assumes  an  erect  position.  In  this 
process  a  ring  of  small  trees  may  be  formed  around  a  parent  tree.  The 
rotting  of  the  covered  connecting  branches  eventually  develops  inde¬ 
pendent  trees.”3 

Chittenden,4  in  his  investigations  on  the  Presidential  Range,  found 
that  balsam  fir  and  spruce  just  below  timber  line  rarely  matured  their 
seed  and  that  the  chief  method  of  reproduction  was  the  process  known 
as  layering,  the  same  process  described  by  Monahan. 

Timber-line  conditions  have  attracted  the  attention  of  climbers  and 
scientists  since  earliest  times.  In  1784  the  Reverend  Dr.  Manasseh 
Cutler  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  accompanying  the  Jeremy  Belknap 
expedition,  reported:  "The  spaces  between  the  rocks  in  the  second 
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zone,  and  on  the  plain,  are  filled  with  spruce  and  fir,  which,  perhaps, 
have  been  growing  ever  since  the  creation,  and  yet  many  of  them  have 
not  attained  a  greater  height  than  three  or  four  inches.”5  Dr.  Cutler 
was  the  first  expert  in  botanical  research  to  visit  Mount  Washington. 

Sir  John  Dawson,  in  1862,  also  drew  a  word  picture  of  this  interest- 
ing  phenomenon:  "In  ascending  the  mountain  .  .  .  the  spruces  of  this 
zone  gradually  degenerate,  until  they  present  the  appearance  of  little 
gnarled  bushes,  flat  on  top  and  closely  matted  together,  so  that  except 
where  paths  have  been  cut,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  penetrate  among 
them.  Finally,  they  lie  on  the  ground,  and  become  so  small  that  .  .  . 
the  reindeer  moss  may  be  seen  to  overtop  the  spruces.”6 

There  is  a  tradition,  many  times  repeated,  that  these  dwarf  trees  are 
of  great  age — "ihese  trees  are  the  oldest  of  living  things,  even  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  giant  sequoias,”  is  often  heard  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Washington.  But  as  Griggs  tells  us:  fTrom  comparing  the  extensive, 
close  carpets  formed  by  the  White  Mountain  timber-line  trees  with  the 
highest  cripples  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  have  the  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  that  .  .  .  the  trees  of  the  White  Mountains  [are  not  older,  but 
merely]  . . .  appear  to  have  penetrated  a  more  severe  climatic  zone.”7 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  half  a  century  is  a  good  age  for  any  of  the  trunks 
in  this  forest,  and  very  few  of  them  have  more  than  a  hundred  rings. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  trees  themselves  are  very  old,  even 
several  times  the  age  of  their  present  trunks.  This  is  because  they  be¬ 
have  more  like  shrubs  than  trees  with  a  single  trunk.  Since  their 
branches  root  freely  at  any  contact  with  the  ground,  it  is  possible  for 
these  trees  to  renew  their  youth  and  so  persist  indefinitelv. 

There  is  a  second  type  of  growth,  known  as  krumholz ,  a  German 
word  meaning  ffgnarled  wood.”  This  term  is  applied  to  the  scrubby 
growth  of  woody  plants  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  timber  line. 
Still  higher  than  timber  line  is  a  zone  which  Harshherger8  terms  the 
fffell-field”  and  defines  as  a  ffrocky  flat,  or  plateau,  situated  in  arctic 
or  subarctic  regions  or  on  the  alpine  summits  of  mountains.”  Its  vege¬ 
tation  includes  an  abundance  of  lichens  and  mosses  and  many  species 
of  plants  of  dwarfed  size. 

Notable  among  the  many  fell-fields  on  the  Presidential  Range  are 
Bigelow  Lawn,  in  the  col  between  the  cone  of  Washington  and  Boott 
Spur;  and  the  Alpine  Garden,  on  the  easterly  slope  of  the  cone  above 
the  rim  of  Huntington  Ravine,  and  Monticello  Lawn,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mt.  Jefferson  above  the  Knees.9 

Naturally  the  question  arises,  ffWhat  causes  timber  line?”  Why  are 
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trees  shorter  the  higher  up  they  grow,  and  why  do  they  stop  alto¬ 
gether  when  a  certain  altitude  is  reached?  The  obvious  answer— the 
one  that  is  most  often  offered  by  would-be  givers  of  information— is 
that  the  climate  at  the  summit  is  too  severe  for  trees,  and  that  moun¬ 
tains  are  colder  on  top  than  at  the  base. 

But  temperature  is  not  the  answer.  The  boreal  regions  of  the  Arctic 
belts  in  Siberia,  Alaska,  and  the  Canadian  Northwest  territories  are 
the  real  "cold  spots”  of  the  world,  yet  they  support  tree  growth. 

What  seems  to  be  a  most  important  factor  in  timber-line  production 
is  the  almost  continuous  and  usually  strong  wind  that  sweeps  over  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington.  The  highest  wind  velocity  ever  re¬ 
corded  was  clocked  on  this  summit.  In  winter  it  undergoes  an  almost 
unending  hurricane. 

Actually,  while  wind  is  a  dominant  factor  in  stunting  of  trees  on  the 
higher  slopes,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  reason  for  the  presence  of  the 
gnarled  cripples  that  make  up  timber  line.  After  a  very  considerable 
study  of  timber  line,  Robert  Monahan  has  found  a  score  or  more  of 
causes— summer  frosts;  the  drying  effect  of  high  winds,  causing  the 
tree  or  a  portion  of  it  to  die  of  thirst  when  moisture  is  not  available  to 
its  roots;  snow  deposits  which  come  in  practically  the  same  positions 
each  winter;  altitude;  soil  temperature;  fog  condensing  on  the  needles 
of  trees,  the  droplets  clogging  the  stomata  or  breathing  pores  and  thus 
leading  to  starvation  of  the  plants  by  interfering  with  the  entrance  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  which  they  make  their  food;  and  others.  One  of 
the  conditions  not  found  in  the  lowlands,  and  one  which  may  have 
much  to  do  with  the  stunted  condition  of  timber-line  trees,  is  excessi\  e 
solar  radiation  due  to  altitude,  causing  rapidly  fluctuating  tempera¬ 
tures.  Trees  growing  in  this  zone  are  unable  to  maintain  their  life  pro¬ 
cesses  continuously,  and  growth  becomes  exceedingly  intermittent.10 

But  for  all  the  studies  that  have  been  made  by  distinguished  scien¬ 
tists,  the  predominant  cause  of  timber  line  is  still  a  mystery.  The  fact 
of  its  being  is  still  a  matter  of  wonder  and  speculation. 

At  first  glance,  the  rock-strewn,  wind-swept  cone  of  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  appears  to  be  an  arctic  wasteland,  or  perhaps  a  huge  dump 
where  Nature,  having  fashioned  all  the  hills  and  mountains,  upturned 
the  supply  truck  and  poured  out  into  one  great,  useless  heap  all  the 
leftover  material.  How  could  anything  grow  in  that  pile  of  rocks?  Par¬ 
ticularly,  how  could  anything  as  delicate  as  a  flower  hope  to  take  root, 
to  develop,  and  to  blossom  in  that  forbidding  and  unfriendly  atmos¬ 
phere? 
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Yet  in  1900  a  group  of  four  men  from  the  A.M.C.  spent  a  week  hunt¬ 
ing  for  flowers  on  Mount  Washington,  and  discovered  105  species. 
Their  list,  slightly  enlarged,  was  published  in  Among  the  Clouds  on 
5  July  1907,  on  the  occasion  of  the  forty -second  field  meeting  of  the 
club  and  the  fourth  held  on  the  mountain  top. 

Since  then,  this  list  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  Professor  M.  L. 
Fernald11  and  Professor  Arthur  Stanley  Pease.12  Ernst  Antevs13  gives 
sixty-three  arctic  species  from  data  furnished  by  Fernald,  and  126 
boreal  plants  in  the  Alpine  zone  of  the  Presidential  Range  from  data 
furnished  chiefly  by  Pease. 

Those  plants  most  frequently  found  above  timber  line  are  among 
the  sixty-three  listed  as  "arctic.”  These  species  are  comparable  to  the 
flora  found  on  the  Labrador  coast  at  Hopedale,  775  miles  to  the  north 
of  Mount  Washington,  in  latitude  55V2  °n.  The  latitude  of  the  White 
Mountains  is  44°N. 

Of  the  sixty-three  species  of  arctic  plants  only  three  are  indigenous 
to  the  White  Mountains — are  found  nowhere  else :  alpine  cinquefoil, 
mountain  avens,  and  eyebright. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  these  flowering  plants  took  root  and 
survived  on  the  rugged  surface  of  Mount  Washington?  Two  factors 
made  this  possible : 

1.  The  formation  and  ultimate  raising  of  the  Presidential  upland  to 
its  present  5000-foot  level.  All  along  this  upland,  in  the  Alpine  Gar¬ 
den  and  Bigelow  Lawn  and  along  the  stretches  of  the  Gulfside  Trail, 
are  found  little  springy  places  where  water  from  subterranean  sources 
wells  up  to  keep  plant  life  flourishing. 

2.  The  actual  importation  of  arctic  flora  into  the  temperate  zone  by 
the  last  continental  ice  sheet  that  covered  even  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington. 

Climatic  belts,  and  zones  where  life  was  possible,  were  gradually 
pressed  southward  in  front  of  the  ice.  Later,  as  the  ice  melted,  these 
belts  migrated  northward  once  again.  The  arctic  flora  of  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  are  the  descendants  of  plants  that  either  colonized  the  moun¬ 
tains  shortly  after  the  melting  of  the  ice  or  found  a  favorable  home  in 
this  cool  region  later  when  the  nearby  hills  and  valleys  became  uncom¬ 
fortably  warm  and  crowded.  Antevs  says  that  this  immigration  began 
roughly  25,000  years  ago.  He  says:  "The  plants  form  an  arctic  relict 
colony,  a  sample  of  the  flora  that  colonized  New  England  when  it  was 
newly  exposed  by  the  melting  of  the  last  continental  glacier.” 

Following  Dr.  Cutler  came  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  of  Boston,  who 
ascended  the  mountain  in  July  1816.  With  him  was  a  notable  group, 
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including  Dr.  Francis  Boott,  like  Bigelow  a  physician  and  botanist, 
who  is  remembered  in  Boott  Spur;  Lemuel  Shaw,  afterward  chief  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts;  Francis  C.  Gray, 
distinguished  Salem,  Massachusetts,  lawyer;  and  Nathaniel  Tucker. 
In  his  account  of  this  trip,  Bigelow  tells  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  climbing  without  a  trail  and  through  the  scrub.  He  mentions  reach¬ 
ing  "a  second  plain” — the  "Presidential  upland.”  "There  remained 
now  to  be  ascended  only  the  principal  peak,  the  one  designated  in 
Winthrop’s  Journal14  by  the  name  of  the  sugar  loaf  ’  and  in  Belknap’s 
New  Hampshire10  by  the  name  of  Mount  Washington.”16 

In  a  bottle  which  they  cemented  to  the  topmost  rock,  the  party  left 
this  record : 

Parce,  viator, 
cui  fulmina  parcent — 

Hoc  fragile  monumentum 
Lemuel  Shaw 
Nathaniel  Tucker 
Jacob  Bigelow 
Franciscus  C.  Gray 
Franciscus  Boott 
Bostoniensis 
Die  Julii  2do,  a.d.  1816 
Monte  Agiocochook  superato 
hie  reliquerunt17 

Here,  Dr.  Bigelow  said,  are  found  plants  native  to  Siberia,  Lapland, 
Greenland,  and  Labrador.  With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Boott,  he  compiled  a 
list  of  about  fifty  such  plants,  or  perhaps  a  third  of  all  known  varieties 
found  by  countless  searchers  to  the  present  time.  Dr.  Boott  returned 
to  the  mountains  in  August  of  the  same  year,  when  he  added  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  species  to  the  botanical  collection. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  events  of  Dr.  Bigelow’s  visit  to  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  was  the  calculation  of  its  height  from  the  registration  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  barometer  and  thermometer  readings  compared  with  observa¬ 
tions  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  reported  the  altitude  as  6225 
feet,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  actual  height  made  up  to  that  time. 

High  praise  for  Dr.  Bigelow’s  list  of  Mount  Washington  plants  as 
determining  "in  great  measure  the  phaenogamous  botany  of  our 
Alps,”  came  from  Dr.  Edward  Tuckerman,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
Amherst  College  from  1858  until  his  death  in  1886,  who  was  known 
as  the  most  painstaking  botanist  among  the  mountains. 
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By  one  of  the  choicest  bits  of  coincidence,  Dr.  Bigelow’s  name  is 
preserved  in  "Bigelow  Lawn,”  that  grassy  plat,  rich  in  Alpine  flowers, 
where  the  cone  of  Washington  joins  Boott  Spur,  and  not  far  from  the 
headwall  of  the  great  ravine  named  for  Tuckerman. 

Asa  Gray,  author  of  Gray’s  Botany ,  says  that  "the  most  distinguished 
botanist  of  New  England”18  was  William  Oakes,  who  visited  the  White 
Mountains  with  his  friend  Dr.  Charles  Pickering  in  1825,  1826,  and 
every  summer  from  1843  to  1848.  Born  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 

1  July  1799,  Oakes  came  early  under  the  spell  of  Mount  Washington. 
He  spent  his  summers  exploring  the  mountains  for  botanical  speci¬ 
mens,  his  interest  in  natural  history  having  developed  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Professor  W.  D.  Peck  of  Harvard,  where  Oakes  graduated 

in  1820. 

His  most  lasting  contribution  to  White  Mountain  knowledge  was 
his  Scenery  of  the  White  Mountains ,  published  in  1848.  In  this  book 
William  Oakes  describes  various  scenes  in  the  mountains,  illustrated 
by  large  lithographic  plates  from  drawings  by  Isaac  Sprague,  and  two 
by  George  L.  Frankenstein,  a  well-known  Cincinnati  artist,  for  whom 
a  cliff  and  a  railroad  trestle  in  the  Crawford  Notch  were  named. 

Oakes’  description,  as  well  as  Sprague’s  drawings,  are  marked  by 
rare  faithfulness  and  accuracy.  Writing  of  them,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Thomas  Hill,  sometime  president  of  Harvard  College,  says:  "If  one 
would  recall  particular  scenes,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  descrip¬ 
tive  pen  of  Mr.  Oakes,  and  the  daguerreotyping  pencil  of  Mr.  Sprague, 
whose  only  fault  seems  to  he  in  the  faithful  prosaic  accuracy  of  his 

drawing.”19 

Oakes  had  planned  a  smaller  volume,  to  be  called  "The  Book  of  the 
White  Mountains,”  to  be  both  a  guide  for  tourists  and  a  source  book 
for  botanists.  But  this  purpose  was  ended  by  his  untimely  death  by 
drowning  31  July  1848,  when  he  fell  overboard  from  a  ferryboat  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  East  Boston  as  a  result,  it  is  supposed,  of  a  sudden 
attack  of  faintness  or  vertigo. 

He  took  a  notable  part  in  suggesting  names  for  the  mountains. 
Naming  Mounts  Clay  and  Jackson,  Oakes  sent  his  guide  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  latter  to  kindle  a  bonfire  to  celebrate  the  event.20  His  own 
name  is  remembered  in  Oakes  Gulf,  the  deep  ravine  to  the  east  of 
Mounts  Pleasant  and  Franklin,  christened  by  Professor  Edward  Tuck¬ 
erman  of  Amherst  College. 

In  July  1829  Dr-  James  W.  Robbins  of  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts, 
friend  and  correspondent  of  William  Oakes,  spent  a  fortnight  in  the 
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mountains  collecting  plants,  with  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  as  guide.  He 
made  the  first  scientific  study  of  the  whole  range,  and  left  the  first  ac¬ 
count  of  descending  into  and  crossing  the  Great  Gulf,  the  huge  ravine 
between  Washington  and  the  Northern  peaks.21  That  same  year  came 
the  naturalist  Nuttall  who  previously  had  discovered  several  species  of 
great  rarity.  Some  of  them  have  hardly  been  seen  since. 

Ethan  Crawford,  the  "Giant  of  the  Mountains,”  found  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  seeking  the  tiny  Alpine  plants  that  bloomed  in  odd  niches  high 
up  on  the  shoulders  of  Mount  Washington.  On  one  such  trip,  in  the 
summer  of  1829,  he  not  only  added  to  the  growing  botanical  collec¬ 
tion,  but  also  discovered  the  famed  Snow  Arch  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Tuckerman  Ravine.  Speaking  of  the  "Arch”  or  "cavern,”  he  said: 
"Such  was  the  size  of  this  empty  space  that  a  coach  with  six  horses  at¬ 
tached,  might  have  been  driven  into  it.  ...  I  did  not  go  far  into  it  .  .  . 
but  it  appeared  to  be  of  considerable  length.  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and 
not  far  from  this  place,  the  little  delicate  mountain  flowers  were  in 
bloom.  .  .  .  There  seemed  to  be  a  contrast — snow  in  great  quantities 
and  flowers  just  by — which  wonderfully  displays  the  presence  and 
power  of  an  all-seeing  and  overruling  God,  who  takes  care  of  these 
little  plants  and  causes  them  to  put  forth  in  due  season.”22 

Professor  Tuckerman  started  his  visits  to  the  White  Mountains  in 
1837,  and  continued  them  for  almost  every  year  of  his  life  thereafter. 
While  his  name  is  most  popularly  remembered  by  Tuckerman  Ravine, 
he  did  great  scientific  service  through  his  chapter  in  Starr  King’s  The 
White  Hills 23  in  which  he  divided  the  Presidential  Range  into  four 
zones,  characterized  by  their  vegetation : 

1.  Lower  Forest — made  up  of  rock  maple,  beech,  white  and  yellow 
birch;  often  white  pine,  fir,  white  spruce,  aspen,  witch  hazel,  and 
mountain  ash. 

2.  Upper  Forest — composed  of  black  spruce  and  fir,  with  occasional 
yellow  and  canoe  birch,  Frazer’s  balsam  fir,  and  mountain  ash.  At 
4000  feet  of  altitude  these  trees  are  dwarfed  but  very  strong,  growing 
close  together  to  form  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket. 

3.  Sub-Alpine  Region — the  habitat  of  mountain  sandwort,  ever¬ 
green  cowberry,  Labrador  tea,  and  mountain  bilberry. 

4.  Alpine  Zone — where  grow  many  plants  peculiar  to  Labrador  and 
Greenland.  There  are  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  species;  also  as  many  more 
lowland  species  which  have  migrated  to  the  rocky  cone  of  Mount 
Washington  and  manage  to  live  there  in  favorable  seasons,  though 
often  much  dwarfed.  Lichens  are  very  conspicuous  and  beautiful.  One, 
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of  a  sulphur  yellow  color,  is  quite  noticeable,  a  good  indication  to  the 
visitor  that  he  has  arrived  in  the  Alpine  zone. 

Lack  of  limestone  in  New  Hampshire,  and  consequently  of  lime  in 
its  soils,  accounts  for  the  absence  of  certain  rare  ferns  that  are  common 
in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  Only  one  of  the  rarer  American 
ferns,  the  fragrant  shield  fern,  may  be  seen  on  Mount  Washington. 
The  club  mosses,  or  lycopodiums,  often  known  as  ground  pine,  are 
common;  and  one  rare  species  (Lycopodium  selago)  is  found  on  Moosi- 
lauke  and  the  Presidential  Range.  One  interesting  plant  found  in  this 
upper  region  is  reindeer  moss,  a  common  article  of  food  for  reindeer 
in  Lapland. 

The  flowers  of  Mount  Washington  have  been  the  subject  of  poems 
inspired  by  the  rugged  tenacity  of  these  frail  and  lovely  little  blossoms, 
which  Coleridge  has  called,  "Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal 
frost!”24 

It  might  seem  that  animal  or  insect  life  on  Mount  Washington  would 
be  as  lacking  as  the  snakes  in  Ireland.  That  is  certainly  true  of  the 
Alpine  zone,  where,  according  to  Antevs:  "Reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
fishes  appear  to  be  lacking  altogether.”25  In  fact  in  this  area,  says 
Dr.  Antevs,  "The  fauna  is  strikingly  poor  both  as  regards  species  and 
individuals.” 

There  has  been  but  little  study  of  the  animals  or  birds  found  above 
tree  line,  probably  because  not  many  of  either  are  to  be  seen.  However, 
back  in  1893,  from  8  to  17  July  Gerrit  S.  Miller26  did  make  such  a 
study,  trapping  animals  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Gulf  (5500  feet) ,  in 
the  Alpine  Garden  (5000-5200  feet) ,  and  at  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds. 

He  found  a  northeastern  chipmunk  living  in  the  rocks  immediately 
below  the  Summit  House.  Red  squirrels  and  flying  squirrels  now  and 
then  are  seen  on  the  summit.  Mr.  Miller  found  a  woodchuck  or 
groundhog  that  had  strayed  almost  to  the  summit.  Although  the  Can¬ 
ada  porcupine  is  common  enough  in  the  lower  woods,  no  record  of 
one  above  timber  line  is  found  until  some  forty  years  ago  when  one 
was  killed  at  the  Madison  Spring  Hut.  Unfortunately,  this  "porky” 
was  a  pet  of  Ken  Swan,  the  hut  caretaker. 

Mice  seem  to  be  fairly  frequent  visitors  on  the  mountain.  Mr.  Miller 
collected  five  species  and  subspecies.  The  redbacked  mouse  is  the  only 
mammal  found  in  abundance  in  the  Alpine  zone.  Miller  found  it  under 
buildings  at  the  summit,  in  stone  fields,  moss  mats,  scrub  thickets,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds.  The  Canadian  white-footed 
mouse  is  found  occasionally  throughout  the  Alpine  zone,  while  an- 
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other  variety  of  white-footed  mouse  was  found  about  the  summit  build¬ 
ings.  Miller  trapped  eight  specimens  of  fieldmouse  at  the  Lakes  of  the 
Clouds  and  at  the  head  of  Tuckerman  Ravine.  They  were  living 
among  rocks  covered  by  a  dense  turf  of  Carex  concolor  and  other 
plants.  An  eastern  meadow  mouse  was  trapped  in  the  Alpine  Garden. 

Two  shrews,  the  common  or  masked  shrew  and  the  eastern  short¬ 
tailed  shrew,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Miller.  He  also  caught  a  star-nosed 
mole  in  the  Alpine  Garden. 

Of  birds,  Miller  observed  only  the  junco,  the  white-throated  spar¬ 
row,  a  robin,  and  a  thrush.27  The  junco  was  seen  frequently  at  the 
Lakes  of  the  Clouds  and  in  the  Alpine  Garden,  and  occasionally  at  the 
Summit  House.  The  sparrow  was  heard  often  along  the  headwall  of 
Tuckerman  Ravine,  and  rarely  in  the  Alpine  Garden.  Allen  H.  Bent 
reports  that  a  bald  eagle  is  seen  occasionally  soaring  above  the  moun¬ 
tains.28  In  1904,  while  eating  my  lunch  above  timber  line  on  the  Os¬ 
good  Trail  on  Mount  Madison,  I  watched  a  bald  eagle  making  circles 
in  the  sky  not  far  above  my  head.  He  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the 
idea  of  sampling  my  food. 

On  account  of  the  strong  and  frequent  wind  the  birds  generally 
keep  away  from  the  Alpine  zone.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  junco  is  the 
only  bird  that  nests  in  this  barren  region. 

Bradford  Torrey  also  studied  the  birds  of  Mount  Washington.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  the  summit  22-29  August  1900,  he  listed  only  six  species.29 
These  were  the  slate-colored  junco  or  snowbird,  myrtle  warbler, 
American  goldfinch,  red-breasted  nuthatch,  sharp-shinned  hawk,  and 
American  sparrow  hawk.  He  found  a  few  juncos  nearly  always  about 
the  stables.  The  other  birds  were  seen  or  heard  only  once  or  twice. 

Often,  when  one  passes  through  the  scrub  forest  in  the  suhalpine 
zone,  song  birds  are  heard,  giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  birds  are  nu¬ 
merous  on  Mount  Washington.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  best  singers,  including  the  hermit  thrush,  the  olive- 
backed  thrush,  Bicknell’s  thrush,  and  the  winter  wren,  nest  in  or 
among  the  dwarf  trees.30  However,  these  songsters  seldom  if  ever  are 
seen  on  the  exposed  slopes  above  timber  line. 

J.  H.  Emerton,  in  his  study  of  the  spiders  of  New  England,31  lists 
three  that  are  strictly  arctic-alpine,  that  is,  are  relicts  of  ancestors  de¬ 
posited  there  by  glacial  action  in  far  distant  eras.  These  are  Epeira 
carbonaria ,  which  lives  among  the  barren  rocks  from  5000  to  6000  feet 
in  elevation,  making  a  round  web  between  the  stones,  which  it  closely 
matches  in  color;  Lycosa  albohastata ,  a  ground  spider;  and  Lycosa 
pictilis ,  which  is  known  above  the  5000-foot  altitude. 
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One  of  the  most  persistent  of  entomologists  ever  to  visit  Mount 
Washington  was  Mrs.  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson.  From  1900  to  1907 
she  spent  part  of  every  summer  on  the  mountain.  In  her  exploratory 
trips  around  the  cone  she  collected  nearly  3000  species  of  insects, 
most  of  which  belonged  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountain,  and  had  been  blown  up  the  mountainside  by  the  strong 
breeze.32  Several  rare  and  beautiful  butterflies  were  thus  caught  on  the 
highest  summits  far  above  their  breeding  grounds.  These  included  the 
banded  purple,  the  faun  anglewing,  the  mountain  silverspot,  and 
Milbert’s  tortoise-shell.33 

Insects  belonging  to  the  Alpine  zone  are  relatively  few.  Of  them 
Antevs  says : 

One  butterfly,  the  small  and  fulvous  White  Mountain  fritillary  (Bren this 
montinus  Scudder),  is  known  only  from  this  range.  It  inhabits  in  scanty 
numbers  the  subalpine  scrub  forest  and  is  very  rarely  seen  in  the  alpine 
zone.  Its  nearest  relative,  which  has  a  subarctic  distribution,  does  not  occur 
nearer  than  Anticosti  and  southern  Labrador.  The  White  Mountain  butter¬ 
fly  ( Oeneis  [Chinobas]  semidea  [Say]),  the  moths  Anarta  melanopa  Thun- 
berg  and  A.  schoenherri  Zetterstedt,  the  White  Mountain  locust  (Pcdtsma  gla- 
cialis  [Scudder]),  and  other  insects  are  glacial  relicts.  The  brown  medium¬ 
sized  White  Mountain  butterfly  is  frequently  seen  to  flutter  about  and  sud¬ 
denly  disappear  among  the  rocks.  On  alighting  it  closes  its  wings  back  to 
back  and  settles  upon  one  side,  the  points  of  the  wings  away  from  the  wind. 
In  this  position  the  gray  mottling  of  the  under  side  of  the  wings  makes  it 
practically  undetectable.34 

Dr.  Antevs’  reference  to  the  Oeneis  ( Chinobas )  semidea  as  the 
"White  Mountain”  butterfly  unintentionally  takes  away  from  Mount 
Washington  the  distinction  of  lending  its  name  to  this  little  brown 
beauty,  so  familiar  to  thousands  of  hikers.  Back  in  1892  Samuel  W. 
Scudder  captured  an  Oeneis  semidea  which  he  called  the  Mount 
Washington  butterfly.”35  In  1901  Sidney  C.  Carpenter,  a  well-known 
entomologist,  appealed  for  the  protection  by  legislation  of  our  Mount 
Washington  butterfly.”36  He  had  heard  that  this  interesting  little 
creature  was  in  danger  of  extermination  by  too  eager  and  thoughtless 
collectors.  To  his  plea  Mrs.  Slosson  replied  that  semidea  (the  "almost 
goddess”)  was  wonderfully  abundant  and  in  no  danger  of  annihila¬ 
tion.37 

Mrs.  Slosson’s  first  report  of  the  Mount  \\  ashington  butterfly  seems 
to  have  been  in  1894, 38  when  she  said  that  it  was  found  also  on  a  Colo- 
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rado  mountain  and  nowhere  else  south  of  Labrador.  At  the  same  time 
she  captured  a  specimen  of  the  butterfly  Argynnis  montinus ,  which 
she  said  was  found  only  on  Mount  Washington. 

Back  in  1825  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  gave  a  somewhat  different  ac¬ 
count  of  bird  and  animal  life  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington : 

The  butterfly  was  here,  busily  employed  like  ourselves,  but,  perhaps,  not  in 
the  same  way.  I  have  here  seen,  seemingly,  being  a  mile  in  the  air  and  a  mile 
above  vegetation,  squirrels  and  mice,  near  the  top  of  this  hill,  and  large 
flocks  of  ravens,  ducks,  pigeons,  robins  and  various  other  birds,  fly  over  and 
around;  a  flying  squirrel  was  once  caught  here,  and  also  a  rabbit;  partridges 
are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  insects  of  various  kinds.39 

E.  W.  Nelson  reported  in  1918 :  "Under  stones  and  logs  near  brooks 
and  ponds  (even  up  at .  .  .  Hermit  Lake  on  Mt.  Washington)  are  easily 
found  the  active  thread-like  lungless  salamanders.”40 

A  development  of  special  interest  is  the  classification  of  the  Great 
Gulf  as  a  "Wild  Area”  under  Regulation  u-2  of  the  Forest  Service. 
"This  regulation  provides  for  the  preservation  of  primeval  environ¬ 
ment  and  specifies  that  primitive  conditions  of  habitation  and  trans¬ 
portation  shall  be  maintained.”  The  Great  Gulf  is  a  glacial  valley  lo¬ 
cated  between  Mount  Washington  and  the  Northern  Peaks  of  the 
Presidential  Range.  It  comprises  some  5400  acres  of  wilderness,  trav¬ 
ersed  by  a  trail  that  skirts  the  West  Branch  of  the  Peabody  River,  and 
scales  the  headwall  of  the  Gulf  to  join  the  Gulfside  Trail.  Within  the 
area  are  the  trailside  shelters  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  and 
a  few  scattered  stands  of  virgin  spruce.  The  recommendation  for  this 
classification  was  made  by  Gerald  S.  Wheeler,  Forest  Supervisor, 
White  Mountain  National  Forest,  and  was  given  final  approval  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  15  October  1959. 41 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  Mount  Washington  is  a 
great  natural  laboratory  in  which  anyone  interested  in  the  natural 
sciences  will  find  ample  scope  for  study.42  Just  how  fortunate  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  may  be  because  of  the  opportunities  there  presented 
for  research  in  so  many  varied  fields  will  be  determined  as  faculty  and 
students  delve  more  deeply  into  the  mountain’s  secrets. 


16.  Wind  and  Weather 


SO  VARIED  is  Mount  Washington  weather,  and  so  full  of  un¬ 
expected,  and  sometimes  tragic,  extremes,  that  it  will  always 
attract  the  attention  of  scientists  with  a  flair  for  research. 

"To  sample  the  world’s  worst  weather  spend  a  winter  on  Mount 
Washington,”  said  the  late  Dr.  Charles  F.  Brooks,  director  of  the 
Harvard-Blue  Hill  Observatory,  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  professor 
at  Harvard,  and  president  of  the  Mount  Washington  observatory. 
Then  he  laughed  and  qualified  his  statement:  "At  least,  the  mountain 
can  dish  up  the  worst  combination  of  cold,  wind,  and  blowing  snow  to 
be  found  at  any  permanently  inhabited  place  on  earth.” 

Bradford  Washburn,  famed  conqueror  of  Mount  McKinley  and 
other  formidable  snow-and-ice-blanketed  peaks,  and  director  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Science,  corroborates  this,  saying  that,  "With  the 
exception  of  some  isolated  peaks  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  Mount 
Washington  has  the  most  severe  weather  in  the  world.” 

By  "severe,”  he  means  that  combination  of  almost  continuous  high 
winds,  low  temperatures,  and  rime-forming  clouds  that  makes  life  in 
the  open  on  New  England’s  highest  peak  hazardous  throughout  much 

of  the  year. 

As  an  example  of  the  extremes  of  difference  between  weather  on  the 
summit  and  in  the  lowlands,  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  27  Au¬ 
gust  1856  carried  this  message,  received  over  the  telegraph  wires  of 
"The  American  Line,  28  State  Street”:  "Gorham,  New  Hampshire, 
27,—  i0i/2  a.m. — Snow  on  Mount  Washington.  Fine  autumnal  weather 
at  the  mountains.  Three  inches  of  snow  on  Mount  Washington,  and 
the  other  peaks  are  also  covered.  Tuesday  noon  the  thermometer  on 
Mount  Washington  stood  at  2 1  degrees.” 
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Often  snow  falls  in  June  as  well  as  in  August,  a  stinging  reminder 
that  weather  on  these  exposed  heights  is  not  comparable  with  even 
that  in  nearby  valleys,  and  is  in  no  respect  on  a  par  with  that  in  Boston. 

"Well,”  you  may  say,  "it  is  farther  north.” 

That  is  true;  but  Mount  Washington  is  not  merely  north  of  Boston 
by  the  130-odd  miles  shown  on  the  map.  For,  geographers  tell  us, 
every  loo-foot  rise  in  altitude  presents  a  climatic  difference  represent¬ 
ed  by  traveling  ten  miles  due  north.  The  summit  of  Mount  Wachusett 
in  central  Massachusetts  is  thus,  in  climate,  200  miles  north  of  Boston. 
The  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  by  the  same  rule,  is  some  500 
miles  north  of  the  latitude  of  its  base,  which  lands  you  smack  in  Labra¬ 
dor,  and  explains  why  so  many  people  have  suffered  from  exposure 
and  have  even  perished  on  the  mountain  during  the  normally  "warm” 
months. 

So,  in  early  fall,  when  the  valley-dweller  wakes  to  see  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Range  white  with  a  frosting  of  rime  or  snow,  he  should  remember 
that  this  is  but  the  advance  guard  of  winter  coming  far  from  the  north 
on  the  upper  air.  The  short  warm  days  of  Indian  summer  still  may 
cling  to  the  valleys,  but  for  Mount  Washington,  that  "arctic  island  in 
the  temperate  zone,”  winter  is  already  setting  in.  The  mountain  comes 
honestly  by  its  varied  and  unaccountable  weather,  now  soft  and  sooth¬ 
ing  as  the  southern  slope  of  a  Cape  Cod  sand  dune;  again  as  vile  and 
treacherous  as  a  typhoon  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Winter  and  summer, 
the  winds  that  sweep  endlessly  over  the  barren  mountain  top  may 
whisper  as  alluringly  as  a  sultry  harem  favorite,  yet  turn  as  unpre- 
dictably  to  hurt  and  maim  and  even  destroy  him  who  listens,  unpre¬ 
pared,  to  the  siren’s  call. 

Wind  and  weather !  Listen  to  what  those  first  weather  observers  on 
Mount  Washington  had  to  say  about  a  November  storm  in  1870,  as 
reported  by  S.  A.  Nelson: 

What  varied  sounds  the  wind  has  as  it  changes :  Now  howling,  screeching, 
roaring,  as  though  the  building  were  surrounded  by  demoniac  spirits  bent 
upon  our  destruction.  We  shout  across  the  room  to  be  heard.  Now  it  sud¬ 
denly  lulls  and  moaning  and  sighing  it  dies  away.  Then  quickly  gathering 
strength  it  blows  as  though  it  would  hurl  the  house  from  the  summit.  The 
timbers  creak  and  groan  and  the  windows  rattle;  the  walls  bend  inward;  and 
as  the  wind  lets  go  its  hold  rebound  with  a  jerk  that  starts  the  joints  again. 
The  noise  is  like  rifle-firing  in  fifty  different  directions  at  the  same  moment. 

•  •  •  Then  there  is  the  trembling  and  groaning  of  the  whole  building,  which 
is  constant.  Everything  moveable  is  on  the  move.  Books  drop  from  the 
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shelves,  we  pick  them  up,  replace  them,  only  to  do  it  again  and  again.  Pro¬ 
fessor  has  just  looked  at  the  thermometer,  finds  the  temperature  ...  is  now 
-40. 1 

The  combinations  of  wind  and  low  temperatures  illustrate  dramat¬ 
ically  Mr.  Washburn’s  statement  that  Mount  Washington  weather  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  most  severe  in  the  world.  For  while  more  ex¬ 
tremely  low  temperatures  are  found  in  the  Swiss  Alps  and  elsewhere 
in  our  own  Western  mountains,  yet  in  the  Alps  there  is  much  less  wind. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  perfectly  foul  weather  Washburn  encountered 
on  Mount  Fairweather  in  southern  Alaska — terrific  winds  and  rainfall 
of  nearly  three  feet  in  a  week — was  accompanied  by  temperatures 
above  freezing. 

Severe  subzero  temperatures  are  frequent  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington.  But  it  is  when  the  thermometer  hovers  just  above  ~50°f 
and  the  pressure  falls  to  around  twenty-two  inches  by  mercurial  baro¬ 
meter,  that  even  hardened  mountaineers  scurry  for  shelter. 

There  are  scores  of  stories  about  the  winds  on  Mount  Washington, 
their  destructive  fury  and  their  sometimes  humorous  twists.  Here  is  a 
tale  that  is  vouched  for  by  Lafayette  Gosselin,  formerly  manager  of 
Radio  Station  WMNE,  Mount  Washington. 

During  a  recent  winter  it  became  necessary  for  him  and  a  member 
of  the  Army  experimental  crew  stationed  on  the  mountain  to  go  down 
to  the  "Oil  Fields”  an  eighth  of  a  mile  below  the  summit,  where  are 
buried  those  great  tanks  of  oil  that  keep  the  power  lines  glowing  and 
the  kitchen  fires  burning  throughout  the  winter  in  the  buildings  of  the 
summit  colony. 

Starting  back  to  the  summit,  they  were  met  by  a  gust  of  wind  of 
hurricane  force.  Gosselin,  an  old-timer  with  Mount  Washington  gales, 
fell  flat  on  the  crust.  The  soldier,  his  feet  swished  out  from  under  him, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  blown  through  the  air  when  his  right  hand, 
in  which  he  was  carrying  a  large  screwdriver,  hit  the  icy  surface  of  the 
snow.  The  screwdriver  dug  deep  under  the  weight  of  his  hand,  and 
held  him  stretched  out  like  a  streamer  in  the  wind  till  the  sudden 
blast  abated,  permitting  him  to  fall  to  the  safety  of  the  crusted  snow. 

Back  in  1888,  New  England  experienced  a  blizzard  which  has  be¬ 
come  historical.  But  up  on  Mount  Washington,  where  life  is  just  one 
storm  after  another,  even  the  famous  "Blizzard  of  ’88”  has  been  out¬ 
done.  At  least  so  says  Ken  Gould  of  Laconia,  chief  of  the  weather  ob¬ 
servatory  on  the  summit  for  six  years. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  storm  of  December 
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1942  was  the  worst  of  record,  it  is  closely  equaled  in  nearly  every  win¬ 
ter  month.  Then  winds  of  hurricane  force  occur  two  out  of  every  three 
days.  Winds  above  100  miles  an  hour  come  at  least  twice  a  month. 
They  blow  above  150  miles  an  hour  at  least  once  monthly.  On  a  clear 
March  day  in  1944  the  wind  touched  193  miles  an  hour,  ten  years 
after  the  record  of  231  miles  was  set. 

So,  when  Ken  Gould  says  the  1942  storm  was  the  worst  he  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  or  ever  heard  of,  it  must  have  been  something.  It  started  by 
noon  of  1  December  with  these  forerunners  of  a  major  disturbance: 
a  wind  shift,  a  steady  rise  in  temperature  and  fall  in  pressure,  the  en¬ 
velopment  of  the  station  in  clouds,  and  the  beginning  of  snowfall.  By 
1  a.m.  the  wind  had  increased  to  over  sixty  miles  per  hour  with  gusts 
of  hurricane  force.  In  six  hours  that  night  the  barometer  dropped  .43 
inch,  twelve  inches  of  snow  was  collected  in  the  wind-shielded  preci¬ 
pitation  gauges,  and  heavy  icing  slowed  down  the  rugged,  electrically 
heated  anemometer  (wind  velocity  recorder).  During  the  following 
week  the  severe  icing  continued  and  it  was  necessary  to  de-ice  both 
the  anemometer  and  the  windvane  by  hand. 

As  the  center  of  the  storm  neared  the  station,  the  complete  and  ac¬ 
curate  recording  of  the  various  elements  was  a  full-time  job  for  the 
three  men  on  the  mountain.  One  of  their  important  jobs  is  to  "take 
the  pulse”  of  every  storm.  The  observer  on  duty  took  observations  and 
made  records;  the  second  man  made  barometer  and  telethermoscope 
readings  (a  gust  of  wind  having  damaged  the  thermohygrograph) ; 
while  the  third  man  kept  the  wind  instruments  de-iced. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  second,  the  storm 
roared  on  without  letup.  The  staff,  now  battered  and  sleepless,  divid¬ 
ed  forces,  with  two  men  on  and  one  off,  sleeping  three-hour  stretches. 

At  one  time  the  wind  was  averaging  over  100  miles  an  hour  every 
hour.  It  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  the  anemometer 
de-iced  and  running.  The  building  was  rocking  in  the  tremendous 
gusts,  and  the  furnace  was  spitting  streamers  of  fire  three  feet  out  the 
door. 

For  six  days  the  super-hurricane  winds  continued.  On  7  December 
wind  velocity  decreased,  and  on  the  eighth  the  storm  ended.2 

It  is  natural  to  describe  the  extremes  of  Mount  Washington  weather, 
for  they  are  the  dramatic  highlights  that  "make”  the  front  pages  of 
city  newspapers.  Those  perfectly  lovely  days  when  you  can  sun-bathe 
on  the  summit,  and  can  climb  or  ski  from  morning  till  evening  with 
never  a  fear  of  chill  or  hurricane  seldom  find  their  way  into  the  news. 


Minting  of  Signal  Station  in  winter  by  W.  F.  Halsall,  famous  marine  artist,  after  a  visit  to 

the  summit  in  March  1886. 


Interior  of  the  Signal  Station  during  the  late  1880s 


(>.  E.  thirty-six-inch  arc  searchlight  installed  1892  on  tower  011  Mount  Washington 
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Yet  they  are  even  more  unusual  than  the  evil  days.  And  they  may 
come  at  any  season  of  the  year.  In  February,  March,  or  April  there  are 
glorious  winter  days  when  the  air  is  calm  and  clear;  the  sun  beats 
down  hot  on  the  summit,  and  the  views  are  without  comparison. 

In  summer  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  behind  the 
Summit  House  at  500  on  a  still,  clear  day,  while  in  front  of  the  same 
house,  in  the  sun  and  out  of  the  wind,  the  temperature  hit  ioo°. 
Dr.  D.  L.  Loughborough,  director  of  the  Physical  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  says:  ffOur  principal  claim  to 
fame  is  that  we  were  among  the  pioneers  in  finding  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton  a  valuable  place  to  do  research.”  But  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
while  Goodrich  scientists  were  researching  on  the  mountain  during 
the  1940s,  the  first  scientific  party  to  make  a  winter  home  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  dated  back  to  1870.  For  it  was  during  the  winter  of  1870-71  that 
Mount  Washington  became  the  site  of  the  first  weather  observatory 
ever  to  be  maintained  on  any  mountain  during  the  winter.  This  first 
observatory  originated  with  Professor  Charles  H.  Hitchcock  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  and  a  young  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  J.  H.  Hunt¬ 
ington.  During  the  summer  of  1858,  these  two  had  worked  on  a  geo¬ 
logical  study  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Vermont  Geological  Survey,  of  which  President  Edward  Hitch¬ 
cock  of  Amherst,  father  and  former  teacher  of  Charles,  was  the  re¬ 
sponsible  head.  Huntington  was  eager  to  spend  a  winter  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  top,  and  he  found  in  the  professor  a  willing  convert  to  the  idea. 

Lack  of  funds  held  up  the  plan  until  1868,  when  Professor  Hitch¬ 
cock  was  appointed  state  geologist  of  New  Hampshire.  Huntington 
immediately  applied  for,  and  was  appointed  to,  the  post  of  assistant  on 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State.  Commencing  work  in  the  spring  of 
1869,  the  two  friends  revived  the  idea  of  wintering  on  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  applied  to  Colonel  Hitchcock  of  the  Alpine  House  in 
Gorham,  and  lessee  of  the  Tiptop  House,  for  permission  to  use  the 
latter  house  for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  request  was  refused  by  the 
colonel — there  seems  to  have  been  no  relationship  between  him  and 
his  namesakes — but  an  offer  of  the  use  of  the  hotel  on  Mount  Moosi- 
lauke  was  forthcoming,  and  Mr.  Huntington  and  a  photographer,  A. 
F.  Clough  of  Warren,  New  Hampshire,  spent  two  months  on  that 
mountain  during  the  winter  of  1869-70.  This  experience  proved  of 
great  benefit  to  the  party  that  spent  the  following  winter  on  Mount 
Washington. 

So  much  popular  interest  was  excited  by  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
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observations  on  Moosilauke  that  Huntington  felt  that  the  chances  of 
securing  financial  backing  for  the  Mount  Washington  project  were 
good.  The  first  setback  occurred  when,  for  a  second  time,  Colonel 
Hitchcock,  in  a  letter  of  23  April  1870,  "courteously  but  firmly”  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  the  expedition  the  use  of  the  Tiptop  House.  It  then 
happened  that  the  cog  railway  was  about  to  build  an  engine-house  or 
depot  at  the  summit.  An  inquiry  about  the  possibility  of  using  this 
new  building  elicited  a  reply  from  Sylvester  Marsh  that  it  was  doubtful 
that  the  building  would  be  completed,  but  that  he  wished  the  expedi¬ 
tion  success.  Visits  to  him  by  Professor  Hitchcock  and  Huntington 
found  Marsh  ready  to  co-operate  if  it  proved  possible. 

A  drive  for  money  was  started,  offering  to  every  contributor  of  ten 
dollars  or  more  a  pamphlet  describing  the  history  and  results  of  the 
expedition.  However,  little  interest  was  aroused,  and  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  arrived  without  a  hundred  dollars  being  subscribed.  One  ray  of 
hope  was  seen  in  the  offer  of  a  prominent  New  York  daily  of  $500  for 
daily  telegrams  and  occasional  letters  sent  them  exclusively  during 
the  winter.  But  still  the  promoters  had  no  money  for  a  telegraph  line. 

It  was  then  that  they  thought  of  the  recently  established  Bureau  of 
Telegrams  and  Reports  for  the  Benefit  of  Commerce  in  connection 
with  the  War  Department  in  Washington.  Application  was  made  to 
General  A.  B.  Myer,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  for  financial  assistance. 
This  seemed  logical  since  the  Signal  Service  at  that  time  fulfilled  the 
functions  of  the  modern  Weather  Bureau.  But  there  were  no  funds 
available  for  the  purpose,  although  there  was  promised  an  insulated 
telegraph  wire  to  extend  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  to 
the  Base  Station,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  an 
observer  to  work  with  them.  The  Chief  Signal  Officer  could  not  per¬ 
mit  weather  reports  to  go  to  only  one  newspaper,  since  he  proposed  to 
furnish  telegraphic  weather  reports  to  all  principal  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  to  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

In  a  letter  of  October  7,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  announces  that  he  has 
sent  to  the  State  Geologist,  three  miles  of  insulated  Kerite  telegraph  wire, 
two  telegraph  instruments,  two  sections  and  four  conductors,  to  the  value 
of  ten  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars;  and  that  an  instructed  observer  will 
probably  be  detailed  to  join  the  expedition.3 

When  the  promoters  found  themselves  almost  on  the  point  of  giving 
up  for  lack  of  funds,  help  came  from  an  unexpected  source.  In  July, 
Mr.  Durgin  of  the  Sinclair  House  in  Bethlehem  had  informed  Profes- 
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sor  Hitchcock  that  a  relative  of  his  by  marriage,  S.  A.  Nelson,  of 
Georgetown,  Massachusetts,  was  interested  in  the  meteorology  of 
Mount  Washington,  and  wished  to  join  the  party.  After  some  corre¬ 
spondence  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Nelson  was  also  anxious  to  raise  funds 
— promising  at  least  $500.  Being  formally  accepted  as  a  member,  he 
set  to  work  in  September  to  solicit  money.  By  December,  when  he 
climbed  the  mountain,  he  had  raised  over  $800. 

On  19  September  the  railroad  company  notified  Professor  Hitch¬ 
cock  that  the  trains  would  stop  running  the  following  day,  the  tracks 
would  be  torn  up  for  needed  repairs,  and  that,  furthermore,  the  depot 
had  not  been  completed  for  the  use  of  the  winter  party.  This  would 
have  halted  the  enterprise,  had  not  Sylvester  Marsh  finally  agreed  to 
co-operate  further. 

Then  followed  days  crammed  with  work  from  the  first  glint  of  frosty 
sunlight  till  the  last  of  the  purple  shadows  of  early  evening.  The  rail¬ 
road  remained  in  operation  a  few  days  to  transport,  free  of  charge,  the 
coal,  food,  and  other  supplies.  A  room  was  partitioned  off  in  the  build¬ 
ings,  a  double  floor  laid,  and  windows  and  doors  installed.  The  tele¬ 
graphic  apparatus  from  Washington  arrived  too  late  for  the  train,  and 
had  to  be  carted  over  eight  miles  of  hilly,  muddy  road  from  the  Base 
Station  to  the  Glen,  and  thence  up  the  carriage  road.  Also  most  of 
the  food  supplies  were  taken  up  the  road  with  a  one-horse  rig.  The 
last  load  reached  the  Halfway  House  only  to  be  stopped  by  a  sixty  to 
seventy  mile  wind.  It  was  later  carted  by  manpower  to  the  summit. 

In  October  the  party  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Howard  A. 
Kimball,  a  photographer,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  who  was  be¬ 
coming  nationally  famous  through  his  stereographs.  Mr.  Clough  had 
already  accepted  an  invitation  to  come,  so  the  two  photographers 
formed  a  partnership,  and  did  some  splendid  work  during  the  ensuing 
winter. 

During  December,  Sergeant  Theodore  Smith,  sent  as  an  observer 
by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  to  help  Professor  Hitchcock, 
reached  the  mountain. 

On  12  November  Mr.  Huntington  climbed  the  mountain,  and  com¬ 
menced  taking  and  recording  meteorological  observations.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  superintendent  of  the  two  telegraph  lines  through 
the  mountain  region,  switches  were  arranged  at  Littleton  and  Wells 
River  so  that  a  direct  line  from  the  mountain  to  Hanover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  could  be  opened,  and  permission  was  given  by  him  to  Professor 
Hitchcock  to  use  the  line  for  an  hour  in  the  evening  when  the  regular 
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business  of  the  telegraph  company  had  been  attended  to.  By  adding  a 
few  yards  of  wire  at  Hanover,  there  was  direct  communication  from 
the  summit  to  the  professor’s  office  in  Culver  Hall  at  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege. 

This  was  the  only  room  in  the  building  fitted  for  occupation,  reached  by 
struggling  through  piles  of  lumber,  and  balancing  one’s  self  upon  a  single 
plank  placed  over  perilous  depths.  .  .  .  Thus  when  the  storms  were  raging, 
the  snow  flying,  the  mercury  freezing  in  the  thermometer,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  was  impossible,  there  could  be  communication  between  the  isolated 
adventurers  and  their  friends.4 

Students  at  Dartmouth  College  undertook  to  act  as  telegraph  oper¬ 
ators  at  Hanover.  But,  while  they  were  enthusiastic  "ham”  operators 
they  found  that  "switching  on”  and  "switching  off”  and  "calling” 
were  sometimes  difficult.  Only  through  the  help  offered  by  the  post¬ 
master  and  telegraph  operator  at  Hanover  were  the  sending  and  re¬ 
ceiving  of  messages  between  the  mountain  and  the  college  made  really 
feasible. 

Climbing  Mount  Washington  on  30  November  1870  was  made  more 
toilsome  and  hazardous  by  the  ten-mile  drive  by  pung  from  the  White 
Mountain  House  to  the  Base  Station.  Even  with  a  stout  team  of  horses 
the  unbroken  snow  proved  a  severe  test.  Two  blowdowns  across  the 
road  would  have  ended  the  trip  had  not  one  of  the  party  walked  ahead 
to  the  base  to  borrow  an  axe  and  a  wood-chopper !  After  a  lunch,  the 
party  of  weather  men  decided  to  try  the  ascent,  although  the  time  was 
half  past  two,  and  the  winter  day  short.  Pushing  upward  for  a  mile, 
with  clear  sunlight  tempting  them  on,  they  suddenly  saw  to  the  west 
an  approaching  storm  lying  over  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont. 
Feeling  that  they  might  outdistance  the  storm  they  toiled  upwards  for 
another  half  mile  to  the  foot  of  Jacob’s  Ladder.  But  there  the  storm 
struck  with  all  its  fury.  As  somebody  reported: 

There  were  suddenly  wrapped  around  us  dense  clouds  of  frozen  vapor, 
driven  so  furiously  into  our  faces  by  the  raging  winds  as  to  threaten  suffoca¬ 
tion  .  .  .  the  shroud  of  darkness  that  was  in  a  moment  thrown  over  us  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  moonless  night.  Compelled  to  redouble  efforts  to 
keep  our  feet  and  make  proper  advance,  we  struggled  with  the  tempest, 
though  with  such  odds  against  us  that  we  were  repeatedly  slipping  and 
getting  painful  bruises  ...  we  all  halted  in  brief  consultation.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  return  to  Waumbek  Station,  .  .  .  and  there  try  to  keep  our¬ 
selves  from  freezing  by  brisk  exercise.  Mr.  Clough  emphatically  vetoed  this 
as  a  most  dangerous  and  impracticable  proposition,  saying  that  our  only 
hope  consisted  in  pushing  upward  with  all  our  might.5 
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Three  of  the  party  then  left  the  track,  Mr.  Kimball,  who  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  leaving  behind  his  luggage.  C.  H.  Bracy  of  Warren  stuck  to 
the  track,  took  one  fearsome  tumble  into  a  gorge,  stopped  at  the  ruins 
of  the  old  ”Gulf  House”  (Horace  Fabyan’s  shelter),  but,  finding  him¬ 
self  becoming  dozy,  struggled  back  to  the  track  and  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit  at  seven  o’clock. 

Meantime  the  rest  of  the  party  stumbled  forward;  sometimes  wal¬ 
lowing  in  snowdrifts  to  the  waist.  Without  the  efforts  of  Clough,  Kim¬ 
ball  would  never  have  reached  the  summit.  Finally,  with  the  wind  at 
seventy  miles  an  hour  and  the  thermometer  down  to  7°,  they  came  to 
the  Lizzie  Bourne  monument,  and  with  a  tremendous  struggle  made 
the  last  thirty  rods  to  the  summit.6 

Laying  the  telegraph  wire  was  a  serious  problem.  If  laid  on  the  open 
rocks  it  might  easily  be  blown  about  and  chafed  through.  Also,  if  cov¬ 
ered  deeply  by  snow  and  ice  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  locate  in 
case  of  trouble.  The  railway  ties  seemed  the  only  feasible  place. 

A  sled  seven  feet  long  was  constructed,  the  coils  were  placed  upon  it,  one 
being  mounted  on  a  reel.  One  of  us  sat  upon  a  [slideboard]  ...  in  front  to 
guide  the  sled  and  the  other  was  behind,  sliding  down  hill.  .  .  .  The  sled 
upon  the  railway  glides  smoothly  down  the  steep  grade,  and  the  wire  un¬ 
coils  beautifully  and  is  laid  just  where  it  is  wanted.  It  was  something  fearful 
to  pass  over  the  high  trestle  below  the  Gulf  Tank  and  on  Jacob’s  Ladder, 
and  even  now  it  almost  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  those  dizzy  heights, 
the  load  we  had,  and  the  steep  grade.  But  we  reach  Marshfield  in  three 
hours  from  the  time  of  starting,  and  the  ware  has  been  successfully  laid.  On 
our  return  the  wire  is  fastened  down  with  eyelets  close  to  the  outer  rail,  and 
the  summit  is  reached  just  at  dark.7 

Now  came  the  inevitable  breaks  in  the  wire.  It  was  fully  a  twro-day 
job  to  search  out  the  breaks  and  mend  the  cable.  But  at  last  all  was 
completed;  a  six-foot  drift  at  Lizzie  Bourne’s  monument  had  been  dug 
through  to  locate  a  ”leak,”  and  the  amateur  linemen,  coated  with 
snow  and  ice,  came  into  the  Observatory  to  find  ”the  instrument  work¬ 
ing,  and  Littleton  calling.” 

Small  as  was  the  one  occupied  room,  the  observers  managed  to 
squeeze  into  it  all  that  was  necessary  for  sleeping,  cooking,  eating, 
studying,  and,  of  course,  for  telegraphing  to  the  outside  world.  The 
Signal  Service  had  insisted  that  the  weather  observations  wx>uld  be  of 
great  benefit  to  commerce,  largely  through  the  forewarning  of  storms 
that  might  destroy  shipping,  and  through  learning  of  the  approach  of 
clearing  weather  so  that  shipments  might  more  quickly  reach  market. 
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The  men  on  the  summit  found  the  "benefit  of  commerce”  a  reason  or 
excuse  for  almost  anything;  as  for  example  a  Christmas  dinner: 

Mr.  K.  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  getting  up  a  dinner  worthy  of  the  day. 
His  efforts  were  entirely  successful,  and  as  the  highest  compliment  we 
could  pay  him,  we  did  full  justice  to  the  repast  "our  Blot”  had  prepared. 
The  bill  of  fare  embraced  roast  lamb,  onions,  canned  peaches,  corn-starch 
pudding,  and  sauces.  It  was  not  a  bad  dinner  to  sit  down  to  on  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Christmas  day!  Mr.  S.  [Sergeant  Smith]  and  I  did  the  smoking 
for  the  whole  party;  all  for  the  "Benefit  of  Commerce.”8 

Spring  comes  late  to  Mount  Washington.  On  14  May  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  1 1°  at  7  a.m.,  with  the  wind  as  high  as  eighty.  ".  .  .  if  the  half- 
dozen  almanacs  on  the  shelf  did  not  say  that  it  was  May  we  might 
think  we  had  missed  one  of  the  winter  months.  How  the  wind  howls — 
charming  for  fmerrie  month  of  May !’  ”9 

Following  this  first  winter  on  Mount  Washington,  the  work  of  the 
volunteer  observers  was  taken  over  by  the  Signal  Service,  United 
States  Army.  Sergeant  Smith  was  relieved  by  Sergeant  M.  L.  Hearne. 
In  1874  the  Signal  Station,  a  sturdy  one-and-a-half  story  building, 
was  constructed  for  the  weather  men.  Soon  after  that  the  old  depot 
was  destroyed  by  a  winter  gale.  Weather  observations  were  maintained 
continuously  from  13  November  1870  until  the  fall  of  1887,  and  in 
summer  for  five  years  thereafter,  ending  with  the  season  of  1892. 

During  these  years  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  data  as  to  the  extraordinary 
weather  conditions  of  this  altitude  were  obtained.  In  the  very  first  wfinter 
the  thermometer  reached  a  minimum  of  590  below  zero  [5  February  1871], 
while  the  wind  in  January,  1878,  and  on  one  subsequent  date  reached  a 
velocity,  never  equalled  elsewhere,  of  186  miles  an  hour.10 

Twenty  years  after  the  mention  by  William  Oakes  (see  p.  49)  of 
Horace  Fabyan’s  ruined  stone  house  near  the  present  Gulf  Tank  on 
the  cog  railway,  Mike’s  House,  or  the  Gulf  Stationhouse,  as  it  was  also 
known  to  railroaders,  was  built,  quite  probably  upon  the  same  old 
foundations.  In  the  days  of  the  original  weather  observatory,  from 
1870,  this  was  a  useful  resting  place  for  the  observers  in  their  wintry 
climbs.  At  least  once  it  was  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  an  exhausted 
Signal  Service  man,  Sergeant  William  Line.11 

Sergeant  Winfield  Scott  Jewell,  Signal  Corps,  u.s.a.,  born  in  Lisbon, 
New  Hampshire,  who  was  in  charge  on  the  mountain  in  the  years 
1878-80,  was  detailed  to  this  station  at  his  own  request.  His  purpose 
was  to  fit  himself  for  service  in  the  Arctic,  where  he  went  later  with  the 
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Greely  expedition,  only  to  die  of  starvation  on  12  April  1884,  the  first 
to  perish  of  that  ill-starred  company.  In  January  1879  he  guided  my 
grandfather  with  a  few  friends  up  the  railway  track  to  the  summit, 
bringing  them  safely  through  a  gale  that  reached  a  velocity  of  108 
miles  an  hour. 

Sergeant  Jewell’s  name  has  a  permanent  place  on  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton  through  the  naming  by  Bob  Monahan  of  the  Jewell  Trail  from  the 
Base  Station  to  the  Gulfside  Trail  by  way  of  Burt  Ravine. 

During  this  time  it  happened  that  two  daughters  of  Ethan  Allen 
Crawford,  Mrs.  Orville  E.  Freeman  of  Lancaster  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Durgin  of  Andover,  New  Hampshire,  were  the  first  women  to  make  a 
winter  ascent.  With  their  brother,  William  H.  Crawford  of  Jefferson, 
and  their  nephew,  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  ill  of  Jefferson  Highlands, 
they  walked  up  the  railway  track  on  a  mild  afternoon  of  24  February 
1874.  The  temperature  fell  on  the  way  up,  and  when  they  reached  the 
summit  at  5  p.m.  the  thermometer  stood  at  8°  below  zero,  with  the 
wind  at  fifty  miles  an  hour.  They  spent  the  night  at  the  Signal  Station, 
which  was  then  in  charge  of  Sergeant  William  Line  and  two  others. 

From  then  until  1904  no  other  woman  is  known  to  have  made  the 
ascent  in  winter  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Mary  R.  Lakeman  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  who  walked  up  from  the  Glen  House  with  a  party  of 
Appalachians  in  February  1902. 12 

Another  record  worthy  of  mention  was  made  during  three  days  of 
tramping  under  wintry  conditions,  in  April  1887,  by  Cyrus  E.  Gale, 
then  proprietor  of  the  Eagle  Mountain  House,  Jackson,  guided  by 
George  Perkins.  The  first  day  took  them  up  the  Tuckerman  Ravine 
path  and  thence  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  which  they 
reached  by  cutting  steps  in  the  icy  covering  of  the  cone.  At  the  Signal 
Station  the  weather  observers  made  them  welcome  over  night.  Also 
one  of  the  observers  sent  a  telegram  to  Jackson  telling  of  the  climbers’ 
safe  arrival. 

Next  day  the  hikers  crossed  the  tops  of  Clay,  Jefferson,  and  Adams. 
Then  by  more  step-cutting  they  passed  along  the  east  side  of  Madison, 
and  thence  descended  into  the  Great  Gulf.  No  previous  winter  visitor, 
it  is  believed,  had  ever  gone  beyond  the  summit  of  Adams. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  there  have  been  erected  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Washington  two  towers,  or  "observatories,”  the  first  for 
profit,  the  second  for  scientific  purposes. 

In  the  spring  of  1854?  ffTimothy  Estus” — probably  Timothy  Estes, 
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for  several  years  a  selectman  of  Jefferson — erected  upon  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington  a  structure  which  he  called  an  observatory.  It  was 
forty  feet  high,  and  so  arranged  that,  by  means  of  a  rope  and  gearing, 
a  party  of  eight  could  be  elevated  at  a  time  to  a  platform  forty  feet 
above  the  natural  top  rock,  for  fifty  cents  each. 

This  observatory  cost  about  six  hundred  dollars,  and,  after  being  used  part 
of  the  first  season,  was  abandoned  as  a  total  failure.  From  that  time  till  the 
summer  of  1856  it  stood;  and  the  wind  howled  and  whistled  and  screamed 
through  it,  making  most  unearthly  music,  till  it  was  that  season  torn  down, 
and  the  woodwork  was  used  for  firewood.13 

In  1880  a  wooden  tower  about  forty  feet  high  was  built  just  back  of 
the  Summit  House  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  afforded  an  unobstructed  view  in  all  directions.  It  was  so 
situated  that  the  theodolite  used  in  the  measurement  of  the  angular 
distance  between  mountain  tops  and  other  fixed  objects  below  stood 
exactly  over  the  geographic  summit  of  the  mountain  (now  marked  by 
a  metal  plate).  From  this  perch  a  Dartmouth  College  professor  and 
J.  Rayner  Edmands  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  (remembered 
in  the  Edmands  Path  across  the  Northern  Peaks)  worked  during  the 
summers  of  1880  and  1881.  Assistants  were  sent  on  sunny  days  to 
other  mountain  tops  where  there  was  no  pole  or  other  object  marking 
the  exact  summit,  and  with  an  instrument  called  a  heliotrope  placed 
on  the  topmost  rock  they  flashed  beams  of  light  to  the  watchers  on 
Mount  Washington,  showing  them  the  precise  point  at  which  to  aim 
their  theodolite. 

In  1879,  before  the  building  of  the  tower,  the  triangulation  work 
was  done  from  Killington  Peak  in  the  Green  Mountains,  ninety  miles 
from  Mount  Washington.  The  Tiptop  House  concealed  the  apex  of 
Washington  from  the  Killington  party,  and  for  several  weeks  a  young 
man  sat  patiently  every  sunny  day  on  a  perch  rigged  on  the  ridgepole 
of  the  old  stone  house  flashing  at  the  Vermont  peak.  Only  once  in 
three  weeks  did  they  see  his  light,  but  the  youth  never  complained. 
ffI  get  my  rations  regularly,”  he  observed,  f<rand  my  pay  goes  on.” 

That  tower  of  1880  was  the  one  Mr.  Ives  used  for  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  searchlight  on  the  summit  (see  p.  107).  His  statement  that  the 
tower  was  fifty-five  feet  high  indicates  that  an  addition  of  fifteen  feet 
was  made  to  the  original  forty-foot  structure.  After  being  used  by 
visitors  for  some  twenty  years,  the  tower  was  deemed  unsafe,  and  was 
torn  down  in  1902. 
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While  life  on  Mount  Washington  for  that  first  group  of  weather  ob¬ 
servers  in  1870-71  was  hazardous  and  difficult  in  the  extreme,  there 
were  lighter  moments  when  even  weather-bound  scientists  might 
crack  a  joke. 

Although  newspapers  generally  printed  the  telegraphic  weather 
reports  from  Mount  Washington,  and  many  went  further  in  comment¬ 
ing  editorially  on  the  value  of  the  enterprise,  yet  some  writers  saw 
nothing  but  folly  in  the  entire  undertaking,  while  certain  humorists 
saw  in  it  opportunities  for  side-splitting  burlesque.  Among  the  many 
accounts,  the  following  seems  to  merit  a  prolongation  of  life : 

December  10.  Wind  north  by  west,  blowing  with  a  velocity  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles  per  minute.  Professor  Smith  venturing  to  stand  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  Observatory,  was  instantly  flattened  against  the 
boarding.  He  was  spread  out  over  an  area  of  eighteen  square  feet,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  considerable  inconvenience  from  the  disarrangement  of  his  hair. 
Toward  evening  the  wind  lulled,  and  he  was  carefully  detached  by  knives, 
and  laid  upon  the  shelf  until  means  for  his  compression  could  be  devised. . . . 

December  18.  After  each  member  of  the  expedition  had  read  a  paper  upon 
the  "Malleability  of  Scientific  Persons,  as  exemplified  in  the  flattening  of 
Professor  Smith,”  an  attempt  to  compress  that  gentleman  was  made.  He 
was  laid  upon  the  floor  and  hammered,  chiefly  on  his  edges,  by  large  sledge 
hammers.  After  six  hours  of  continuous  hammering  he  had  regained  nearly 
his  former  shape.  He  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result.14 

Seven  years  later,  a  self-appointed  "Observer”  wrote  the  following : 

Base,  Sept.  7th. 

To  the  Editor  of  Among  the  Clouds : 

A  candidate  for  the  proposed  third  signal  officer  on  Mount  Washington, 
has  turned  up  at  the  Base  "in  a  Horne”.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of 
his  recent  observations:  Barometer  23,010  inches;  thermometer,  two  feet 
below  zero;  direction  of  wind  east  northeast,  half  south  in  some  states; 
velocity  727  miles  per  hour;  state  of  the  weather  for  Mount  Washington 
and  St.  Louis,  a  rising  barometer  followed  by  falling  or  a  stationary  or  both 
or  a  little  of  each  or  none  at  all;  slightly  warmer  or  colder  or  both,  with 
clear  or  cloudy  weather,  with  south-west  to  north-east  winds,  and  possibly 
occasional  local  rains. 

J.  H.  Observer 

We  would  like  to  see  any  one  describe  the  condition  of  our  weather  for 
the  last  few  weeks  any  more  accurately  than  our  candidate,  of  whom  we 
have  just  reason  to  be  proud. 


"Base”15 
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AFTER  the  old  Mount  Washington  weather  station  was  aban- 
/—a\  doned  in  1892,  many  scientists  from  time  to  time  made  visits 
1_  )V  to  the  summit  for  individual  studies.  S.  P.  Fergusson  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  near 
Boston,  made  three  meteorological  expeditions  there  in  1905,  1906, 
and  1907.  He  compared  the  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  and 
wind  velocity  on  Mount  Washington  with  records  of  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  obtained  in  free  air  at  the  same  altitude  by  kite-meteorographs 
from  nearby  Twin  Mountain.  In  August  1922  he  returned  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  to  measure  wind  velocity  in  a  three-weeks’  test  of  different  types  of 
anemometers.  During  the  1930s  he  did  pioneer  work  in  upper-air 
research  through  kite  flying  from  Mount  Washington. 

During  Christmas  vacation  in  1926,  Robert  Scott  Monahan  was  the 
leader  of  a  small  group  of  Dartmouth  instructors  and  students  who 
came  to  the  summit  to  spend  part  of  the  Christmas  holidays  at  Cam¬ 
den  Cottage.1  Numerous  instruments  were  back-packed  to  the  sum¬ 
mit,  where  various  observations  of  wind  and  weather  were  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  limited  time  available. 

Joseph  B.  Dodge  of  Pinkham  Notch  Camps  joined  the  party  and 
became  so  interested  in  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  visit  that  he  and 
Monahan  commenced  laying  plans  for  the  eventual  establishment  of 
a  meteorological  observatory. 

But  it  takes  time  for  such  plans  to  ripen.  Meantime,  several  impor¬ 
tant  events  took  place  that  focused  increasing  interest  upon  Mount 
Washington  as  the  site  of  a  year-round  weather  observatory. 

Two  years  after  the  visit  of  the  Monahan  party,  Ernst  Antevs  made 
his  study  of  the  puzzling  glaciology  of  the  region.  The  results  of  his 
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study  are  found  in  his  book,  Alpine  Zone  of  Mount  Washington  Range.2 

Then,  in  the  winter  of  1931,  Winston  H.  Pote,  an  expert  both  in 
still  and  movie  photography  and  in  mountain  climbing,  accompanied 
by  Joseph  Oliver  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  and  a  little  dog,  Rex,  spent 
two  months  in  the  Camden  Cottage  on  the  summit,  the  first  visit  of 
such  length  on  Mount  Washington  since  the  days  of  the  old  Signal 
Station.  They  carried  with  them  weather-recording  instruments  loaned 
by  Bradford  Washburn  and  Joe  Dodge.  But  the  chief  reason  for  the 
expedition  was  to  secure  photographs — stills  and  movies — of  Mount 
Washington  under  the  swiftly -changing  conditions  to  be  found  there 
as  winter  merges  into  spring. 

During  the  fall  of  1931  a  maximum-minimum  thermometer  was  in¬ 
stalled  outside  Camden  Cottage  by  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Entomology  to  obtain  records  of  the  temperature 
conditions  to  which  several  species  of  larvae  were  exposed.  That  win¬ 
ter  the  instrument  was  read  and  reset  thirty-seven  times  by  climbers. 
An  interesting  comparison  between  this  thermometer’s  records  and 
those  of  unofficial  instruments  in  the  valley  was  indicated.  While  the 
latter  indicated  extremely  low  temperatures,  the  minimum  apparently 
recorded  on  the  summit  was  -22°  about  22  February  1932. 

Science  Service,  which  publishes  a  weekly  Science  News  Letter ,  or¬ 
ganized  a  party  to  occupy  the  summit  during  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  on  31  August  1932,  with  the  idea  that  low  clouds  in  the  valleys 
might  interfere  with  observations,  yet  permit  work  at  higher  altitudes. 
But  Mount  Washington  was  as  perverse  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  the  summit  was  shrouded  in  dense  clouds. 

Since  that  1926  visit  to  the  summit,  Messrs.  Monahan  and  Dodge 
had  kept  alive  the  idea  of  reoccupying  Mount  Washington  for  scientific 
studies.  Dodge  was  becoming  deeply  interested  in  mountain  meteo¬ 
rology  as  well  as  radio  development.  He  was  convinced  that  the  sum¬ 
mit  would  prove  an  ideal  testing  ground  for  many  radio  problems,  and 
that  radio,  in  return,  would  provide  far  more  reliable  communication 
than  the  early  mountain  observers  possessed.  In  the  rescues  of  climb¬ 
ers  overcome  by  fatigue,  accident,  or  exposure,  the  two-way  walkie- 
talkie  radio,  developed  in  the  early  thirties,  proved  its  worth.  The 
value  of  direct  radio  communication  between  the  summit  and  Pink- 
ham  Notch  Camp,  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  and  other  points,  as  well  as 
the  far  more  extensive  studies  of  fm  broadcasting  as  conducted  by  the 
Yankee  Network  have  verified  Joe’s  most  hopeful  conclusions. 

While  it  was  impossible  to  secure  federal  aid  to  establish  a  new 
weather  station  on  Mount  Washington,  another  factor  spurred  on  the 
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plans  for  year-round  observations.  This  was  the  plan  announced  by 
the  International  Polar  Year  Commission  for  a  concerted  attack  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1932-33  on  many  current  scientific  problems,  by  means 
of  observations  made  at  numerous  isolated  but  strategically  located 
stations.  In  September  1931  the  Commission  met  at  Innsbruck,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  mountain  stations  in  studying 
upper-air  conditions.3 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Polar  Year  was  an  effort  to  discover  the 
reasons  for  and  the  frequencies  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones  and  to 
anticipate  their  occurrences  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

What  a  valuable  contribution  Mount  Washington  could  make  to  the 
international  program  was  recognized  by  the  two  American  members 
of  the  Commission  and  by  its  Danish  president. 

Backed  by  world-wide  agreement  on  the  value  of  mountain  meteo¬ 
rological  stations,  the  reoccupation  of  Mount  Washington  for  weather 
observations  in  the  winter  of  1932-33  became  a  foregone  conclusion. 
It  had  the  co-operation,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Polar  Year  Commis¬ 
sion,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Academy  of  Science,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  various  radio 
investigators. 

For  shelter,  the  E.  Libby  8c  Sons  Company  of  Gorham,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  owners  of  the  Mount  Washington  Summit  Road,  gave  free  win¬ 
ter  use  of  the  stage  office  on  the  summit.  The  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  loaned  cots,  bedding,  and  kitchen  utensils  from  the  Lakes  of  the 
Clouds  hut.  The  personnel  were  all  volunteers — without  pay — who 
wanted  to  work  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge.  But  money 
was  still  needed. 

In  May  1932  Joseph  Dodge  was  invited  to  present  the  plan  before  a 
meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Academy  of  Science.  This  he  did  so 
persuasively  that  the  Academy  gave  him  $400,  virtually  emptying  its 
treasury.  This  assured  the  project  of  success. 

But  the  factor  that  really  penned  the  word  SUCCESS  in  big  capitals 
was  the  personnel  itself.  Those  selected  for  the  permanent  group  at 
the  summit,  with  Monahan,  were  Alexander  A.  McKenzie  and  Salva¬ 
tore  Pagliuca  ("Sal”  to  his  wide  circle  of  friends) .  A  newspaper  article 
gave  this  description  of  the  party: 

It  takes  a  lot  of  ice  and  snow  to  keep  Monahan  happy.  He  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Alaskan  combat  with  Mt.  Fairweather  [15,300  feet]  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Bradford  Washburn.  Monahan  is  a  Dartmouth  man,  class  of ’29, 
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and  studied  at  the  Yale  school  of  forestry.  Last  year  he  was  with  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  in  Idaho.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  Mountain  Club,  and  is  at  home  on  skis  and  ice-creepers  and  in  all  sorts 
of  weather.  McKenzie,  who  is  the  expedition’s  radio  operator,  took  his  de¬ 
gree  at  Dartmouth  last  June,  and  while  in  college  became  an  inveterate 
tramper  of  D.O.C.  trails.  Pagliuca,  who  is  an  electrical  and  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer,  is  a  native  of  Naples,  a  former  employee  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Lynn,  and  an  enthusiastic  mountain  climber.4 

These  three  were  fortunate  in  having  as  a  link  to  the  outside  world 
Joe  Dodge  of  Pinkham  Notch  Camps.  Through  his  short-wave  radio 
he  was  in  frequent  communication  with  the  summit  and  with  Blue 
Hill  Observatory  and  with  Albert  F.  Sise  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
a  radio  operator  and  experimenter  of  many  years’  experience.  Dodge 
had  carried  on  meteorological  observations  at  his  home  for  the  prev¬ 
ious  five  years.  Albert  Sise  for  three  winters  had  maintained  thrice- 
weekly  radio  schedules  with  Joe,  thus  providing  the  only  immediate 
communication  from  the  Pinkham  Notch  Camps  to  the  outside. 

A  man  whose  co-operation  and  advice  were  of  immense  and  con¬ 
stant  help  to  the  project  was  Dr.  Charles  F.  Brooks,  at  that  time  best 
known  as  director  of  the  Harvard-Blue  Hill  Observatory  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts. 

Late  September  and  early  October  1932  were  devoted  to  transport¬ 
ing  up  the  auto  road  the  eight-months’  supply  of  food;  weather¬ 
proofing  the  stage  office,  and  installing  the  various  instruments.  Stand¬ 
ardizing  and  adapting  the  meteorological  equipment  to  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  conditions  was  greatly  facilitated  by  S.  P.  Fergusson’s  ten- 
days’  sojourn  at  the  summit. 

The  front  room  of  the  stage  office,  fourteen  by  eighteen  feet,  was 
fitted  up  as  the  observatory  proper.  In  it  were  installed  the  radio 
equipment,  library,  atmospheric -pressure  instruments,  wind-velocity 
and  solar-radiation  recorders,  plotting-board,  writing-benches,  files, 
spare  instruments,  heating-stove,  and  the  usual  paraphernalia  in  such 
a  station.  During  the  early  fall  the  building  was  completely  insulated 
with  Cabot  eel-grass  quilting.  New  floors  wrere  laid,  storm-windows 
fitted,  wiring  installed,  and  every  step  taken  to  insure  the  efficient 
transaction  of  the  observatory  business  despite  the  prevailing  weather 
conditions. 

To  permit  direct  communication  with  the  outside  world,  the  private 
telephone  line,  loaned  by  President  Henry  N.  Teague  of  the  cog  rail¬ 
way,  was  connected  at  Fabyan  with  the  Whitefield  exchange. 
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On  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Washington,  Charles  A.  Buckner, 
winter  caretaker  of  the  Base  Station  of  the  Mount  Washington  Rail¬ 
way,. was  to  operate  a  meteorological  comparison-station. 

Winter  comes  early  to  Mount  Washington.  An  October  blizzard 
kept  the  observatory  party  storm-bound  in  the  valley  for  several  days. 
Then,  on  the  fourteenth,  they  started  for  the  summit.  Winston  Pote 
led  the  convoy  with  Albert  Sise,  breaking  ruts  through  the  frequent 
drifts  for  the  heavily  laden  trucks  to  churn  through  to  the  stage  office. 

Next  day  the  1932  observers  were  visited  by  a  total  of  seventy-five 
persons,  who  came  by  auto  and  afoot  to  view  the  winter  preparations. 
One  interested  old  lady,  upon  learning  that  the  young  scientists  were 
about  to  make  their  first  pilot  balloon  ascension,  and  assuming  that 
one  of  them  would  ride  away  with  the  balloon,  exclaimed,  ffMy  God  !”5 

During  another  snowstorm  on  18  October  two  sterling  mountain¬ 
eers,  Bill  Macdonald  and  Norman  Vaughan,  arrived  at  the  summit. 
The  same  day  Joe  Dodge  returned  with  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  was  to 
aid  in  setting  up  the  instruments.  This  was  an  old  story  to  this  weather- 
wise  man,  who  in  1926  served  as  aerologist  of  the  First  Greenland 
Expedition  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  addition  to  his  former 
meteorological  work  on  Mount  Washington,  Mr.  Fergusson  had  built 
the  meteorograph  for  the  Mount  Rose  station  in  Nevada,  and  for  El 
Misti  in  Peru. 

While  the  usual  observatory  day  lasted  from  6  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.,  there 
were  many  occasions  when  a  twenty-four-hour  watch  was  maintained. 
These  were  nights  when  unusual  clarity  of  the  air  made  long-distance 
observations  possible;  or  when  the  northern  lights  were  on  a  rampage 
and  had  to  be  photographed  and  recorded;  or  nights  when  storms 
swept  over  the  summit  with  such  violence  as  to  threaten  to  carry  away 
the  building  or  blow  chunks  of  ice  or  frost  through  a  window;  or  when 
extremely  low  temperatures  forced  the  running  of  a  red-hot  stove, 
which  might  result  in  an  overheated  chimney.  Fire  was  an  ever-present 
menace,  for  a  fiery  chimney  might  well  cause  the  swift  destruction  of 
the  observatory  and  its  occupants. 

For  heat,  they  had  a  Cannon  stove  burning  soft  coal.  The  smoke 
pipe  went  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  up  into  the  bunkroom,  where 
it  elbowed  into  the  chimney,  giving  the  sleeping  quarters  added 
warmth.  Resembling  an  old-fashioned  railroad-station  heater  and 
looking  much  like  that  ancient  engine  of  Mount  Washington  railway 
fame,  the  new  stove  was  promptly  christened  ffPeppersass.”  So  effi¬ 
cient  was  this  stove  that,  with  an  outside  temperature  of  150,  it  was 
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easy  to  run  the  thermometer  up  to  1150  three  feet  from  the  stove  and 
950  in  the  farthest  corner.  The  big  problem  was  to  keep  a  lower,  stead¬ 
ier,  and  more  healthful  temperature,  and  to  lessen  the  tremendous 
variations  of  temperature  to  which  the  men  were  exposed  every  time 
they  stepped  outside. 

The  study  of  the  formation  and  nature  of  frost  feathers  and  rime — 
frozen  droplets  of  moisture — was  one  of  the  minor  objects  of  the  group. 
On  22  October,  with  a  wind  velocity  of  114  miles  an  hour,  the  frost¬ 
work  on  exposed  objects  had  extended  to  thirty -nine  inches  in  length. 

How  rapidly  winter  engulfs  the  mountain  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  on 
3  November,  three  weeks  after  the  cog  railway  stopped  bringing  pas¬ 
sengers  to  the  summit,  four-foot  drifts  of  powdery  snow  had  accumu¬ 
lated  in  front  of  the  Summit  House.6 

A  new  member  was  added  to  the  observatory  staff  on  the  first  of 
November  when  the  men  were  joined  by  Nanook,  an  Eskimo  sled  dog, 
one  of  Florence  Clark’s  team  on  all  three  of  her  Mount  Washington 
ascents  in  1932.  It  was  a  wild  drive  by  auto  to  the  summit  with  the 
dog,  for  the  blinding  snow  cut  off  all  vision.  With  A1  Sise  at  the  wheel, 
two  men  on  the  rear  fenders,  and  Nanook  chained  in  front,  they  man¬ 
aged  to  make  the  grade.  Nanook’s  black  body,  as  he  tugged  ahead  in 
the  center  of  the  road,  was  a  reliable  target  as  the  auto  crept  across  the 
barely  discernible  Home  Stretch  Flat. 

One  difference  between  this  observatory  group  and  the  one  of  1870 
was  the  type  of  food  served— a  striking  contrast  being  found  in  this 
1932  Thanksgiving  dinner  menu:  roast  turkey,  apple-nut  dressing, 
cranberry  sauce,  baked  potato,  figs,  dates,  fruit  pudding,  mountain- 
frozen  ice  cream  and  fig  pudding ! 

And  here  is  a  tale  of  Christmas  preparations,  simply  told  as  a  rou¬ 
tine  part  of  a  winter’s  work,  and  yet  bordering  closely  on  the  tragic. 
Only  thorough  knowledge  of  Mount  Washington,  unusual  experience 
in  winter  climbing  combined  with  more  than  ordinary  strength,  cour¬ 
age,  and  will  power  saved  these  men  from  certain  destruction.  Bob 
Monahan  and  McKenzie  had  gone  down  the  road  to  meet  two  men 
who  were  bringing  two  sixty -pound  loads  of  Christmas  mail  and  sup¬ 
plies.  They  met  below  tree  line  near  the  Jenny  Lind  Bridge,  named  in 
memory  of  the  great  prima  donna  who  was  so  enthralled  by  the  view 
from  this  point  that  it  is  said  she  had  the  carriage  wheels  blocked 
while  she  sang  a  spontaneous  selection.  Before  the  two  summit  men 
shouldered  their  packs  and  started  upwards,  they  cut  and  lashed  to 
one  of  the  packboards  a  five -foot  spruce  as  a  Christmas  tree. 
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As  the  storm  grew  rapidly  more  severe,  the  driving  snow  and  dense 
fog  made  visibility  almost  impossible.  On  Home  Stretch  Flat  they 
wandered  off  the  road  with  a  stiff  wind  at  their  backs.  Realizing  that 
following  the  easy  way  of  going  with  the  wind  would  almost  certainly 
cost  them  their  lives,  they  forced  their  way  against  the  wind  and  finally 
struck  the  road  just  as  a  muffled  shot  and  a  dim  light  showed  where 
Sal  Pagliuca  was  approaching  in  search  of  them.  The  three  young 
scientists  reached  their  summit  home  at  half-past  nine,  after  plowing 
through  a  five -foot  drift  blocking  the  door,  which  Sal  declared  he  had 
shoveled  out  three  times  already. 

Monahan  added:  ffOur  first  impressions  were  a  kitchen  full  of 
Christmas  pies  which  Sal  had  baked  during  our  absence  and  Joe’s 
anxious  voice  coming  over  the  radiophone.”7 

The  winter  produced  a  great  mass  of  information,  the  meaning  of 
much  of  which  remained  to  be  determined  later.  That  regarding  the 
geological  and  chemical  nature  of  snow  sediment,  for  example,  was 
later  analyzed  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  there 
is  interest  in  the  collection  of  atmospheric  dirt  observed  on  the  arrival 
of  frost  storms.  Rime,  when  collected,  looks  as  clean  as  the  sky.  When 
it  is  thawed,  there  appears  a  residue,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  gray. 
Some  of  the  rime  from  the  summit  was  filtered  and  the  sediment  sent 
to  M.I.T.  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  atmospheric  dust. 

On  12  April  1933  came  the  blue  snowstorm.  The  snow  fell  white, 
the  only  storm  since  November  that  came  without  wind.  After  it  had 
fallen  the  snow  on  the  summit,  as  well  as  that  at  the  Pinkham  Notch 
Camp,  and  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  was  found  to  be  blue.  When 
shoveling  the  snow  away  from  the  garage  near  the  summit  the  men 
found  there,  too,  to  their  astonishment,  that  the  snow  was  blue.  Every 
hole  in  the  snow  was  filled  with  blue.  Footprints  were  filled  with  blue. 
Pagliuca  discovered  it;  he  thought  it  was  a  reflection  of  the  sky.  But 
the  sky  was  black  with  fog.  He  and  McKenzie  took  a  pail  of  snow  into 
the  house  and  melted  it,  and  the  pail  was  filled  with  blue.  Windows  of 
the  observatory  plastered  with  the  snow  looked  like  blue  stained  glass. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  blue  color  was  caused  by  quantities  of 
extremely  fine  volcanic  dust  that  had  been  swept  through  the  strato¬ 
sphere,  perhaps  from  as  far  away  as  Java,  and  finally  deposited  through 
the  medium  of  a  snowstorm. 

Shapes  of  snowflakes  told  the  observers  the  height  of  the  clouds 
from  which  they  fell.  Snowflakes,  of  course,  can  be  classified;  they 
have  names.  It  wasn’t  possible  to  do  much  classifying  on  the  summit, 
for  there  the  flakes  were  whipped  to  pieces  by  the  wind. 


Summit  buildings  encased  in  frost. 


YTeather  observatory  staff  1932-33,  from 

Joseph  B.  Dodge, 


left:  Alexander  McKenzie,  Robert  S.  Monahan, 
and  Salvatore  Pagliuca. 


Frost  feathers  at  the  summit. 
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As  to  why  Mount  Washington  weather  is  so  abnormally  severe, 
Pagliuca8  commented  that  the  mountain  is  in  a  region  of  frequent 
storms,  where  disturbances  from  the  Great  Lakes  region  or  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  are  likely  to  converge.  Also  Mount  Washington  is  near 
enough  to  the  ocean  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  fast-moving,  often  very 
severe,  coastal  storms,  and  is  near  enough  to  Newfoundland  to  be 
affected  by  quasi-stationary  storms  which  are  so  active  there. 

The  length  and  severity  of  storms  on  Mount  Washington  are  greater 
partly  because  of  its  altitude,  but  also  because  of  its  location  at  the 
center  of  a  mountain  range  stretching  from  north  to  south  which  acts 
as  a  barrier  to  prevailing  westerly  winds. 

At  the  level  of  Mount  Washington,  condensation  is  very  frequent. 
As  a  result,  moisture  being  blown  up  over  the  upper  slopes  is  cooled 
and  condensed,  forming  frequent  low  clouds  or  cloud  caps  over  the 
summit.  Therefore,  fog  is  frequently  experienced  at  the  summit.  Dur¬ 
ing  1933  fog  was  recorded  318  days,  or  87  per  cent  of  all  days,  and  in 
2600  hours,  or  52.5  per  cent  of  all  hours. 

According  to  Pagliuca,  the  rigor  of  Mount  Washington  weather  is 
due  to  the  frequent  combination  of  very  low  temperatures  occurring 
with  winds  of  superhurricane  force,  often  with  a  smother  of  snow  fill¬ 
ing  the  air.  The  resulting  "cooling  power”  exceeds  that  at  practically 
any  other  place  where  the  climate  has  been  observed. 

Wind  velocity  averages  about  4°  miles  an  hour  for  the  year,  with 
frequent  prolonged  spells  of  100  miles  per  hour,  and  extremes  of  200 
miles  per  hour  or  over.  The  total  amount  of  sunshine  at  the  summit  is 
rather  limited. 

On  30  May  1933  the  first  year  of  the  second  Mount  Washington 
Observatory  ended.  It  was  a  year  rich  in  scientific  research,  but  richer, 
perhaps,  in  the  memories  of  three  young  men  who  had  the  vision  of 
the  pioneers  and  explorers  who  first  made  the  White  Mountains  ten- 
antable,  and  the  hardihood  of  the  early  settlers  who  hewed  home¬ 
steads  from  forests. 

Robert  Monahan  was  recalled  to  active  duty  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  when  camps  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  were 
being  established  throughout  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  in 
May  and  June  of  1933.  At  first  in  charge  of  the  thirty-five-man  side 
camp  at  Darby  Field  in  Pinkham  Notch  during  the  summer  of  1933 
and  superintendent  the  following  winter  of  the  two-hundred-man 
camp  at  Wild  River,  whose  territory  then  included  the  Presidential 
Range,  he  directed  much  of  the  initial  work  undertaken  by  the  CCC  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Washington. 
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After  fifteen  years  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  he  returned  to 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  in  1947  as  College  Forester  in  charge  of 
the  27,000-acre  Dartmouth  College  Grant  in  northern  Coos  County 
and  as  Manager  of  College  Outing  Properties. 

After  two  years  as  chief  observer  on  the  summit,  Salvatore  Pagliuca 
left  to  take  up  postgraduate  work  in  meteorology  at  M.I.T.  He  became 
chief  observer  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory  in  1935.  In  1938  he  found¬ 
ed  the  Yankee  Network  Weather  Service  and  directed  it  until  it 
was  closed  in  December  1941.  After  a  brief  service  as  district  fore¬ 
caster  with  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  at  the  East  Boston  Air¬ 
port  he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Forces  and  in  April  1942  assigned  to  headquarters  in  Washington  in 
the  Weather  Directorate.  He  was  promoted  to  major  the  following 
January.  He  was  killed  in  a  jeep  accident  while  in  the  service  of  his 
adopted  country  on  30  October  1944,  while  testing  weather  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Army  Air  Force  on  Mount  Mitchell  in  the  Pisga  National 
Forest,  North  Carolina. 

Alex  McKenzie  continued  for  four  years  with  the  new  observatory, 
becoming  radio  operator  and  editor  of  the  News  Bulletin. 

After  the  successful  winter  that  Messrs.  Monahan,  McKenzie,  and 
Pagliuca  spent  on  the  summit  as  weather  observers,  there  was  no 
good  reason  to  stop,  and  there  was  excellent  reason  for  continuing, 
for  the  data  then  obtained  were  proving  of  value  in  forecasting.  This 
was  especially  true  because  they  were  made  immediately  available  by 
radio  from  Joseph  Dodge  in  Pinkham  to  Albert  Sise  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts.  Sise  soon  established  a  radio  station  on  Blue  Hill,  in 
Milton,  Massachusetts,  through  which  the  reports  from  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  could  be  received  directly  on  the  longest  regularly  used  five- 
meter  radio  path  in  the  world,  142  miles. 

Another  important  reason  for  continuing  the  observatory  was  radio 
experimentation  in  ultra  high  frequencies,  in  which  Henry  S.  Shaw 
and  Arthur  E.  Bent,  both  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  participated. 

For  the  first  five  years  the  observatory  occupied  the  stage  office.  It 
was  during  this  period,  on  12  April  1934,  that  the  greatest  blow  ever 
recorded  in  the  world  spun  the  anemometer,  perched  ten  feet  above 
the  ridgepole  of  the  Mount  Washington  Observatory,  at  the  unheard- 
of  rate  of  231  miles  per  hour. 

Previous  to  this  anemometers  had  a  habit  of  blowing  away  when 
velocities  approached  the  150-miles -per-hour  speed.  Therefore,  many 
scientists  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  But  verification  of  it 
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came  from  Dr.  Charles  F.  Brooks,  who,  in  the  fall  of  1933,  became 
president  of  the  Mount  Washington  Observatory.  His  story  follows : 

The  report  of  the  231  m.p.h.  extreme  true  velocity  of  wind  on  Mt.  Wash¬ 
ington,  April  12,  1934,  is  correct,  probably  to  within  10  m.p.h.  The  prev¬ 
ious  maximum  observed  there  was  164  m.p.h.  on  April  5,  1933.  The  new 
high  record  was  made  with  a  rugged  anemometer  of  improved  design. 

Two  men  timed  the  wind  on  Mount  Washington,  and  I  timed  it  (by 
radio)  at  Blue  Hill  shortly  before  the  maximum,  getting  216  m.p.h.  for  the 
fastest  0.4  miles.  The  231 -m.p.h.  velocity  was  for  the  fastest  0.1  mile,  as 
represented  by  three  1  /30-mile  contacts  timed  by  stopwatch.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  mile  was  about  225  m.p.h.,  the  fastest  for  5  min.  was  188  m.p.h.,  the 
fastest  for  a  whole  hour  was  173  m.p.h.,  and  the  average  velocity  for  the 
fastest  24  hr.  was  129  m.p.h.,  April  11—12.  All  these  figures  appear  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  highest  velocity  of  natural  wind  ever  measured.9 

Dr.  Brooks  comments  that  these  velocities  do  not  represent  the 
highest  wind  that  has  occurred,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  infer  from 
wind  effects  that  velocities  exceeding  250  m.p.h.,  even  up  to  500  m.p.h., 
occur  in  tornadoes.  In  the  opinion  of  the  observers  on  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington,  this  231 -m.p.h.  wind  did  not  represent  unprecedented  condi¬ 
tions,  but,  owing  to  mechanical  difficulties,  it  had  until  this  time  been 
impossible  to  measure  winds  of  such  velocity.  The  record  velocity  was 
obtained  at  a  height  of  ten  feet  above  the  top  of  the  observatory  build¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  the  steep  southeast  slope  of  the  mountain,  up  which 
the  wind  came.  In  the  free  air  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  velocity  ex¬ 
ceeded  half  that  on  the  mountain. 

It  is  pertinent  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  density  of  the  air  on  Mt. 
Washington  is  only  about  three-quarters  that  at  sea-level,  so  that  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  231 -mile  wand  must  be  discounted  to  the  equivalent  of  about  a 
180-mile  wind  at  sea  level.  Furthermore,  when  comparing  this  with  hurri¬ 
cane  wind  pressures,  the  weight  of  the  flying  rain  and  sea  spray  on  a  coast 
must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  hurricane’s  wind  pressure.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  wind  force  in  the  worst  West  Indian  hurricanes  equals  or  exceeds 
that  measured  recently  on  Mt.  Washington.10 

Contrasts  between  mountain-top  and  valley  wind  conditions  during 
the  storm  are  indicated  in  this  news  item  from  Berlin,  New  Hampshire : 

With  a  reported  maximum  of  231  miles  an  hour  at  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  on  Thursday,  the  velocity  in  the  city  and  surrounding  valleys 
wTas  estimated  at  about  fifty  miles  per  hour  by  Edward  Fenn,  Brown  Com¬ 
pany  research  laboratory  observer. 

The  upper  air  disturbances  were  terrific  during  that  day  and  had  it  not 
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been  for  the  high  mountains  surrounding  the  city,  it  is  thought  that  the 
wind  damage  might  have  resembled  a  cyclone  wreck.  As  it  was  no  serious 
damage  was  reported.11 

How  can  one  visualize  a  231 -mile  blow?  Not  by  any  ordinary  stand¬ 
ard  of  known  weather.  For  such  winds  just  don’t  happen  down  on  the 
ground.  One  such  wind  would  reduce  any  city  in  the  world  to  a  hope¬ 
less  shambles.  That,  perhaps,  gives  some  realization  of  what  a  super- 
super  hurricane  is  like  and  how  rugged  the  buildings  on  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  must  be  to  live  out  such  a  gale.  Two  reasons  for  their  survival 
are  these :  every  building  is  chained  or  bolted  to  the  rocks;  and  during 
the  winter  every  structure  is  solidly  buttressed  with  ice  and  hard- 
packed  snow,  adding  immeasurably  to  its  sturdiness  and  to  its  wind- 
resistant  qualities. 

By  1936  the  observatory  had  outgrown  its  building,  and  had  be¬ 
come  too  important  to  continue  with  informal  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion.  So  in  that  year  the  observatory  was  incorporated  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  as  a  scientific  institution  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  And  the  following 
year  Colonel  Henry  N.  Teague,  then  president  of  the  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  Railway,  built  the  present  observatory  building — known  as  the 
"strongest  frame  building  in  the  United  States.”  To  avoid  wind  dam¬ 
age,  extra  precautions  were  taken.  Dr.  Brooks  wrote: 

The  observatory  wants  to  take  no  chances  of  being  blown  away  if  another 
200-mile-an-hour  wind  comes  along!  In  .  .  .  [the]  1934  [blow],  the  stage 
office  danced  about  as  much  as  its  heavy  chains  would  permit,  and  its  walls 
now  and  then  bellowsed  in  and  out.  The  pressure  inside  the  building  varied 
between  gusts  by  0.2  inches  on  the  barometer.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
change  of  pressure  of  a  ton  on  the  surface  of  the  building  in  the  course  of  a 
few  seconds.12 

For  the  framework  of  the  building,  9  X  10 -inch  railroad  beams  were 
used.  These  beams,  twenty -four  feet  in  length,  form  the  trestle-work 
of  the  railway.  When  replaced  by  new  timbers,  the  old  ones  were 
sawed  to  twenty-two  feet  and  mortised  for  the  new  building. 

To  tie  the  basal  frame  of  the  new  building  to  the  mountain-top,  ten 
long  bolts  were  extended  downward  at  least  five  feet  into  rock  or  into 
huge  blocks  of  concrete  poured  into  holes  among  the  rocks.  The  cor¬ 
ners  of  this  frame  were  bound  with  heavy  diagonal  steel  rods.  Twelve 
big  uprights,  suitably  connected  by  horizontal  timbers  at  the  level  of 
the  second  floor,  and  all  braced  by  6  X  6-inch  timbers,  formed  the 
frame.  The  roof  rafters  were  3  x8s  closely  spaced.  Dr.  Brooks  wrote: 
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ffIt  is  obvious  that  if  the  building  is  to  blow  away  it  will  have  to  go  as 
a  unit  and  take  a  chunk  of  the  top  of  the  mountain  with  it.”13 

Double  plate-glass  windows,  several  of  them  fitted  with  thermo¬ 
couples,  have  proved  their  strength  and  insulating  qualities.  The  walls 
consisted  of  a  layer  of  shingles,  much  overlapped,  two  layers  of  board¬ 
ing,  two  layers  of  paper,  one  layer  of  Cabot  quilting,  and  one  layer  of 
fireproof  wallboard. 

Heat  for  the  observatory  is  supplied  from  a  hot-air  oil  furnace,  and 
water  from  a  2500-gallon  tank  inside  the  building,  filled  with  water 
from  the  Base  Station  by  the  pump  that  furnishes  water  to  the  Sum¬ 
mit  House.  Most  drinking  water  comes  from  melting  rime  over  the 
kitchen  stove.  Comfortable  living  and  working  quarters  fill  the  build¬ 
ing  to  capacity. 

Early  in  the  project  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  became  in¬ 
terested,  and  from  1936  to  1951  furnished  about  half  the  observer 
personnel  and  much  of  the  scientific  equipment.  Several  hundred  in¬ 
dividuals  joined  the  observatory  as  contributing  members.  Many  mer¬ 
chants  offered  discounts  on  purchases;  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  several  years,  donated  $  1200  to  $  1500  a  year,  and  contracts  with 
several  industrial  concerns  for  scientific  experiments  added  to  the 
revenue. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  set  up  an  improved  design  of  an  air¬ 
plane  wing  de-icer  boot,  and  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Signal 
Corps,  the  Navy  Department,  the  Polaroid  Corporation,  the  Douglas 
Aircraft  Company,  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Company,  and  the  S.  Morgan  Smith  Company  (wind  tur¬ 
bines)  have  all  had  individual  research  projects  there. 

Research  parties  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  have 
used  the  facilities  of  the  observatory  and  have  loaned  apparatus.  The 
Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory  of  Harvard  University  supplied 
the  original  weather -checking  equipment  and  has  since  been  continu¬ 
ously  financing  and  directing  the  meteorological  research  program  of 
the  observatory,  jointly  with  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  since 
1936  and  with  the  Air  Force  since  1944. 

The  observatory’s  development  of  shielded  precipitation  gauges,  so 
made  that  the  wind  sweep  doesn’t  lead  to  errors  in  amount  of  catch  of 
snow  or  rain,  has  been  important  to  correct  weather  reports  from  the 
mountain. 

Mount  Washington  is  so  located  that  it  gives  a  picture  of  storm  condi¬ 
tions  developing  for  New  England.  The  observatory  staff  have  watched 
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storms  so  long  that  they  know  now  that  if  the  wind  on  the  summit  is 
blowing  from  the  northwest  at  100  miles  an  hour  or  more,  the  low¬ 
lands  of  central  and  southern  New  England  cannot  get  a  heavy  snow¬ 
storm,  no  matter  what  the  other  indications  are. 

This  is,  of  course,  merely  one  of  the  varied  weather  facts  that  have 
come  from  studies  made  on  Mount  Washington.  They  are  all  helpful 
in  the  prediction  of  New  England  weather,  and  in  forewarning  air¬ 
craft  and  shipping  of  impending  storms. 

Two  natural  questions  are:  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  observatory; 
and  what  is  its  real  value?  The  chief  reasons  for  its  existence  are  the 
weather  observations,  the  scientific  work,  and  the  contributions  to 
public  safety.  It  might  be  thought  that  weather  observations  could  be 
made  more  comfortably  from  somewhere  else  rather  than  a  perch 
atop  the  mountain  with  a  reputation  for  having  the  world’s  worst 
weather.  This  idea  was  held  until  recent  years,  when  speculation 
turned  to  questions  of  what  was  happening  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
earth,  and  how  disturbances  in  the  stratosphere  might  affect  weather 
in  our  own  cities.  So  the  science  of  aerology  developed,  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  Armed  Forces  making  daily  observations  of  the  upper 
air  by  means  of  airplanes  and  radiosonde  balloons  which  signalled 
back  the  weather  by  radio  from  heights  even  exceeding  50,000  feet. 
As  an  addition  to  these  studies,  it  is  valuable  to  know  the  weather, 
wind  velocity,  temperature,  and  precipitation  on  so  exposed  a  spot  as 
Mount  Washington  where  a  continuous  record  (which  balloons  can¬ 
not  give)  can  be  kept. 

This  location,  also,  is  of  great  importance  in  radio  experimentation. 
Ultra  short  waves  are  affected  in  certain  ways  by  the  height  of  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  partly  because  of  this  that  the  observatory  has  been  able 
to  establish  new  long-distance  records  with  these  waves.  Then  there 
has  developed  a  series  of  other  experiments,  of  great  value  to  aviation, 
that  will  be  spoken  of  in  later  chapters. 

Men  who  work  hard  on  a  mountain  top  must  eat  heartily.  One  of  the 
paradoxes  of  life  on  a  frigid  peak  is  that  the  observatory  men  never 
lose  their  taste  for  ice  cream.  The  making  of  it  is  also  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Mount  Washington.  ffAll  that  is  necessary  is  a  good  swift  kick. 
At  a  low  temperature  a  slight  jar  will  cause  freezing  water  to  crystallize 
— and  presto!  ice  cream.  The  crew  whip  up  a  batch  of  cream,  place  it 
in  the  outer  entry  or  in  the  observation  tower  to  cool.  Then  the  next 
man  who  goes  by  to  make  an  observation  just  kicks  the  pan  or  jar.  And 
the  stuff  freezes  nicely.  Tastes  good,  too.”14 

In  the  spring  of  1949  sweeping  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
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observatory  were  made,  to  the  end  of  allowing  a  wider  program  of  re¬ 
search  to  be  undertaken,  and  to  permit  participation  in  the  program 
of  research  by  colleges  and  universities  and  other  institutions.  The 
Board  of  Directors  was  replaced  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  not  to  exceed 
twenty -seven  in  number.  Five  to  seven  trustees  are  now  elected  among 
persons  nominated  by  the  members;  the  other  candidates  for  the 
trusteeships  to  be  designated  by  the  presidents  of  the  institutions 
mentioned  above. 

Changes  among  the  officers  included  the  election  of  General  Bowen 
as  vice-president,  and  of  Livingston  Lansing,  Pulaski,  New  York,  as 
secretary.  Dr.  Wallace  E.  Howell  of  Harvard  University  was  named 
director  of  the  observatory,  Dr.  Brooks  and  Joe  Dodge  continuing  as 
president  and  treasurer,  respectively.  Dr.  Howell  has  become  widely 
known  for  his  work  as  official  rainmaker  for  the  city  of  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  severe  drought. 

Besides  the  Board  of  Trustees,  there  was  appointed  an  Advisory 
Board  of  eminent  scientists.  This  board  included  two  geologists,  Dr. 
Marland  P.  Billings  of  Harvard  and  Dr.  Richard  P.  Goldthwait  of 
Ohio  State  University;  Dr.  Henry  I.  Baldwin  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Forestry  Department;  Stuart  K.  Harris,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Boston 
University;  Greenleaf  W.  Pickard,  an  expert  in  radio;  and  the  Harvard 
astronomer,  Dr.  Harlow  Shapley. 

In  addition  to  its  purely  scientific  work,  the  observatory  serves  the 
public  in  many  ways.  For  example,  to  promote  skiing,  and  render  it 
more  safe,  the  Weather  Bureau,s  forecasts  for  the  Wffiite  Mountain 
area  are  broadcast  twice  daily  from  the  observatory.  Also,  weather  and 
skiing  conditions  at  Cannon  Mountain,  Fabyan,  and  Pinkham  are  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  observatory  by  radio,  and  rebroadcast  on  request.  Mount 
Washington  weather  is  broadcast  from  the  summit  every  three  hours 
day  and  night,  and  twice  daily  from  Boston.  The  Boston  Globe  pub¬ 
lishes  the  current  weather  on  the  mountain.  The  observatory  s  broad¬ 
casts  also  aid  the  Weather  Bureau  in  its  storm  forecasting. 

Safety  on  the  mountain  is  aided  by  the  observatory  s  radio  and  its 
staff  of  rugged  men,  who  answer  many  calls  for  assistance.  For  in¬ 
stance,  during  1948,  these  men  helped  at  least  seventeen  persons  in 
trouble,  and  with  the  observatory’s  effective  fire-fighting  equipment 
once  saved  the  Summit  House  from  destruction  by  fire. 

One  of  the  points  of  interest  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  is 
the  "goofers’  room”  in  the  observatory,  with  exhibits,  that  has  been 

visited  by  more  than  10,000  persons  in  one  summer. 

One  of  the  observatory  staff  states  that  it  is  now  an  accepted  fact 
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that  Mount  Washington  Observatory  is  the  outstanding  mountain 
meteorological  research  station  in  the  world.  Its  experimental  work 
has  been  responsible  for  the  inauguration  of  the  large  government 
research  program  now  in  progress,  and  involving  expenditures  of 
$100,000  or  more  annually  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  observatory’s  pioneering  and  the  state’s  financial  and 
moral  support,  there  would  probably  be  nothing  on  the  summit  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  but  snow,  frost  feathers,  and  wind. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  throughout  the  history  of  the  observa¬ 
tory,  the  men  who  have  worked  there  have  received  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  have  made  them  outstanding  in  their  later  fields  of  work. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  them  went  directly  into,  or  into  work  con¬ 
nected  with,  the  armed  forces,  their  wanderings  taking  them  from 
Hawaii  to  Syria  and  from  the  Antarctic  to  Alaska  and  northern  Green¬ 
land.  They  are  one  and  all  loyal  to  their  "old  home”  on  the  summit, 
and  as  one  of  them  writes :  "The  general  feeling  of  these  men  'out  in 
the  world’  is  that  although  the  mountain  was  a  four-letter  word  be¬ 
ginning  with  fh’  while  they  were  here,  it  now  would  be  heaven  to  get 
hack  to  it.”15 
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ARLY  in  1936  a  group  of  three  Yankee  Network  engineers 
took  a  trip  to  New  York  City  in  order  to  see  and  hear  for  them- 
.  ,yj  selves  Major  Armstrong’s  remarkable  new  invention  of  fm — a 


fantastic  development  which  was  to  permit  absolutely  clear  reception 
of  radio  programs  even  with  a  thunderstorm  crashing  outside  or  an 
electric  razor  broadcasting  its  raucous  racket  in  the  same  room.  The 
party  included  Albert  F.  Sise,  who  was  to  become  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  Mount  Washington  transmitter,  and  who  had  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  Weather  Bureau  and  other  scientific  developments  on  the 
summit. 

A  direct  result  of  this  initial  experience  with  fm  was  the  enthusiasm 
that  was  passed  along  to  John  Shepard  ill,  president  of  the  Yankee 
Network.  He  accepted  readily  the  idea  that  here  was  the  answer  to 
many  of  radio’s  most  baffling  problems.  Here  was  the  only  means  by 
which  a  really  improved  radio  service  could  be  provided  for  the  public. 

So,  in  the  spring  of  1937,  the  Yankee  Network  embarked  upon  a 
program  designed  to  provide  this  new  fm  service  to  practically  all  of 
the  rural  sections  of  New  England,  as  well  as  to  the  most  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  urban  centers. 


Height  is  a  dominant  factor  in  this  new  system  of  radio  broadcasting. 
In  fm  the  frequencies  involved  are  controlled  by  the  quasi  theory  of 
line  of  sight.  Or,  to  put  it  perhaps  more  simply,  you  can  broadcast 
fm  to  the  horizon.  Naturally,  the  high,  barren  summit  of  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  appeared  to  be  a  favorable  location. 

From  this  point  at  least  2,000,000  people,  mostly  in  rural  areas, 
could  be  furnished  with  satisfactory,  interference -free  radio  service. 
With  their  regular  radios  practically  all  these  people  were  forced  "off 
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the  air”  for  days  at  a  time  because  of  the  topography  of  the  area,  dog- 
day  weather,  electric  storms,  and  the  minor  interference  of  electrical 
gadgets  in  the  homes  of  their  neighbors. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  the  engineers  faced  in 
building  a  station  on  this  exposed  peak,  6288  feet  above  sea  level,  was 
the  notoriously  bad  weather.  Not  only  were  there  serious  problems  of 
building  a  station  that  would  withstand  the  bufferings  of  the  hurricane- 
type  gales  and  ice  storms,  but,  they  asked,  "Will  it  be  possible  to 
maintain  a  radio  station  here  through  the  winter?” 

Their  courage  and  confidence  were  confirmed  in  the  fact  that,  at 
this  bleak  and  inhospitable  arctic  outpost,  the  Yankee  Network  dared 
to  spend  $35,000  in  1937  in  the  belief  that  fm  held  the  key  to  the 
future  of  radio  broadcasting.  Space  was  rented  in  the  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  Observatory’s  brand  new  building,  and  the  experimental 
broadcasting  station  at  Squantum,  Massachusetts,  which  operated  on 
the  same  microwaves  that  fm  would  use,  was  moved  to  the  summit  to 
be  housed  with  its  operators  in  the  weather  building. 

Land  was  leased  from  the  Mount  Washington  Railway  Company, 
and  the  erection  of  an  antenna  tower  was  commenced.  This  tower  was 
to  be  ninety  feet  high  and  had  to  be  especially  designed  and  braced  to 
withstand  the  supertornado  winds.  The  hardships  encountered  in 
building  this  tower  are  difficult  to  describe. 

First,  all  the  materials  for  building  had  to  be  hauled  up  the  eight 
miles  of  automobile  road  by  truck  or  sent  up  the  cog  railroad  by  flat¬ 
car.  There  wasn’t  even  any  sand  or  crushed  rock  on  the  summit  suit¬ 
able  for  concrete.  All  this  was  trucked  from  the  city  of  Berlin,  twenty- 
nine  miles  away.  Concrete  stone,  which  would  have  cost  normally 
$1.00  to  $1.50  per  cubic  yard  on  an  ordinary  construction  job,  cost 
$  18.00  for  each  cubic  yard  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  the  summit.  Other 
building  materials  were  proportionally  high-priced. 

Erection  of  the  massive  tower  occupied  all  the  possible  working 
days  of  1937  and  1938.  The  tower  has  four  legs  and  is  made  of  the 
heaviest  steel  girders.  Each  leg  is  buried  in  a  mass  of  concrete  eight 
feet  square  and  eight  feet  deep  in  the  ground.  The  top  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  of  the  mountain  is  just  a  huge  mass  of  broken  boulders,  some  of 
them  as  large  as  a  house,  some  much  smaller,  but  all  are  moved  a  bit 
during  the  years  by  the  heavy  frost  action.  Consequently,  deep  pits 
had  to  be  blasted  out  of  this  mass  for  the  tower  foundations.  The  holes 
were  finally  completed  and  late  one  afternoon  were  prepared  for  the 
concrete  to  be  poured  the  next  morning. 

But  when  the  morning  came,  a  very  heavy  overnight  rain  had  filled 
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the  excavations  with  water.  Before  they  could  be  pumped  out,  the 
water  froze.  Live  steam  had  to  be  used  to  thaw  this  mass  of  ice  in  order 
to  empty  the  holes  and  pour  the  cement.  When  the  structural  steel 
work  was  started,  early  fall  storms,  or  sometimes  just  clouds  which 
often  cap  the  mountain,  would  deposit  a  layer  of  rime  over  the  steel. 

Before  the  erection  crew  could  go  to  work  in  the  mornings  it  was 
often  necessary  to  melt  off  this  accumulation  by  means  of  live  steam. 
Because  there  was  no  adequate  supply  of  water  on  the  summit,  all 
water  for  producing  steam  as  well  as  for  concrete  mixing  had  to  be 
brought  up  the  eight-mile  auto  road  by  trucks.  One  morning  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1937,  when  the  tower  was  only  partly  completed,  the  men  awoke 
to  find  that  a  torrent  of  rain  had  washed  out  a  good  portion  of  the 
road,  making  it  necessary  to  rebuild  large  sections  in  order  to  trans¬ 
port  necessary  supplies  and  water  to  the  summit. 

The  road  company  worked  their  crew  from  the  bottom  up  and  the 
construction  crew  worked  from  the  top  down  until  they  met.  This  was 
after  the  normal  season  for  travel  on  the  road  had  ended.  The  steel- 
erection  crew  was  able  to  work  only  six  days  out  of  eighteen  spent  on 
the  summit  and  then  only  under  exceedingly  stormy  conditions.  And 
early  in  November,  after  the  steel  crew  had  risked  their  lives  putting 
on  a  large  steel  plate  during  a  fifty-mile-an-hour  gale  (the  best  day  in 
the  week),  construction  had  to  be  halted  because  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather. 

In  the  meantime,  five  2000-gallon  storage  tanks  had  been  buried  in 
the  mountainside  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  below  the  summit  to 
provide  storage  space  for  10,000  gallons  of  gasoline.  This  was  suffi¬ 
cient  fuel  to  run  the  electric -power-generating  plant  the  six  winter 
months,  when  both  the  auto  road  and  the  railroad  are  impassable,  and 
the  only  method  of  going  up  or  down  the  mountain  was  on  foot. 

So,  during  the  fall  of  1937,  radio  station  W1XER  went  on  the  air, 
with  500  watts  power  and  a  temporary  antenna.  The  station  was  used 
during  the  winters  of  1937  and  1938  and  the  early  part  of  1939  to 
transmit  weather  reports  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  to 
the  Yankee  Network  studios  in  Boston.  It  also  provided  the  long- 
sought  opportunity  to  observe  how  an  fm  station  using  the  same  wave¬ 
lengths  might  be  expected  to  perform  from  such  a  location.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  provided  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  different  forms  of 
antennas  under  unusually  severe  conditions.  No  one  had  ever  con¬ 
structed  a  radio  station  in  such  a  climate  before,  and  no  one  knew  just 
what  kind  of  a  transmitting  antenna  system  to  build. 

During  the  summer  of  1938,  the  remainder  of  the  weird  antenna 
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tower  on  Mount  Washington  took  form.  The  radiating  elements  of  the 
antenna  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner  that  truck  springs  are 
built,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  are  flat  instead  of  elliptical.  These 
radiating  elements  are  mounted  on  a  pole  for  their  support,  so  that  the 
over-all  result  is  a  four-bay  turnstile  array.  Each  of  these  elements 
weighs  360  pounds.  The  steel  pole  rises  thirty  feet  above  the  sixty -foot 
fabricated  four-legged  steel  tower.  These  springs  were  chosen  as  the 
best  available  mechanical  contrivance  that  would  have  the  necessary 
electrical  properties  of  a  transmitting  array  and  at  the  same  time  would 
have  a  chance  of  surviving  Mount  Washington’s  climate,  and  the 
howling,  screeching  hurricanes  that  blow  through  the  framework  of 
this  ninety-foot  steel  tower. 

It  may  be  significant  that  only  one  man  of  the  radio  station  crew, 
Lafayette  Gosselin,  of  Berlin,  expert  mechanic  and  radio  technician, 
continued  with  the  station  from  1940  until  it  closed  in  1948. 

Besides  the  weather  reports,  few  if  any  programs  originated  from 
Mount  Washington  until  the  foot  race  in  the  summer  of  1940,  which 
was  broadcast  from  the  mountain.  By  December  of  that  year  the  Yan¬ 
kee  Network  had  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  development  of  an  fm 
transmitter  on  the  summit,  and  perhaps  at  some  later  time  to  delve 
into  the  problems  of  television. 

So,  during  the  summer  of  1941,  the  sturdy  and  comfortable  trans¬ 
mitting  station  was  built.  It  consists  of  a  two-story  building  construct¬ 
ed  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  L,  with  a  tower  room  at  the  angle.  The  build¬ 
ing  contains  eighteen  rooms,  including  living  and  sleeping  quarters 
and  completely  modern  cooking  equipment.  It  is  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  eight  or  ten  men,  although  the  crew  was  usually  not  over  five. 
The  problems  of  construction  were  fantastic,  and  the  costs  huge  in 
comparison  with  those  of  a  similar  building  in  any  city. 

On  the  matter  of  weather,  during  the  period  of  1-31  August  1941, 
while  the  workmen  were  building,  gales  of  hurricane  velocity  kept 
them  indoors  for  seven  days,  while  for  twenty-four  days  winds  of  over 
fifty  miles  an  hour  made  work  impossible.  One  unacquainted  with 
Mount  Washington  winds  may  wonder  how  they  could  keep  a  crew 
of  forty  or  more  able-bodied  workmen  housed  up  for  an  entire  month. 
There  is  a  movie  taken  on  a  later  day,  in  winter,  by  one  of  the  fm  sta¬ 
tion  men  that  explains  this.  The  film  shows  men  coming  from  the 
weather  bureau  on  a  windy  day,  and  rounding  the  corner  of  their 
building  to  cross  the  short  stretch  of  level  snow  to  the  radio  station. 
As  each  man  rounded  the  corner  from  the  lee  of  the  weather  bureau, 
he  was  promptly  knocked  flat  on  the  snow  by  the  force  of  the  wind ! 
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An  Army  man  who  had  been  stationed  for  two  years  in  Greenland 
was  assigned  to  the  weather  observatory  for  the  winter.  After  his  life 
in  the  Arctic,  Mount  Washington  was  just  another  mountain,  until 
early  one  afternoon  he  went  out  to  make  a  weather  observation.  At 
suppertime  he  was  noted  as  missing,  and  a  searching  party  was  sent 
out.  After  some  time  they  located  him  inching  his  way  up  the  icy  cone 
of  the  mountain.  While  he  was  making  the  weather  reading,  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  had  blown  him  500  feet  down  the  mountain ! 

Not  only  was  construction  of  the  house  slowed  up  by  the  weather, 
but  the  very  type  of  construction  had  to  be  highly  individualized  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  subarctic  winter.  Anchored  to  a  concrete 
basement,  which  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  summit,  the  all-steel 
framework  was  encased  in  walls  more  than  nine  inches  in  thickness. 
These  walls  consisted  of  shingles,  two  thicknesses  of  sisal-kraft  paper 
laid  over  creosoted  planking,  cement  blocks,  three  inches  of  thermal 
insulation,  Cabot’s  quilt,  and  the  inside  wall  finish.  At  first  the  walls 
were  built  without  the  shingles  or  paper,  but  the  building  was  never 
tight  from  wind  until  they  were  added. 

One  thing  that  slowed  up  the  work  of  construction  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  was  the  drilling  of  the  well.  This  was  done  in  the  basement 
of  the  building  so  that  the  water  would  be  piped  direcdy  into  the  radio 
station  building  and  not  be  subject  to  outside  cold.  Drilling  work  was 
begun  in  June  1941  by  two  engineers  of  the  Bay  State  Artesian  W  ell 
Company,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  continued  all  summer. 
Early  in  September— after  penetrating  to  a  depth  of  1080  feet— they 
struck  water.  A1  Sise,  chief  engineer  of  the  radio  station,  reported, 
enthusiastically:  ffThe  water  is  good,  too.  It  averages  about  33  degrees 
in  temperature,  it’s  apparently  very  soft,  and  it  flows  about  fi\  e  gallons 

a  minute. 

In  the  actual  drilling,  a  cold  steel  drill  weighing  over  a  ton  was  used 
to  sink  the  six-inch  hole  over  1000  feet  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain. 
In  operating,  the  drill  and  its  supporting  cable  rode  up  and  down 
assisted  by  the  buoyancy  of  some  300  feet  of  water  poured  into  the 
hole.  The  rate  of  drilling  averaged  about  sixteen  feet  a  day. 

Right  away  a  difficulty  with  the  well  showed  up.  After  the  first 
water,  which  was  very  cold,  was  pumped  out,  the  workmen  stopped 
for  a  few  hours,  and  when  they  started  the  pump  again  found,  to  their 
surprise,  that  the  water  was  frozen  solid.  The  temperature  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  was  above  freezing;  what  could  be  the  matter?  Then  it  was  learned 
that  the  mean  annual  temperature,  based  on  the  average  of  tempera¬ 
tures  during  the  years  from  1933  t°  194G  at  summit  of  Mount 
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Washington  was  only  26.9  degrees  Fahrenheit.  At  a  depth  of  200  feet 
or  less  the  ground  was  frozen  solid  all  the  year  round!  As  a  matter 
of  record,  the  extreme  maximum  temperature  during  the  period  from 
*933  to  1943  was  71  degrees;  the  extreme  minimum,  -46.5  degrees. 

This  situation  was  cured  by  the  use  of  electric  heating  which  was 
accomplished  by  a  commercial  product  called  Rockbestos  Industrial 
Heating  Cable.  By  lowering  this  cable  into  the  six-inch  pipe  to  a  depth 
of  200  feet,  the  water  is  kept  above  the  freezing  point.  The  cable  dissi¬ 
pates  about  three  kilowatts  of  power  continuously. 

In  December  of  1941,  WMNE2  was  operating  from  its  temporary 
home  in  the  observatory  building,  using  a  temporary  power  of  one 
kilowatt.  The  broadcasting  day  began  at  6:00  a.m.  and  continued  un¬ 
til  12:00  midnight,  seven  days  a  week.  The  program  was  picked  up  by 
means  of  fm  from  WEOD  at  Boston,  and  was  rebroadcast  over  WMNE 
Mount  Washington  for  use  in  northern  New  England.  By  midwinter 
WMNE  was  broadcasting  from  its  new  home  with  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  power,  which  resulted  in  clear,  interference-free  reception  at 
any  distance  up  to  100  miles  or  even  farther  from  Mount  Washington. 

In  1942  the  Yankee  Network  was  sold  to  the  General  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  and  in  January  1943  the  new  owners  took  control. 

To  fuel  and  feed  the  summit  colony,  a  fleet  of  trucks  was  kept  con¬ 
stantly  busy  hauling  supplies  up  the  auto  road  from  the  time  it  became 
usable  in  the  spring  until  deep  snows  closed  it  for  the  winter. 

During  World  War  11  radio  station  WMNE  was  run  continuously 
to  give  the  signal  to  New  England  radio  stations  to  go  off  the  air  and 
maintain  radio  silence  in  the  event  of  an  air  raid. 

A  winter  resident  of  Mount  Washington  is  continuously  subject  to 
hazards.  To  make  climbing  more  safe,  the  Yankee  Network  rebuilt  the 
old  Halfway  House  on  the  summit  road,  and  erected  a  new  shelter  at 
the  six-mile  post.  In  either  one  a  climber  can  light  a  fire,  and  get 
warmed  and  dried  and  rested  before  pushing  on.  From  there,  also,  he 
can  communicate  by  telephone  with  the  summit  or  the  Pinkham  Notch 
Camps  to  summon  aid  if  needed. 

The  very  important  part  these  shelters  play  in  the  winter  life  of 
Mount  Washington  is  seen  in  the  experience  of  two  men  caught  in  a 
storm  at  the  Six-Mile  shack,  who  spent  two  days  there  before  being 
able  to  continue  their  climb. 

An  episode  in  December  1945  illustrates  how  valuable  it  may  be  at 
times  to  have  more  than  one  building  on  Mount  Washington  occupied 
in  winter.  During  that  month  such  heavy  glaze  formed  that  it  sealed 
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the  Yankee  Network  men  in  their  building  until  the  observatory  crew 
chopped  the  ice  off  with  axes  and  freed  them. 

Men  on  leave  during  the  winter  usually  ski  down  the  summit  road 
to  the  Glen.  The  record  is  seven  minutes,  although  ten  minutes  is  very 
fast  time.  In  November  1945  there  was  a  fifty -one-inch  snowfall,  dur¬ 
ing  which  two  observatory  men  got  lost,  taking  seventeen  hours  and 
twenty-two  hours,  respectively,  for  the  trip.  At  the  base  they  had  to 
"swim”  through  the  drifted  snow. 

After  several  years  of  successful,  though  highly  expensive,  experi¬ 
mentation,  it  was  finally  decided  that  it  was  not  commercially  profit¬ 
able  to  continue  radio  station  WMNE;  and  in  August  1948  it  was 
closed,  and  the  building  leased  for  housing  the  men  working  on  re¬ 
search  connected  with  de-icing  airplane  wings  and  jet  engines. 

Jn  1953  a  company  was  formed  to  establish  a  television  station  on 
the  summit  to  serve  all  of  northern  New  England.  It  was  later  an¬ 
nounced  that  tv  station  WMTW,  Channel  8,  would  be  ready  to 
broadcast  early  in  the  fall  of  1954-  President  of  Mt.  Washington  tv 
was  Horace  Hildreth,  formerly  United  States  Ambassador  to  Pakistan, 
Bucknell  University  president,  and  Maine  governor.  The  tv  studio 
is  in  Poland  Springs,  Maine. 

Broadcasting  is  done  by  a  100,000-watt  machine  in  what  is  called 
"the  strongest  building  in  the  world.”  It  is  constructed  of  prefabri¬ 
cated  panels,  thoroughly  insulated,  the  outside  being  of  plywood. 
These  panels  are  about  four  feet  wide,  eight  inches  thick,  and  the  full 
height  of  the  one -story  flat-roofed  building.  Panels  are  bolted  securely 
to  the  cement  foundation  and  to  the  roof  construction,  which  is  rein¬ 
forced  with  balsa  wood  to  withstand  any  onslaught  of  ice  or  wind. 
Heat  generated  by  the  transmitter  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
the  building  comfortably  warm.  Three  diesel  engines  furnish  power. 

A  microwave  screen  on  the  corner  of  the  building  facing  Poland 
Springs  picks  up  the  broadcast  from  the  studio,  and  passes  it  on  to  the 
transmitter.  The  station  is  serving  an  area  with  a  radius  of  somewhere 
near  100  miles  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington. 
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19.  Through  World  War  II 


WHOEVER  heard  of  climbing  a  mountain  to  win  a  war? 

Certainly  no  such  idea  entered  the  minds  of  the  generals 
and  admirals  of  World  War  I.  At  that  time  our  favorite 
peak  became  a  war  casualty.  Even  the  cog  railway  took  its  first  year¬ 
long  vacation. 

But  long  before  World  War  n  cannonaded  into  front-page  head¬ 
lines,  the  Mount  Washington  Weather  Observatory  had  been  sending 
out  reports  and  setting  up  records  that  had  caught  the  attention  of 
scientists,  of  engineers,  and — yes,  of  military  men  throughout  the 
country. 

Even  back  in  1881,  the  mountain’s  position  in  the  upper  air  cur¬ 
rents  was  considered  of  so  great  assistance  in  the  development  of  air¬ 
craft,  that  during  a  five-day  period  in  September  1881  special  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  of  air  pressure,  temperature,  wind  velocity,  and  wind 
direction  in  connection  with  a  balloon  ascension  from  Minneapolis. 

What  was  important  in  1942  was  the  fact  that  on  the  far-flung  bat¬ 
tlelines  of  the  world  there  were  spots,  like  Iceland,  Greenland,  Alaska, 
and  the  Aleutians,  where  weather  was  encountered  that  posed  ques¬ 
tions  of  equipment,  clothing,  food,  rusting  of  metals,  icing  of  airplane 
wings,  and  so  on,  that  must  be  solved  quickly.  And  where  could  this 
be  done  better  and  more  easily  than  near  home  where  more  kinds  of 
bad  weather  are  manufactured  than  perhaps  anywhere  else  in  the 
world — on  Mount  Washington?  Especially  was  this  true  because  the 
observatory  was  already  engaged  in  such  a  wide  variety  of  research 
activities:  collecting  fog  in  bottles  for  M.I.T.,  studying  cosmic  rays, 
the  formation  of  clouds,  and  the  effect  of  wind  on  airplane  altimeters. 
Victor  F.  Clark,  a  Harvard  meteorologist  and  veteran  observer  on 
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Mount  Washington  tv  station  (Channel  8). 


Frosted  airplane  engine  in  test  hangar. 


Field-testing  soldier  equipment  at  Camp  Dodge,  Pinkham  Notch,  for  U.  S.  Army 

Quartermaster  Corps. 
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Soldier  equipment  is  tested  by  Army  Quartermaster  Corps  high  up  on  auto  road. 
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the  summit  as  well  as  with  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  later  staff  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  Air  Force  in  charge  of  aircraft  icing  research  on  Mount 
Washington,  sums  up  the  role  of  the  mountain  in  this  terse  sentence : 
"We  at  the  observatory  feel  that  there  must  have  been  few  projects 
other  than  atomic  energy  and  radar  with  which  the  observatory  was 
not  connected.”1 

How  swiftly  Mount  Washington  enlisted  for  war  is  evidenced  by  the 
first  Army  project,  in  March  1942,  when  Swarthmore  College  sent  a 
group  of  scientists — one  a  girl — to  the  summit  to  test  a  Swedish 
primus  stove  for  carbon  monoxide  fumes.  Digging  into  the  snowdrift 
in  front  of  the  Summit  House,  they  set  up  the  primus  stove  in  a  small 
Army  tent.  The  scientists  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  carbon  monoxide 
but  on  the  final  night  of  testing,  a  hurricane  blew  down  the  tent,  and 
the  party  took  refuge  in  the  observatory.  Two  years  later  they  carried 
on  similar  tests,  but  this  time  at  the  Halfway  House. 

During  the  summer  of  1942  an  extremely  secret  project  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  National  Defense  Research  Committee  for  the  Navy.  This 
had  to  do  with  the  penetrability  of  fog  by  searchlights. 

Next  fall  came  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  to  test  syn¬ 
thetic  tires  under  severe  cold.  In  a  comparison  of  weather  records  for 
different  parts  of  the  world,  Mount  Washington  was  chosen  as  most 
satisfactory.  Goodyear  used  dozens  of  tires  mounted  on  a  test  car  and 
driven  around  the  parking  lot.  A  few  feet  of  driving  usually  caused  the 
tires  to  show  up  any  defects. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  Goodyear  found  plenty  of  cold  weather  in 
which  to  test  synthetic  tires.  But  once,  when  the  temperature  dropped 
to  “45°,  the  testers  refused  to  venture  out. 

Winter  caught  the  project  with  one  car  and  over  twenty  tires  still 
stranded  on  the  summit.  Since  they  were  required  to  complete  the 
tests,  early  in  January  a  crew  roped  the  tires  together  and  dragged 
them  to  the  Halfway  House  where  they  were  loaded  on  toboggans  and 
coasted  to  Pinkham  Notch. 

Paint  stands  a  terrific  beating  on  Mount  Washington.  If  it  is  not 
blasted  away  in  winter,  it  is  usually  baked  off  by  the  hot  spring  sun. 
So  it  was  Mount  Washington  that  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  at 
Anacostia  selected  as  a  site  for  a  winter  test  of  phosphorescent  paints. 

War  projects  for  the  observatory  included  some  interesting  tests  for 
General  Electric  of  electric  blankets,  electric  flying  suits,  boots,  gloves, 
and  goggles.  One  especially  enjoyable  project  was  testing  the  use  of 
sun  lamps. 
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In  the  fall  of  1943,  when  the  Yankee  Network  personnel  had  moved 
to  their  new  building,  the  observatory  staff  was  increased  to  six  men. 
At  the  same  time  the  Army  Air  Force  Eighth  Weather  Squadron  rec¬ 
ognized  the  importance  of  the  Mount  Washington  Observatory  to  the 
Army  weather  service  by  adding  one  of  its  men  to  the  staff.  During  the 
war  all  weather  records  were  transmitted  to  the  military  and  civilian 
weather  services  in  secret  cipher. 

During  the  1943-44  winter  the  observatory  was  put  on  a  twenty- 
four-hour  observation  basis,  instead  of  the  prewar  eighteen  hours.  A 
special  pilot  balloon  observation  shelter  was  built,  and  upper-air  bal¬ 
loon  observations  were  put  on  a  round-the-clock  schedule. 

Icing  research  substations  were  set  up  on  the  summits  of  Cannon 
Mountain,  New  Hampshire,  and  Mt.  Mansfield,  Vermont,  operated  by 
the  respective  ski-lift  crews,  a  radio  circuit  being  set  up  between  these 
stations  and  Mount  Washington. 

During  the  fall  of  1943  the  United  States  Army  Signal  Corps  asked 
the  observatory  to  test  the  performance  of  wind-recording  instruments 
that  had  already  seen  service  in  the  Arctic.  Before  the  first  day  of  win¬ 
ter  arrived,  Mount  Washington  winds  virtually  destroyed  all  the  test 
instruments. 

During  the  following  winter  the  Signal  Corps,  with  observatory  and 
Yankee  Network  co-operation,  tested  out  an  automatic  weather  sta¬ 
tion.  This  one  was  not  destroyed,  but  the  winter’s  supply  of  heater 
fuel  was  exhausted  before  Christmas.  To  bring  more  fuel  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  required  the  combined  efforts  of  an  Army  ffweasel”  and  six  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  from  Camp  Stark,  near  Groveton,  New  Hampshire,  who 
shoveled  out  drifts  ahead  of  the  vehicle. 

Again,  in  the  fall  of  1943,  the  National  Defense  Research  Commit¬ 
tee,  primarily  for  the  Navy,  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  funda¬ 
mental  measurements  of  the  amount  of  light  that  would  pass  through 
various  densities  of  fog.  In  this  case,  the  University  of  Michigan,  work¬ 
ing  for  the  NDRC,  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  observatory.  A 
light  was  projected  through  a  first-floor  window  in  the  observatory, 
returned  by  a  reflector  in  a  Yankee  Network  window,  and  measured  in 
the  observatory  on  its  return.  A  method  was  developed  by  research  in 
the  observatory  to  compute  fog  densities,  the  computations  to  be  used 
along  with  the  measurements  of  light  returned. 

During  the  summer  of  1945  a  project  to  familiarize  several  groups  of 
commissioned  officers,  including  one  group  of  nurses,  with  scientifi¬ 
cally  designed  clothing  for  cold,  wet  climates,  was  undertaken  by  the 
Climatic  Research  Section  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army. 
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The  equipment  had  been  tested  previously  by  ground  troops,  in  part 
on  Mount  Washington.  The  officers  bivouacked  along  the  auto  road 
from  Cragway  to  the  summit.  They  found  that,  although  the  test  was 
made  in  summer,  all  kinds  of  weather  from  hurricanes  and  cloud¬ 
bursts  to  ice  storms  were  encountered.  The  observatory  took  part  in 
the  project  by  supplying  weather  forecasts  and  delivering  one  lecture 
on  mountain  life  and  weather  to  each  group. 

On  22  September,  fourteen  ''guinea  pig”  Army  nurses,  all  overseas 
veterans,  began  the  testing  of  clothing.2  Their  uniforms  were  the 
equivalent  of  the  wet-cold  uniforms  worn  by  the  Fifth  Army  in  Italy. 

For  several  days  the  nurses  lived  in  oversized  pup  tents.  Their  uni¬ 
forms  consisted  of  layers  of  insulated  wool  garments  covered  by  outer 
clothing  of  closely  woven,  wind-resistant,  water-repellent  cotton  fab¬ 
ric.  On  their  feet  they  wore  combat  boots  covered  with  rubber  over¬ 
shoes,  over  two  pairs  of  woolen  socks.  A  cotton  field  cap  and  wool-and- 
leather  gloves  completed  their  outfit. 

Thus  attired,  the  nurses  took  daily  five -mile  hikes  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  trails,  and  attended  various  classes,  starting  at  7  a.m.  and  con¬ 
tinuing  well  into  the  evening. 

The  training  was  directed  by  Colonel  John  H.  Talbot  of  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  commanding  officer  of  the  research  laboratory  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

All  the  nurses  had  been  in  service  at  least  seven  years.  Two  of  them, 
Lieutenant  Madeline  Ullom  of  O’Neill,  Nebraska,  and  Lieutenant  Beu¬ 
lah  Greenwalt  of  Rollo,  Missouri,  had  been  prisoners  of  the  Japanese. 

During  the  fall  of  1943  the  General  Electric  Research  Laboratory 
(under  Army  Air  Force  contract)  became  interested  in  doing  work  at 
the  Mount  Washington  Observatory.  From  this  contract  resulted  the 
most  important  research  to  be  undertaken  on  the  mountain — the 
study  of  precipitation  static,  which  may  blot  out  all  radio  reception 
during  a  snowstorm.  This  failure  of  reception  is  one  of  the  hazards  of 
blind  flying.  Duplicate  experimental  equipment  was  set  up  on  the 
observatory  tower  and  on  an  Army  B— 17  airplane.  The  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  tests  showed  the  desired  static  to  be  almost  always  present; 
but,  in  addition,  frost  feathers  also  formed  in  almost  every  case.  Since 
Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  Associate  Director  of  the  General  Electric  Lab¬ 
oratory  and  director  of  the  project,  felt  that  the  static  depended  largely 
on  the  nature  of  the  surface  that  the  precipitation  struck,  he  was  dis¬ 
mayed  at  first  by  the  complication  presented  by  the  ever-present  frost 
feathers  on  his  static -measuring  equipment. 

Almost  immediately  he  became  fascinated  by  the  ice  formations — 
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dazzlingly  white  frost  feathers  of  a  thousand  fantastic  patterns  that 
have  always  been  the  delight  as  well  as  wonder  of  all  winter  observers 
on  Mount  Washington — and  sought  to  learn  more  about  them.  But, 
while  mountain  dwellers  find  beauty  in  these  icy  formations,  to  pilots 
frost  feathers  can  be  neither  things  of  beauty  nor  of  scientific  interest. 
For  these  frosty  feathers,  building  out  on  the  forward  edges  of  wings, 
or  finding  their  way  inside  jet  engines,  form  one  of  the  greatest  haz¬ 
ards  to  winter  flying.  In  early  days  pilots  did  not  intentionally  fly 
through  clouds,  and  so  encountered  icing  only  occasionally.  But  with 
today’s  superior  equipment  for  blind  flying  this  situation  is  changed. 
And  in  winter  almost  every  cloud  encountered  will  precipitate  ice  on  a 
plane.  And  ice  on  the  wings  changes  their  shape  so  materially  that 
they  will  no  longer  hold  the  plane  aloft. 

Already,  for  several  years,  the  observatory  had  been  conducting 
aircraft  icing  research  on  its  own,  and  had  stepped  up  its  activity  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  war  years.  But  now  that  Langmuir  became  interested 
in  the  subject  the  project  jumped  into  big-time  operation. 

For  firsthand  information  on  icing,  Dr.  Langmuir,  in  April  1943, 
climbed  through  Tuckerman  Ravine  to  the  summit  to  study  ice  de¬ 
posits.  Victor  Clark  says : 

The  calculations  resulting  from  his  week’s  stay  at  the  observatory  are  a 
milestone  in  ice  deposit  studies,  although  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  dif¬ 
ferential  analyzer  (robot  brain)  to  work  the  results  into  the  most  usable 
form,  so  complicated  were  the  findings.  Due  to  the  Air  Forces’  natural  in¬ 
terest  in  the  aircraft  icing  problem,  Langmuir’s  office  at  General  Electric 
stepped  directly  from  the  static  study  to  icing  study  for  the  Air  Forces, 
with  Mt.  Washington  again  a  natural  testing  site  for  these  studies.3 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1944  that  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  development  of  de-icing  equipment,  made  arrangements 
through  the  observatory  for  the  installation  of  an  airplane  wing  section 
for  de-icer  tests  atop  the  water  tank  on  the  geographical  summit.  Also 
a  one-room  laboratory  and  tower  were  built  on  the  side  of  the  water 
tank,  with  a  ramp  running  from  the  tower  over  the  Summit  House- 
Tiptop  House  passageway,  to  make  the  wing  more  accessible  to  the 
observatory. 

In  the  following  November  a  special  meeting  was  called  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  co-ordinate  the  Mount  Washington  icing  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  both  civilian  and  military  aviation.  Next  spring,  from  19  to 
21  June  1945,  the  Weather  Bureau  called  a  Mount  Washington  Icing 
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Research  Meeting  at  the  Glen  House.  Twenty-three  interested  parties 
attended  and  much  was  accomplished  in  formulating  a  program  for 
the  station  and  in  establishing  the  Northwest  Airlines  Ice  Research 
Base  project  on  the  mountain. 

To  add  to  the  observatory’s  already  crowded  duties,  on  1  January 
1945  it  began  sending  out  to  interested  research  agencies  throughout 
the  country  a  monthly  report  of  some  thirty  pages. 

Late  the  following  summer  the  rigors  of  mountain  life  were  some¬ 
what  lightened  by  the  coming  of  a  group  of  Powers  models  and  pho¬ 
tographers  getting  pictures  for  Harper’s  Bazaar ,  which  created  two 
days  of  excitement  on  the  summit. 

During  the  winter  of  1944-45  the  observatory  entertained  two 
Greenland  explorers,  Dr.  J.  E.  Church,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of 
Nevada,  and  S.  P.  Fergusson  of  Blue  Hill  Observatory  (both  seventy- 
six  years  of  age),  who  made  the  climb  and  descent  over  the  snow  fields 
through  Tuckerman  Ravine. 

Of  interest  to  skiers  that  winter  was  the  news  that  General  Electric 
had  hired  and  put  onto  the  de-icing  project  the  Canadian  skiing  title- 
holder,  Bob  Johannsen,  who  had  escaped  from  Norway,  where  he  had 
been  researching  on  ski  waxes.  GE  felt  that  a  good  ski  wax  which  kept 
snow  from  sticking  to  skis  might  also  keep  ice  from  sticking  to  air¬ 
planes.  However,  wax  failed  to  solve  the  problem. 

By  the  fall  of  1945,  two  more  men  were  added  to  the  observatory 
staff,  one  by  the  observatory  and  one  by  the  Army.  Both  Goodrich  and 
General  Electric  had  made  plans  for  gready  increased  activities,  while 
Northwest  Airlines  (under  Army  contract  to  do  icing  research)  had 
been  added  to  the  growing  list  of  organizations  taking  advantage  of 
Mount  Washington’s  notoriously  bad  weather. 

Northwest’s  previous  work  had  been  concentrated  on  studying  the 
use  of  heat  for  protection  against  ice,  all  tests  being  made  in  flight 
about  Minneapolis.  This  method  proving  not  nearly  satisfactory,  they 
turned  to  Mount  Washington,  where  half  the  Tiptop  House  was  win¬ 
terized  to  house  the  increased  personnel,  and  a  large  platform  con¬ 
structed  on  the  northwest  end  of  the  building  to  supplement  the  ob¬ 
servatory  tower  for  the  exposure  of  research  equipment  and  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  heated  wing  section  and  other  equipment. 

During  all  these  years  the  observatory  has  been  aided  by  use  of  the 
laboratory,  engineering,  and  purchasing  facilities  and  personnel  of 
Harvard  University.  In  addition,  Harvard’s  radio  station  on  Blue  Hill 
(originally  W1XW,  now  KAC4)  has  been  the  observatory’s  regular 
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and  practically  unfailing  contact,  over  which  most  of  its  business  with 
the  outer  world  has  been  transacted. 

To  aid  Northwest  Airlines  in  setting  up  their  experimental  work,  an 
Army  B-17  would  zoom  east  biweekly  from  Minneapolis  with  supplies 
and  equipment,  dip  low  over  the  mountain,  and  land  at  Berlin  airport. 
Included  among  the  various  items  that  winged  their  way  east  were  a 
two-ton  electric  generator,  drums  of  100-octane  gasoline,  and  ten  miles 
of  Army  field  telephone  wire  to  connect  the  summit  with  the  Fabyan 
railroad  station,  where  calls  were  then  relayed  through  the  Littleton 
exchange  to  the  outside.  The  observatory  crew  took  this  project  on 
themselves,  and  laid  three  miles  of  the  wire  down  the  cog  railway 
track  to  the  base  and  then  along  the  highway  seven  miles  to  Fabyan. 

So  Mount  Washington  was  developing  into  the  most  active  icing- 
research  area  in  the  country.  As  Parker  M.  Bartlett,  of  the  Navy  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Aeronautics  in  Washington,  suggested :  efI  think  you  will  see 
research  work  on  Mount  Washington  grow  more  and  more  important. 
In  the  next  five  years  you  will  see  it  'snowball’,  I  firmly  believe.” 

And  speaking  of  snowballs,  one  of  the  most  spectacular,  but  less 
hazardous  experiments  of  the  observatory  was  the  manufacture  of 
snowstorms.  Through  all  history,  the  great  fear  in  farming  regions  has 
been  drought  and  its  accompaniment  of  starvation.  So  there  have 
grown  up  the  various  kinds  of  fake  rainmakers  and  magicians  who 
have  grown  rich  on  the  credulity  of  desperate  landowners. 

Now  the  scientists  have  entered  the  field,  and  the  problem  of  rain¬ 
making  seems  to  be  conquered.  At  any  rate,  during  a  severe  drought 
that  threatened  the  water  supply  of  New  York  City,  Dr.  Wallace  E. 
Howell,  research  fellow  at  Harvard  and  director  of  the  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  Observatory,  was  engaged  to  produce  the  needed  rain,  and  the 
reservoirs  were  filled. 

This  result  stemmed  directly  from  one  of  the  de-icing  studies  on 
Mount  Washington — that  of  clearing  the  winter  sky  of  clouds  by  pre¬ 
cipitating  their  moisture  in  the  form  of  snow.  For  snow  bounces  off  an 
airplane  and  does  not  freeze  upon  the  wings  or  in  the  jet  engines. 

It  was  late  in  1946  that  Vincent  J.  Schaefer,  of  the  General  Electric 
Research  Laboratory  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  had  demonstrated 
that  snow  could  be  produced  by  "seeding”  a  cloud  with  particles  of 
dry  ice.  On  6  February  1947  the  first  test  on  Mount  Washington  was 
made.  This  was  almost  absurdly  simple.  The  observers  held  up  a  piece 
of  dry  ice  as  large  as  your  fist — and  it  started  snowing  downward.  This 
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was  so  successful  that  a  fifty -pound  cake  of  dry  ice  was  ordered.  Victor 
F.  Clark  lugged  it  up  the  mountain  on  his  perspiring  back.  Next  day 
cumulus  clouds  blew  across  the  summit  and  the  observatory  crew 
turned  out  to  try  snowmaking. 

At  eleven  o’clock  that  morning,  according  to  Dr.  Howell,  with  the 
temperature  at  fourteen  degrees  below  zero,  Victor  Clark,  Ken  Gould, 
then  chief  weather  bureau  observer,  and  Raymond  E.  Falconer  of  the 
observatory  staff  began  the  experiment.  While  photographs  of  the 
cloud  conditions  then  prevailing  were  made,  a  piece  of  dry  ice  about 
the  size  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes  was  exposed  in  the  tower  of  the  observa¬ 
tory.  As  a  cloud  approached,  a  foglike  mass  of  tiny  ice  crystals,  formed 
by  the  sudden  cooling  of  the  air  in  contact  with  the  cold  chemical,  was 
seen  to  stream  from  the  tower  like  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Instead  of  dissi¬ 
pating,  this  cloud  thickened  as  it  was  carried  northeastward  by  the 
wind  and  swept  along  the  east  slope  of  the  mountain. 

Within  two  minutes  the  observers  could  see  a  well-developed  snow 
cloud  filling  the  northern  end  of  Pinkham  Notch.  The  visibility,  which 
had  been  about  forty  miles  when  the  experiment  began,  was  so  re¬ 
duced  by  the  snow  that  the  mountain  range  across  the  notch  could  not 
be  seen.  As  a  second  cloud  approached  the  summit,  Clark  and  Gould 
held  small  pieces  of  dry  ice  in  their  mittened  hands  to  supplement  the 
piece  still  exposed  in  the  tower.  So  completely  was  the  cloud  seeded 
with  ice  crystals  that  it  was  clearly  seen  to  disintegrate  into  snow  be¬ 
fore  it  had  gone  a  mile  past  the  snowmakers. 

The  "storm”  thus  produced  deposited  a  light  powder  of  snow  in 
Pinkham  Notch,  and  on  the  north  and  east  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
No  wonder  that  skiers  began  to  speculate  how  soon  it  might  be  be¬ 
fore  "three  inches  of  new  powder  snow  could  be  ordered  every  day 
for  early  morning  delivery,”  as  Dr.  Howell  put  it.4 

But  of  more  widespread  importance  is  the  help  to  flying  that  Vin¬ 
cent  Schaefer  expects  from  his  snow-making  technique.  Just  think 
what  it  would  mean,”  he  says,  "if  clouds  around  airports  were  seed¬ 
ed’  with  dry  ice  and  thus  made  to  clear  away.”  In  like  manner  air- 
lanes  might  be  seeded  with  dry  ice,  causing  liquid  water  to  turn  to 
snow  instead  of  clinging  to  wings  in  the  form  of  rime. 

Dr.  Schaefer  has  several  schemes  for  seeding  clouds.  One  is  to 
grind  up  blocks  of  dry  ice  into  very  small  particles.  If  these  were  scat¬ 
tered  well,  the  clouds  would  dry  up  rapidly.  As  to  the  area  he  could 
seed  and  the  cost  in  money  and  time,  the  GE  researcher  asserts:  I 
could  seed  an  area  one  thousand  feet  wide,  a  mile  long,  and  one  thou- 
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sand  feet  thick  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  dry  ice.  Cost  of  the 
snow  storm  in  that  area  would  be  five  dollars;  time,  ten  minutes!” 

Another  idea  which  Dr.  Schaefer  wants  to  try  out  is  to  use  bombs, 
rockets,  and  other  explosives  to  disperse  the  dry  ice  pellets  into  even 
greater  areas.  He  also  wants  to  "seed”  from  captive  balloons  fastened 
in  or  slightly  above  the  cloud  to  be  attacked.  It  has  already  been  done 
from  a  fast-moving  plane  above  Schenectady. 

As  part  of  their  study  of  clouds,  GE  developed  a  "cloud  analyzer,” 
originally  designed  to  measure  the  liquid  water  content  of  clouds. 
Dr.  Schaefer  believes  that  it  can  be  adapted  for  use  in  planes.  If  it 
shows  much  liquid  water  and  the  temperature  is  dropping,  then  bad 
icing  can  be  expected.  If  it  shows  little  water,  there  will  be  little  ice 
trouble.  Men  who  fly  in  the  Arctic  would  be  glad  to  have  such  a  device. 

This  study  of  clouds,  their  water  content  and  icing  condition,  has 
been  going  on  at  the  observatory  for  several  years,  culminating  in  the 
Schaefer  snow-producing  experiments. 

One  of  the  major  meteorological  inventions  on  Mount  Washington 
is  called  a  "multicylinder  instrument.”  It  was  found  that  an  airplane 
wing  is  an  unsatisfactory — and  complex — shape  to  study.  So  the  staff* 
worked  out  a  system  of  using  cylinders  to  test  the  formation  of  rime. 
The  multicylinder  is  a  series  of  rotating  cylinders  of  graduated  sizes, 
designed  to  "sort  out”  the  smaller  water  drops  from  the  larger  ones. 

It  was  expected  that  the  small  cylinders  would  intercept  all  drops, 
while  the  smaller  drops  would  be  swept  around  the  larger  cylinders  by 
the  airstream.  The  cylinder  that  built  up  the  most  rime  would  show 
what  size  drops  were  prevalent  in  the  cloud.  And  that,  taken  with  the 
total  deposit,  indicates  the  kind  and  severity  of  icing  conditions. 

During  the  winter  of  1946-47,  Harvard  University,  under  contract 
with  the  Air  Force,  and  using  the  Mount  Washington  observatory  as 
its  base  of  operations  on  the  mountain,  made  a  close  study  of  the  mete¬ 
orological  conditions  that  lead  to  icing. 

Many  of  the  methods  used  to  compare  drop-size  computations  have 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Langmuir  of  the  General  Electric  Research 
Laboratories,  who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  icing  research. 

Airplane  icing  research  on  Mount  Washington  actually  started  back 
in  *934  when  Salvatore  Pagliuca  began  the  first  experiment  of  expos¬ 
ing  model  airplane  wing  sections  on  the  summit. 

Those  experiments  have  proved  priceless  in  starting  to  pin  down 
exact  knowledge  about  icing.  In  commenting  upon  this  work  of  the 
observatory,  Vincent  Schaefer  has  this  to  say: 
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The  observatory  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  important  field  of  aircraft 
icing  studies.  Some  of  the  basic  experimental  techniques  now  in  use  on  ex¬ 
perimental  planes  and  icing  wind  tunnels  were  originated  there.  The  work 
of  Pagliuca,  Arenberg,  Clark,  and  Falconer  under  the  wise  leadership  of 
Dr.  Brooks  and  .  .  .  [later]  actively  continued  by  the  .  .  .  observatory  staff 
under  Ken  Gould  and  Wally  Howell  has  been  of  much  importance  in  this 
field.5 
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RMY,  Navy,  and  civilian  research  on  Mount  Washington, 
which  started  during  World  War  n,  was  going  at  high  speed 
by  the  first  of  1947.  Mountain  flying,  altimeters  affected  by 
sharp  drops  in  temperature,  experiments  with  ice  and  wind — all  came 
in  for  attention  by  the  Army  Signal  Corps  to  supplement  flight  re¬ 
search  also  being  conducted  atop  the  peak. 

What  was  going  on  in  1947  on  Mount  Washington  in  the  way  of 
icing  research  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  establishment  in  1942  of  the 
Aeronautical  Ice  Research  Laboratory  at  Wold-Chamberlain  Field, 
Minneapolis,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  under  icing  conditions 
tests  of  various  types  of  airplanes  employing  thermal  ice  prevention 
equipment.  This  refers  to  planes  with  heated  wings  as  opposed  to 
ffboots”  which  break  off  ice.  The  AIRL  found  that  heated  wings  and 
propellors  worked  well. 

In  1946  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  told  manufacturers  to  get 
ready  to  equip  all  future  planes  with  heat  apparatus.  At  that  time 
there  were  several  kinds  being  tried,  including  high  frequency  and 
infrared  heating.  But  piping  hot  engine  exhaust  gases  through  hollow 
sections  in  the  leading  edges  of  the  wings  appeared  to  be  cheapest  and 
best. 

In  March  1947  a  section  of  a  supersonic  wing  was  mounted  on  a 
firm  support  at  the  back  end  of  the  Tiptop  House  to  test  it  for  icing. 
Such  an  airfoil  will  free  itself  of  ice  during  top  speed  by  the  heat  of  air 
friction,  but  at  take-off  and  landing  speeds  it  will  probably  ice. 

The  Mount  Washington  observatory  had  already  proved  that  this 
peak  was  a  natural  icing  wind  tunnel  high  enough  to  produce  data 
comparable  to  flight  speeds.1 
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One  advantage  of  the  New  England  Arctic  over  a  plane  is  that  here 
men  can  move  about  safely  in  a  heavy  blow  and  check  instruments. 
No  matter  how  heavily  ice  is  forming,  there  is  never  the  danger  of 
crashing  that  faces  men  flying  through  clouds. 

What  the  Air  Force  and  Northwest  Airlines  were  trying  to  learn 
was:  what  are  icing  conditions  at  the  same  instant  at  various  levels 
above  the  mountain? 

In  March  and  April  1947  engineers  flew  over  the  summit  in  a  B-24, 
so  that  they  could  make  readings  at  the  same  instant  that  other  engi¬ 
neers  on  the  summit  were  making  records.  They  wanted  to  know 
whether  a  newly-formed  cloud  gives  off  as  bad  icing  conditions  as  an 
old  one.  The  difference  between  new  and  old  clouds  may  be  a  matter 
of  seconds,  conditions  within  the  overcast  changing  rapidly  as  the 
wind  throws  the  cloud  over  and  above  the  peak. 

On  23  December  1947  Reg  H.  Abbott,  Mount  Washington  enthu¬ 
siast  and  reporter  for  the  Manchester  New  Hampshire  Morning  Union , 
was  a  passenger  on  this  Liberator  bomber  as  it  buzzed  the  summit, 
directed  by  radar. 

Pilot  of  the  ship  was  Captain  Frank  Horn,  Jr.,  Air  Force-Air  Materiel 
Command  liaison  officer.  Another  important  member  of  the  party  was 
the  administrator  for  Smith,  Hinchman  and  Grylls,  Detroit  engineer¬ 
ing  firm  conducting  icing  research  on  the  peak  for  Northwest  Airlines. 

Now  and  then  Captain  Horn  would  talk  to  the  Glen  House,  in  Pink- 
ham  Notch,  the  office  of  the  technical  director  of  the  Aeronautical  Ice 
Research  Laboratory,  who  was  directing  the  plane  in  its  runs  across 
the  summit. 

This  was  no  stunt  flying.  It  was  a  serious  effort  to  determine  how 
flying  blind  over  mountain  ranges  might  be  made  safe.  The  first  cloud- 
shrouded  run  across  the  mountain  had  been  made  in  the  winter  of 
1946.  Shortly  after  the  2 3  December  run  the  same  men  were  to  take 
the  same  airplane  within  100  or  200  feet  of  the  peak  in  clouds  without 
being  able  to  see  a  foot  ahead  of  the  windshield. 

Radar  gave  them  eyes — the  radar  signal  maintained  by  the  perma¬ 
nent  AIRL  crew  in  the  Tiptop  House.  It  was  the  only  certain  "fix” 
the  big  ship  was  to  have  later  when  it  made  runs  over  the  summit  on 
instruments. 

In  1946  this  Liberator  had  come  within  a  whisker  of  knocking  off 
the  roof  of  the  Tiptop  House  in  an  overcast  while  the  altimeter  in¬ 
sisted  the  plane  was  flying  at  8000  feet  over  the  6288-foot  mountain. 

That  was  when  AIRL  started  one  of  the  nation’s  most  important  air 
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research  tests  on  Mount  Washington.  The  CAA  order  to  all  airlines 
establishing  increased  minimum  distances  for  aircraft  flying  over 
mountainous  terrain  is  believed  to  have  been  due  at  least  in  part  to 
the  discoveries  on  this  mountain. 

This  job  of  flying  across  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  in  clouds 
by  instruments  has  always  been  dangerous.  The  ship  is  close  to  disas¬ 
ter  all  the  time.  But  it  is  necessary  so  that  others  may  fly  in  safety. 

This  error  in  the  altimeter  reading  on  the  Liberator  in  1946  was 
said  to  be  due  to  a  drop  in  the  barometric  pressure  because  of  the 
"venturi”  developed  by  the  funneling  of  the  wind  over  the  peak.  This 
venturi  has  been  a  real  cause  of  many  mountain  airplane  crashes,  and 
was  the  reason  why  this  B-24  research  ship  nearly  "creamed”  the 
summit,  even  though  the  altimeter  indicated  some  8000  feet  of  alti¬ 
tude.  Errors  of  this  kind  would  be  fatal  to  fliers  among  the  mountains. 

The  absolute  altimeter,  a  radar  apparatus  that  makes  a  constant 
record  of  the  plane’s  height  above  the  terrain,  is  of  little  value  in 
mountain  areas.  It  does  not  indicate  what  is  ahead.  Mountain  peaks 
rise  so  sharply  that  before  any  record  is  shown  the  plane  has  hit  the 
rocks.  Also,  it  is  hard  to  read  at  heights  under  200  feet.  The  jumping 
green  line  changes  so  rapidly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read 
within  fifty-foot  accuracy. 

Reg  Abbott  wrote  for  the  Union : 

...  for  a  moment  I  am  back  in  a  plane  over  Baffinland  ...  we  have  crossed 
the  Arctic  Circle,  dropped  down  over  an  isolated  weather  station  called 
Crystal  ill,  and  have  flown  up  a  fiord  to  drop  mail  to  waiting  men. . . . 

Here  today  we  fly  by  the  same  snow-covered  rocks,  treeless  arctic  terrain, 
steeply  slanting  cliffs.  It  is  the  same  forbidding,  yet  strangely  beautiful  land. 
This  is  the  Arctic  just  as  surely  as  if  it  was  north  of  the  Circle. 

That  is  why  Mount  Washington  is  so  important  to  us.  Secrets  of  flying 
and  living  here  will  help  us  when  we  fly,  live — and  perhaps  fight — in  the 
Polar  regions. 

The  work  here  is  that  important.2 

Captain  Horn  insisted  that  the  study  was  important,  even  though 
plane-builder  Howard  Hughes  had  developed  a  radar  warning  device 
for  mountain  flying.  "If  we  could  develop  a  weather  forecasting  sys¬ 
tem  which  included  pressure  changes  over  mountains,  special  instru¬ 
ments  would  no  longer  be  needed,”  said  Horn.  "It  may  be  that  auto¬ 
matic  weather  stations  on  the  summits  of  high  peaks  will  be  the  an¬ 
swer.  These  instruments  could  give  a  continuous  check  of  pressure 
changes  and  broadcast  the  readings  at  intervals.”3 
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A  second  chapter  in  aviation  history  on  Mount  Washington  was 
written  when  the  skis  of  a  Piper  Cub  flown  by  Carmen  Onofrio  of 
Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  touched  down  near  the  summit  on  12  March 
1947.  Landing  on  that  mountain  top  had  been  considered  impossible, 
if  not  suicidal.  But  Mr.  Onofrio  demonstrated  with  forty-two  success¬ 
ful  flights  that  carrying  freight  and  passengers  to  the  top  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  can  be  practical  and  safe,  at  least  under  certain  conditions. 

On  24  March  1947  Reg  Abbott  became  the  first  newspaperman  and 
one  of  the  first  ten  passengers  ever  to  fly  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington.  As  he  expressed  it,  "This  is  the  way  to  climb  a  moun¬ 
tain.”  As  a  reporter  whose  interest  in  Mount  Washington  is  extensive 
and  unusually  keen,  he  welcomed  the  oportunity  to  try  the  new  "ele¬ 
vator  service”  from  the  Glen  to  the  Cow  Pasture,  1000  feet  below  the 
summit. 

At  the  top  three  men  were  waiting  for  Mr.  Abbott.  They  were  Jack 
Goss,  supervising  engineer  of  the  Northwest  Airlines  icing  research 
project;  George  Brock,  head  of  Northwest’s  work  on  the  mountain; 
and  Ralph  J.  Hawn,  icing  research  projects  engineer  for  the  Air 
Materiel  Command,  Army  Air  Forces,  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hawn  was  the  first  passenger  up  that  day.  By  mid-afternoon  he 
was  ready  to  fly  down,  and  Mr.  Abbott  waited  at  the  Cow  Pasture  to 
take  some  pictures  while  Onofrio  took  Ralph  Hawn  "below.”  Since 
the  wind  was  about  thirty  miles  an  hour,  the  pilot  aimed  for  the  Great 
Gulf,  rising  onto  the  air  and  just  about  falling  off  the  mountain.  In 
fifteen  minutes  he  was  back  again. 

By  the  way,  compare  this  round-trip  time  with  the  "forty -five  min¬ 
utes  and  several  pounds  of  sweat”4  that  were  consumed  in  tramping 
the  mile  from  the  Cow  Pasture  to  the  summit — one  way ! 

Carmen  A.  Onofrio  is  an  old  hand  at  mountain  flying— -he  has  been 
at  it  for  nineteen  years.  He  calls  his  charter  service  "Mountain  W  ash¬ 
ington  Airways,”  and  his  address  is  "Berlin  Airport,  Milan,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.”  But  he  admits  he  was  a  little  skeptical  when  the  icing  research 
men  suggested  his  flying  pay  loads  from  the  Glen  to  the  summit. 

I’ve  flown  over  the  peak  thousands  of  times,  but  never  thought  I’d  land 
on  it.  So  I  thought  it  over.  I  saw  that  carrying  equipment  in  by  plane  would 
save  the  crews  packing  it  on  their  backs.  So  I  took  the  ship  up  there  and 
looked  the  situation  over.  They  had  told  me  that  there  might  be  room  to 
land  on  the  Cow  Pasture,  and  with  a  strong  wind,  on  the  Home  Stretch. 

I  circled  over  the  mountain  a  dozen  times  and  made  three  passes  at  the 
pasture  landing.  On  one  approach  I  got  a  little  too  low  on  the  down  side  of 
the  mountain  and  the  descending  air  caught  me.  So  I  did  a  quick  left  turn 
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and  rode  the  wind  down  the  mountain,  pulling  away  from  it  at  the  same 
time.  But  I  was  carried  about  3000  feet  down  before  I  could  get  out  of  it. 
Next  time  I  approached  closer  to  the  lip  of  the  clifif  and  landed.  It  worked. 

So  I  made  about  14  landings  before  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  the  key.  By 
now  I  was  sure  it  was  practical  to  land  on  the  mountain,  so  I  went  back 
down  and  took  up  some  loads.5 

My  first  landings  were  at  the  Cow  Pasture  at  the  7-mile  point  in  an  area  50 
feet  wide  and  300  feet  long  and  considerably  on  a  side  hill. 

The  next  day  I  made  14  trips  to  the  top  carrying  men  and  material. 
These  landings  I  made  on  what  is  called  the  "Home  Stretch”  which  is 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  top  and  within  an  area  50  X 125  feet.  I  was 
landing  into  a  40  m.p.h.  wind,  which  helped  to  slow  down  the  plane,  with¬ 
out  which  I  could  not  have  landed  in  such  a  small  area.  In  all  I  made  42 
trips  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.6 

I’m  getting  the  system  of  using  the  air  currents.  I  have  used  the  ascending 
air  on  the  mountain  many  times  after  taking  off  from  the  Berlin  Airport,  in 
order  to  gain  altitude.  I  could  get  the  ship  up  to  seven  or  eight  thousand 
feet  in  no  time.  With  prevailing  northwest  wind,  I  get  rising  air  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Great  Gulf  every  time.  I  have  to  keep  away  from  air  flowing 
down  from  Madison  and  Adams,  though. 

You  know,  I’ve  lived  around  here  for  years  but  I  never  happened  to  climb 
the  mountain.  When  I  landed  on  it,  it  was  the  first  time  I’d  ever  been  on 
top.7 

It  has  been  said  that  every  record  made  on  Mount  Washington  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  set  of  variables  which  no  man  can  foretell  and  which 
may  never  again  occur  in  the  right  proportions.  Given  just  the  correct 
combination  of  human  and  weather  elements,  a  certain  record  is  both 
possible  and  highly  probable.  So  with  Mr.  Onofrio’s  forty-two  success¬ 
ful  flights.  Snow,  wind,  and  weather  seem  to  have  conspired  in  his  be¬ 
half.  But  on  28  March,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Glen  House  to  take  a 
passenger  to  the  top,  the  snow  had  been  melting.  He  said  he  would 
have  a  look  at  the  Home  Stretch.  If  this  short  strip  was  not  suitable  he 
would  land  at  the  Cow  Pasture,  a  mile  from  the  summit. 

So  Onofrio  climbed  way  up,  made  a  couple  of  passes  at  the  Home 
Stretch,  and  came  in  for  a  landing.  Just  before  he  was  ready  to  level 
off  he  saw  two  rocks  in  the  way.  He  decided  against  landing,  and 
pushed  the  throttle  to  get  away. 

His  engine  coughed,  and  died. 

All  he  could  do  then  was  come  in.  This  he  did  with  considerable  skill, 
doing  no  damage  either  to  himself  or  his  passenger. 
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The  plane  came  down  hard  on  one  ski,  and  the  impact  broke  the  strut. 
That  dropped  the  propeller  onto  the  snow,  and  the  blade  snapped  off.  One 
wing  dipped,  and  the  ship  veered  around. 

So  Onofrio  left  the  ship  tied  to  the  railway  for  a  few  days,  climbed  down 
the  mountain  on  foot,  and  went  back  to  his  base  at  Berlin. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  was  good  again  he  flew  back  to  the  summit  in  an¬ 
other  plane,  bringing  a  new  propeller  and  equipment  to  fix  the  broken 
strut. .  . .  Pretty  soon  he  had  to  quit.  ...  He  had  picked  up  a  bad  case  of  the 
grippe. . . . 

After  three  days  he  crawled  out,  sick  of  the  mountain,  and  wanting  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  to  get  that  plane  off  the  summit  and  go  home.  He  was  still 
not  strong,  but  he  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer. 

So,  with  the  help  of  the  boys  from  the  Yankee  Network  station  and  the 
icing  research  project,  he  completed  repairs  to  the  plane,  shook  it  free  of 
ice  and  snow,  got  it  headed  into  the  wind. 

It  took  a  while  to  start  the  engine,  and  by  the  time  it  was  warmed  up,  the 
sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  mountains  in  the  west.  But  Carmen  Onofrio 
was  determined  to  get  off  that  peak  that  day.  And  get  off  he  did.  By  flash¬ 
light  ! 

One  who  saw  it  said  the  boys  got  flashlights  and  stood  at  either  side  of 
the  short  runway,  holding  the  lights  so  Carmen  could  steer  between  the 
lines. . . . 

He  hesitated  but  a  moment  at  the  end  of  the  runway,  then  pushed  the 
throttle  forward.  The  ship  moved,  gathered  speed,  coughed,  then  lifted 
into  the  air  and  in  a  moment  was  gone,  a  black  shape  floating  by  the  men 
with  the  flashlights  and  disappearing  into  the  night. 

Alone  in  the  ship  he  dropped  into  the  gulf;  lost  altitude;  swung  out  over 
Pinkham  Notch,  and  flew  straight  as  a  homing  pigeon  to  the  Berlin  Airport.8 

For  another  spectacular  method  of  scaling  Mount  Washington,  let’s 
turn  to  the  morning  of  15  July  1948,  when  autoists  highballing  along 
Home  Stretch  suddenly  became  conscious  of  a  traffic  jam.  Brakes 
squealed  and  necks  craned  from  car  windows  as  settling  down  gently 
from  a  fleckless  sky  came  the  first  helicopter  to  visit  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  was  one  of  the  finest  days  of  the  summer,  with  conditions 
perfect  for  Pilot  Vinton  Smith  of  Plainville,  Connecticut,  to  set  up  a 
new  record  when  he  landed  an  s— 5 1  Sikorsky  helicopter  near  the  sum¬ 
mit.  That  he  was  not  seeking  a  record,  but  merely  carrying  on  a  sales 
demonstration,  detracted  not  a  bit  from  the  excitement  caused  on  the 
mountain. 

His  passengers  were  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  A.  de  Vos,  o.b.e.,  Mili¬ 
tary  and  Air  Attache  at  the  Legation  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  in 
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Washington;  Captain  L.  B.  Pearce  of  the  South  African  Air  Force; 
Ralph  G.  Carpenter,  2nd,  Director  of  the  New  Hampshire  Fish  and 
Game  Commission;  and  Ray  Kuhn,  United  Aircraft  photographer. 

According  to  Edward  M.  Benham,  the  purpose  of  the  flight  was  to 
demonstrate  to  the  visiting  airmen  the  flight  characteristics  of  the 
s-5 1  at  altitudes  comparable  to  those  at  which  Captain  Pearce  would 
subsequently  operate  Sikorsky  helicopters  in  South  Africa.  As  Mr. 
Benham  pointed  out:  ffA  similar  helicopter  having  established  an  alti¬ 
tude  record  of  21,250  feet,  it  is  obvious  that  the  6ooo-plus-foot  altitude 
of  Mt.  Washington  was  hardly  a  desperate  challenge.  The  flight,  how¬ 
ever,  did  establish  another  Sikorsky  'first’  in  that  no  other  helicopter 
had  ever  landed  near  the  summit.”9 

Once  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Piper  Cub,  conditions  were  exactly 
right.  The  flight  was  made  on  one  of  the  clearest  days  of  the  season, 
with  zero  wind  movement  and  a  temperature  on  the  summit  of  approx¬ 
imately  sixty  degress.  The  day  was  cloudless  at  the  beginning  of  the 
flight,  but  a  few  clouds,  just  enough  for  pictorial  effect,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  helicopter  left  the  mountain. 

This  flight  started  from  Rentschler  Airport,  United  Aircraft’s  pri¬ 
vate  airport  at  East  Hartford,  Connecticut.  An  hour  and  a  half  later  a 
stop  was  made  at  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  147  miles  distant,  to 
pick  up  Mr.  Carpenter.  From  there  the  helicopter  headed  directly  for 
Mount  Washington,  45  miles  away. 

Watchers  on  the  summit  saw  the  aircraft  approaching  along  the 
ridges  and  watched  it  settle  momentarily  on  a  saddle-back  southeast 
of  the  summit  at  about  the  5000-foot  level.  This  was  done  to  test  the 
take-off  characteristics  under  full  load  at  that  altitude.  Pilot  Smith 
then  flew  the  s— 5 1  on  several  passes  around  the  summit  before  select¬ 
ing  a  landing  spot  reasonably  clear  of  boulders  perhaps  100  feet  lower 
and  one-eighth  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  Summit  House,  and  close  by 
the  auto  road. 

After  a  series  of  flights  for  photographic  and  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses,  the  helicopter  dropped  down  to  the  Glen  House  at  the  foot  of 
the  automobile  road.  Casually,  with  plenty  of  time  to  inspect  the  ter¬ 
rain  on  the  way  down,  the  helicopter  landed  in  a  meadow  next  to  the 
Glen  House  within  five  minutes  of  its  departure  from  the  summit. 

After  lunch  the  party  flew  back  to  Hartford  by  way  of  Wolfeboro 
without  incident.  From  Hartford  the  helicopter  continued  to  New 
York  to  speed  Colonel  de  Vos  on  his  return  to  Washington. 

Since  then  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation  has  flown  to  the  summit  more 


Air  Force  men 


arriving  at  the  summit  from 
hike  up  the  auto  road. 


the  eight-mile 


Army  "sno-cat”  and  "weasel”  transport  personnel  and  visiting  scientists  up  the  auto  road. 


Sikorsky  s-51  helicopter  flying  above  Yankee  Network  fm  Experimental  Radio  Station 

atop  Mount  Washington. 


First  airplane  (Piper  Cub)  to  land  on  Mount  Washington.  Pilot  Onofrio  of  Berlin  made 
forty-two  landings  on  contract  with  Air  Force  carrying  passengers  and  materials. 
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than  one  helicopter  of  the  type  used  in  air  rescue  work  of  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force — the  so-called  "battle  taxis.”  And  in  1954  the  Air  Force 
built  a  helicopter-test  stand  on  Home  Stretch.  This  is  not  a  landing 
platform,  but  a  place  where  a  rotor-type  aircraft  can  be  lashed  to  the 
stand,  and  tested  under  every  imaginable  form  of  bad  weather. 

So  the  Air  Age  on  Mount  Washington  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
setting  up  records — spectacular  as  they  may  be.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of 
those  early  researches  into  the  icing  of  airplane  wings  and  of  jet  en¬ 
gines.  This  work  is  of  such  importance  that  in  1953  the  Air  Force 
commenced  the  building  on  Home  Stretch  of  a  million -dollar  Air 
Force  Climatic  Laboratory  with  a  $600,000  dormitory  for  personnel. 
With  the  completion  of  these  buildings  in  1956,  they,  together  with 
the  Navy’s  airplane  testing  hangar  nearer  the  summit,  became  a  per¬ 
manent  research  establishment  that  can  prove  increasingly  important 
in  insuring  flight  safety  both  to  the  Armed  Services  and  to  civilian 
fliers. 

"Project  Summit,”  the  title  under  which  all  the  Mount  Washington 
work  of  the  Air  Force  is  carried  on,  now  assumes  a  significance  which 
gives  the  mountain  an  importance  equal  to  that  of  any  other  Air 
Force  research  center  in  the  world. 

One  interesting  project  has  to  do  with  a  problem  of  great  timely  in¬ 
terest.  That  is  the  transport  of  atomic  debris  in  the  atmosphere.  In 
addition  to  scientific  aspects  of  the  question,  the  public  has  a  natural 
curiosity  about  the  degree  of  radioactivity  of  the  material  carried  in 
the  air. 

For  the  meteorologist  the  problem  has  two  aspects :  ( 1)  how  to  fore¬ 
cast  what  will  happen  to  such  debris,  and  (2)  what  new  knowledge  of 
the  atmosphere  can  be  gained  through  study  of  the  actual  track  of  the 
matter.  The  observatory  has  co-operated  with  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  by  acting  as  one  station  in  a 
large-scale  program  of  collecting  daily  samples  of  radioactive  debris 
during  atomic  test  periods. 

The  heat  source  of  a  nuclear  explosion  produces  a  gigantic  bubble 
of  hot  gases  which  carries  aloft  the  debris  resulting  from  the  explosion, 
and  also  draws  up  huge  amounts  of  soil  and  dust.  The  bulk  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  in  the  mushroom  cap  so  familiar  from  photographs,  which  in 
most  cases  reaches  the  base  of  the  stratosphere.  From  there  it  may  be 
carried  great  distances  by  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
"Fall-Out  Project”  is  reminiscent  of  the  "blue  snowstorm”  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  observers  on  Mount  Washington  during  the  winter  of 
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1932-33.  Radioactive  material  originating  in  the  Nevada  tests  often 
reaches  the  East  Coast. 

One  of  the  test  projects  that  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  is  the  clothing  experiments  that 
are  carried  on  throughout  the  winter  by  the  United  States  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps  Test  Center  at  Camp  Dodge  in  the  Glen,  and  by 
the  United  States  Navy  Clothing  Research  and  Development  Test 
Center  at  Halfway  House  on  Mount  Washington. 

This  winter  testing  of  clothing  has  been  done  in  extremes  not 
found  at  many  other  places  in  the  world.  Many  places  have  very  high 
winds  or  below-zero  temperatures,  but  on  Mount  Washington  we  have 
both  at  the  same  time.  These  combined  extremes  make  the  mountain  a 
perfect  outdoor  laboratory  for  the  testing  of  new  types  of  cold-weather 
clothing. 

One  result  of  this  testing  has  been  to  upset  completely  the  old  idea 
that  to  be  warm  in  winter  one  must  wear  heavy  clothing.  For  instance, 
a  Navy  suit  consisting  simply  of  an  all-nylon  jacket  and  pants  and 
waffle-weave  long  underwear  is  extremely  light  and  durable,  and  per¬ 
fectly  comfortable  even  with  the  thermometer  at  thirty  degrees  below 
zero  and  the  wind  hitting  a  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

Another  satisfactory  suit  was  developed  by  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  This  ffColdbar”  suit  is  molded  from  a  plastic  material  resem¬ 
bling  sponge  rubber.  In  it  men  slept  on  Mount  Washington  without 
shelter,  and  also  plunged  into  deep,  icy  water  with  no  fear  of  sinking 
and  without  becoming  chilled. 

During  these  trials  soldiers  completed  a  ten-mile  forced  march 
every  day,  wearing  and  carrying  many  of  the  test  items  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  extreme  dry  cold.  The  purpose  of  doing  this  is  to  establish  the 
merits  of,  and  detect  the  flaws  in,  soldier  clothing,  footwear,  pack- 
board,  snowshoes,  and  other  materials.  The  hikes  are  sometimes  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  Weasels  carry  the  men  to  the  Half¬ 
way  House,  and  the  men,  equipped  with  full  field  pack,  complete  the 
hike  to  the  summit  and  return. 

This  trying  out  of  clothing  and  equipment  on  Mount  Washington 
is  a  rough,  gloryless  job.  But  as  one  soldier  who  remembered  the  bit¬ 
ter  winter  cold  of  the  Bulge,  the  Nazis’  last  offensive,  put  it:  ffIf  our 
making  these  tests  now  will  keep  some  poor  guy  from  freezing,  I’ll 
tackle  Mount  Washington  every  day  for  as  long  as  I’m  needed.” 
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story  of  Mount  Washington  has  unfolded  slowly  over  mil¬ 
lions  of  years.  In  producing  and  fashioning  the  mountain,  the 
Great  Sculptor  seems  to  have  had  a  purpose  that  took  time  and 
infinite  patience.  This  mountain  was  planned  to  live  and  to  with¬ 
stand  the  onslaught  of  the  elements.  Through  its  very  bulk  and  stead¬ 
fastness  it  challenges  men  to  overcome  their  weakness  and  their  fear, 
and  it  holds  out  to  men  of  imagination  and  courage  the  key  to  secrets 
of  nature  that  can  best  be  secured  on  this  icy,  wind-swept  summit. 

For  more  than  300  years  men  have  come  to  the  mountain,  adding  a 
little  to  the  sum  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  have  passed  on,  and  been 
nearly  forgotten.  Those  early  explorers  like  Darby  Field  and  Josselyn 
and  Jeremy  Belknap  fired  men’s  interest  in  the  mountains.  Pioneers 
like  the  Crawfords,  the  Copps,  and  the  Willeys  wrested  homesites 
from  the  wilderness,  and  made  it  possible  for  others  to  ascend  Mount 
Washington  in  safety. 

Where  these  pioneers  struggled  with  the  mountain  and  its  elements, 
hotels  sprang  up,  flourished,  and,  in  many  cases,  disappeared,  usually 
through  fire.  Then  came  the  roads  and  the  railways,  and  the  time  of 
feverish  expansion  and  exploitation.  Where  a  few  scores  of  persons 
had  made  their  way  up  Mount  Washington  by  foot  or  by  horse,  hun¬ 
dreds  came  by  cog  railway  and  by  mountain  wagon.  So  men  have  come 
to  think  of  Mount  Washington  not  as  a  terrible  and  implacable  enemy, 
but  as  one  that  might  be  overcome — not  as  an  actively  hostile  foe,  but 
as  a  sleeping  giant  on  whose  recumbent  form  they  might  cut  a  few 
capers.  While  men  who  know  Mount  Washington  best  can  never  for¬ 
get  its  menace,  still  they  can  enjoy  sporting  with  this  enemy,  doing 
their  best  to  make  this  sport  easier  and  more  alluring,  and  providing 
for  protection  against  so  formidable  an  adversary. 
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However,  while  the  Master  Builder  put  Mount  Washington  there  to 
be  fought,  to  be  conquered  and,  if  possible,  to  be  enjoyed,  still  He 
must  have  had  a  more  important  purpose  in  mind  when  fashioning 
this  tough  old  pile  of  rocks.  Perhaps  today  we  are  learning  what  that 
purpose  was.  It  may  be  mere  coincidence,  but  possibly  it  was  fore¬ 
ordained  that  Mount  Washington  should  be  right  there  quietly  wait¬ 
ing  when  war  and  the  air  age  suddenly  posed  problems  that  could  not 
be  so  well  and  so  safely  solved  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

When  one  forms  a  mental  image  of  this  mountain,  it  is  a  picture  of 
the  rocky,  barren  cone  from  timber  line  to  the  summit.  All  the  darkly 
beautiful  forest  below  is  forgotten.  For  it  is  the  cone,  swept  by  almost 
continuous  winds,  and  frozen  and  buffeted  throughout  the  winter, 
that  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  laboratories  for  research  into  so 
many  problems  that  have  to  do  with  weather,  with  icing  of  airplanes, 
and  with  food  and  wearing  apparel  for  the  armed  services. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the  buildings  in  the  summit 
colony  are  functional.  Outside  of  the  Summit  House,  the  old  Tiptop 
House  and  the  stage  office,  every  other  structure  is  of  a  purely  scien¬ 
tific  nature.  The  Tiptop  House,  built  in  1853,  still  links  the  past  and 
present,  spanning  a  century  of  continuous  use.  Other  ancient  land¬ 
marks  include  the  ruins  of  the  original  Summit  House,  built  in  1852, 
which  stood  about  fifty  feet  directly  back  of  the  present  Summit  House; 
a  horse  corral  some  300  feet  north  of  the  ruins,  and  a  stretch  of  the  old 
Glen  House  Bridle  Path  running  from  the  corral  to  the  Tiptop  House. 
Starting  near  the  observatory  is  the  Crawford  Path,  built  originally  in 
1819  and  improved  for  horses  in  1840,  with  the  remains  of  a  horse 
corral  some  400  or  500  feet  below  the  summit. 

A  glance  at  the  illustration  facing  page  five  discovers  a  rather  aston¬ 
ishing  number  of  scientific  establishments.  Clustered  about  the  Mount 
Washington  observatory  are  the  television  station,  the  powerhouse, 
and  the  former  Yankee  Network  radio  transmitter  building.  Down  the 
long  flight  of  stairs  from  the  Stage  Office  is  the  Navy  hangar  for  airplane 
testing.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  automobile  road  on  Home 
Stretch  are  located  the  Air  Force  Climatic  Laboratory,  the  helicopter 
test  apron,  and  the  dormitory  for  Air  Force  personnel. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  test  work  on  Mount  Washington  is 
the  fact  that  all  engines  and  airplane  parts  to  be  tested  must  be  assem¬ 
bled  crated,  at  the  Glen  House,  and  transported  to  the  summit  in 
early  fall.  After  that,  during  the  winter,  professional  engineers  from 
the  companies  interested  in  testing  come  to  the  Glen.  Then  the  climb- 
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ing  begins  for  men  who  are  mostly  inexperienced  in  the  rigors  of 
Mount  Washington  weather.  For  them  the  Air  Force  has  arranged 
shelters  every  half  mile  along  the  upper  part  of  the  automobile  road, 
with  telephone  connections  in  each  shelter.  If  conditions  are  not  too 
severe,  an  Army  "snow  cat”  will  take  the  men  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
milepost,  while  an  Army  "weasel”  often  goes  down  from  the  summit 
to  pick  up  passengers  at  the  seventh  milepost. 

A  mysterious-looking  object  that  stood  near  the  fifth  milepost  of  the 
automobile  road  for  over  a  year  was  a  robot-controlled  weather  station, 
which  was  fully  tested  there  before  being  shipped  to  a  bleak  deserted 
Aleutian  island.  This  weather  station  ran  itself,  doing  the  work  for¬ 
merly  performed  by  at  least  seven  men.  It  was  developed  by  the  Signal 
Corps  Engineering  Laboratory  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  Trans¬ 
portable  by  air,  the  station  consisted  of  an  insulated  metal  shelter  with 
a  small  instrument  section  supported  by  uprights  above  the  shelter. 

Heart  of  the  station  was  a  self-winding  clock  which  acted  as  the 
"master-brain.”  The  clock  did  the  same  job  as  a  car’s  starter  button, 
closing  the  switch  to  the  starter,  putting  the  motor  into  operation. 
While  the  motor  was  running,  the  station’s  batteries  were  automati¬ 
cally  recharged,  storing  up  enough  energy  for  the  next  start. 

Designed  to  operate  without  manpower  for  at  least  a  year  before 
rechecking,  the  station  clicked  its  Morse-code  weather  message  at 
fixed  times  day  and  night  to  an  Air  Force  station,  perhaps  250  miles 
away,  giving  the  Air  Weather  Service  of  the  Air  Force  measurements 
on  rainfall,  sunshine,  wind  speed  and  direction,  pressure,  humidity, 
and  temperature. 

So  many  and  so  varied  are  the  scientific  experiments  and  studies 
going  on  at  the  Mount  Washington  observatory  that  it  would  require 
a  technical  book  to  enumerate  them.  For  historical  purposes  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  note  that  this  leading  mountain  observatory  is  conducting 
experiments  for,  and  in  connection  with,  universities,  manufacturers, 
the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

And  so  the  work  on  and  around  Mount  Washington  goes  on.  New 
frontiers  in  aerological  and  meteorological  knowledge  are  reached  and 
crossed.  Planes  today  fly  more  safely  through  foul  weather  because  of 
tests  and  developments  worked  out  on  this  frigid  peak.  Soldiers  and 
airmen  in  Greenland  and  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  are  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  more  efficient  because  of  the  efforts  of  Quartermaster 
Corps  and  Navy  test  units. 

The  nature  and  tempo  of  the  story  of  Mount  Washington  has 
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changed  and  deepened  and  become  more  purposeful.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  when  Darby  Field  made  his  historic  ascent,  the  mountain 
was  merely  a  symbol  of  fear  to  the  native  Indians.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  when  the  Rosebrooks  and  Crawfords  commenced  their 
pioneering,  to  climb  Mount  Washington  was  still  a  rugged  adventure, 
one  not  to  be  tackled  when  winter’s  ice  and  snow  sealed  the  summit. 

It  is  typical  of  Mount  Washington  that  the  scientific  party  of  1870- 
71  were  the  first  to  see  in  this  "arctic  island”  a  spot  where  important 
weather  data  might  be  collected  in  winter.  True,  during  the  thirty 
years  prior  to  that  visit,  the  mountain  had  become  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  commercially  and  as  a  summer  resort.  Since  the  late  1920s  its 
summer  use  by  climbers  and  sportsmen  has  increased  tenfold.  Every 
winter  sees  increasing  numbers  of  skiers  in  Tuckerman  Ravine. 

But  it  is  to  the  scientists  that  Mount  Washington  is  most  indebted 
for  becoming  a  busy  year-round  laboratory  wherein  are  explored  the 
secrets  of  cosmic  rays,  of  droplets  of  water,  of  clouds,  of  neutron 
counts,  of  fog  dispersal,  and  of  many  other  natural  phenomena. 

Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  to  those  "good  old  days”  of  the  big 
Summit  House  with  its  spacious  parlor,  its  ample,  well-stocked  din¬ 
ing  room,  its  broad  lobby  with  the  fat  round-bellied  stove  around 
which  gathered  at  evening  a  group  of  reminiscing  old-timers  and 
genial  hosts,  still  fee  1  a  tug  within  when  we  visit  the  busy,  bustling 
little  modern  Summit  House,  and  poke  about  among  the  mysterious 
and  none-too-friendly-looking  new  buildings.  But  we  know  that  in¬ 
herently  today  is  better  than  yesterday  on  Mount  Washington,  and 
tomorrow  may  be  even  better.  For  under  the  careful  stewardship  of 
Dartmouth  College — which  has  had  some  interest  in  the  mountain 
ever  since  1821 — and  with  the  wise  guidance  of  the  observatory  staff, 
and  the  inquiring  perseverance  of  the  scientists,  weather  observers, 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  television  personnel  who  man  the  proj¬ 
ects  for  various  companies  and  armed  services,  this  mountain  is  be¬ 
coming  year  after  year  more  and  more  important  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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1  The  "first  full,  precise,  and  detailed  account  of  an  ascent  .  .  .  still 
reckoned  difficult”  was  given  by  Dompjulian  de  Beaupre,  Captain  of  Mon- 
telimar,  Chamberlain  to  Charles  viii,  King  of  France.  In  1492,  on  orders 
from  the  King,  de  Beaupre  and  party  climbed  Mont  Aiguille  in  Dauphin^, 
near  Grenoble,  and  spent  several  days  on  top  of  this  Mont  Inaccessible. 
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Mt.  Washington,  New  Hampshire,”  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  Proceedings  24 :  92—96  (1876) . 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Dartmouth,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Geologist  of  New  Hampshire  in  1868  after  having  served  as 
Assistant  State  Geologist  of  Vermont  and  State  Geologist  of  Maine.  He  was 
son  and  pupil  of  the  eminent  Professor  and  President  Edward  Hitchcock 
of  Amherst  College,  who  had  ascended  Mount  Washington  in  1841  to  study 
glacial-aqueous  action. 

5  Ernst  Antevs,  Alpine  Zone  of  Mt.  Washington  Range  (Auburn,  Maine, 
1932),  p.  6. 

6  The  following  geological  data  are  from  Marland  P.  Billings,  Kather¬ 
ine  Fowler-Billings,  Carleton  A.  Chapman,  Randolph  W.  Chapman,  and 
Richard  P.  Goldthwait,  The  Geology  of  the  Mt.  Washington  Quadrangle  of 
New  Hampshire  (Concord,  1946) .  See  also  Goldthwait,  Geology  of  the  Pres¬ 
idential  Range  (New  Hampshire  Academy  of  Science,  Bulletin  No.  1, 194°)* 

7  Billings  et  al.,  supra,  p.  34. 

8  "An  Unknown  Novelty,”  White  Mountain  Echo  9  July  1892. 

CHAPTER  2 

1  Samuel  Adams  Drake  {The  Heart  of  the  White  Mountains,  Their  Legend 
and  Scenery ,  New  York,  1882,  p.  120  n.)  says:  "The  only  Indian  name  for 
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the  White  Hills  that  bears  internal  evidence  of  genuineness  is  one  given  on 
the  authority  of  President  Alden  . . .  that  is,  Waumbekketmethna.” 

Timothy  Alden  wrote:  "I  have  lately  been  informed  that  the  White  Hills 
were  called  by  one  of  the  eastern  tribes,  I  cannot  ascertain  which,  Waum¬ 
bekketmethna.  I  have  spelt  it,  as  I  think  all  aboriginal  names  ought  to  be,  as 
pronounced.  Waumbekket  signifies  white  and  methna ,  mountains,  as  I  am 
told.”  From  letter  dated  1806  from  the  Reverend  Timothy  Alden  (founder 
and  president  of  Allegheny  College)  to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  published  in  the  Collections  of  the  Society 
(Boston,  1814;  reprinted  Boston,  1846),  11,  266,  267. 

Waumbek  Methna,  or  the  shorter  form  "Waumbek,”  has  been  given  vari¬ 
ous  fanciful  interpretations,  such  as  "Mountains  with  Snowy  Foreheads.” 
Outside  of  poetry  or  legend,  Waumbek  alone  of  Indian  names  for  Mount 
Washington  has  been  preserved,  both  in  the  Waumbek  Tank,  the  water 
tank  one  mile  above  the  Base  Station  of  the  Mount  Washington  Railway, 
and  in  the  Waumbek  Hotel  at  Jefferson,  N.  H. 

The  Reverend  Benjamin  G.  Willey  (Incidents  in  White  Mountain  History , 
Boston,  1856,  p.  14)  mentions  another  alleged  Indian  name  for  Mount 
Washington.  It  is  the  harsh-sounding  phrase,  "Kan  Ran  Vugarty,”  said  to 
mean  "the  continued  likeness  of  a  gull.” 

All  these  names  refer  to  the  white  appearance  of  the  summits  in  the 
Presidential  Range,  not  alone  because  of  their  crown  of  snow  during  more 
than  half  of  the  year,  but  also  because  of  the  gleaming  nature  of  the  bare 
rocks  in  summer. 

Still  another  name  for  the  mountain  has  been  found  by  the  Honorable 
John  G.  Crawford.  His  study  of  Abnakis,  an  extremely  simple  language, 
discloses  two  words  for  mountain.  One  is  "Wajos,”  or  "Wachos,”  from 
which  comes  an  Abnaki  name  for  Mount  Washington,  "Kodaak-wajo,”  the 
hidden  mountain,  so  called  because  the  top  was  so  much  hidden  by  clouds. 
For  the  White  Mountains,  the  Abnakis  had  the  name  "Wajobadenik”  (John 
G.  Crawford,  Indians  of  New  Hampshire ,  paper  read  before  the  Manchester 
Historical  Association  17  March  1897,  pp*  183-185). 

Apparently  the  first  name  given  to  the  mountain  by  white  men  was  that 
of  "the  Christall  Hill.”  This  was  applied  either  to  the  highest  peak  or  to  the 
main  range  by  Christopher  Levett,  the  pioneer  colonist  in  Casco  Bay,  in  his 
account  of  his  voyage  to  New  England,  published  in  1628,  in  which  he  says 
(p.  20),  "A  great  mountain  to  the  west  [is]  called  the  Crystal  Hill.”  Of  the 
"Sawco”  (Saco)  River  he  says:  "I  am  told  by  the  Salvages  [sic],  [it]  cometh 
from  a  great  mountaine  called  the  Christall  hill”  (ibid.,  p.  20).  In  more  re¬ 
cent  years  the  name  has  been  used  poetically  as  "Crystal  Hills.” 

2  John  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England  from  1630  to  1649 ,  printed 
from  the  original  manuscript  written  by  Governor  Winthrop,  with  notes  by 
James  Savage  (Boston,  1826),  11,  67,  68,  89.  Despite  Winthrop  calling  Darby 
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Field  "an  Irishman,”  a  long  line  of  Fields  who  claim  him  as  ancestor  de¬ 
clare  that  he  was  English,  born  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England,  about 
1610,  son  of  John  and  Ellen  (Hutchinson)  Field,  as  is  recorded  in  Frederick 
C.  Pierce,  Field  Genealogy  (Chicago,  1901),  11,  949.  The  names  "Darby”  and 
"Field”  are  well  known  in  England,  and  are  said  to  be  rarely  found  in 
Ireland. 

Darby  Field  came  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1636,  and  lived  at  Oyster  River, 
N.  H.,  where  he  owned  a  beautiful  estate,  the  site  of  which  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  located.  In  1638  he  moved  to  Exeter.  With  other  settlers  he  signed, 
in  1639,  the  "Exeter  Combination,”  an  agreement  for  governmental  pur¬ 
poses,  drawn  by  their  pastor,  though  not  implying  church  membership. 
He  moved  in  1648  to  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  he  died  in  1649,  leaving  a  widow, 
and  it  is  said,  children.  A.  H.  Quint,  New  England  Genealogical  Register , 
vi  (Boston,  1852),  38. 

3  Jacob  Bigelow,  "Some  Account  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,”  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  5:3 2i  ff.  (No¬ 
vember  1816). 

4  Edward  Tuckerman,  "History  of  the  Exploration  of  the  White  Hills,” 
in  Thomas  Starr  King,  The  White  Hills ,  Their  Legends ,  Landscape  and 
Poetry  (Boston,  i860),  p.  37. 

5  John  Josselyn,  New  England’s  Rarities  Discovered  in  Birds ,  Beasts , 
Fishes ,  Serpents ,  and  Plants  of  that  Country  (London,  1672),  reprinted  with 
notes  by  Edward  Tuckerman  (Boston,  1865),  pp.  35~37-  The  Josselyn 
brothers  were  sons  of  Sir  Thomas  Josselyn,  Kt.,  of  Kent,  England.  Henry 
setded  at  Piscataqua  as  early  as  1634.  From  1636  he  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges’  province,  and  a  part  of  the  time  deputy 
governor.  John  Josselyn,  An  Account  of  two  Voyages  to  New  England  made 
during  the  years  1638 ,  1663  (London,  1674),  reprinted  with  notes  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Tuckerman  (Boston,  1865),  p.  48. 

6  Jeremy  Belknap,  The  History  of  New  Hampshire ,  in  (Boston,  1792), 

46. 

7  A.  N.  Somers,  History  of  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire  (Concord,  N.  H., 
1899),  PP-  317,  318. 

8  John  Wentworth  to  Jeremy  Belknap,  letter  of  18  November  1774* 
quoted  in  Frederick  Tuckerman,  "Early  Visits  to  the  White  Mountains,” 
Appalachia  15:1 22-123  (August  1921),  quoted  from  Massachusetts  Histor¬ 
ical  Collections  (6),  4:64,  65.  John  Wentworth,  who  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  College  in  1755,  a  classmate  of  John  Adams,  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  a  nephew  of  Governor  Benning  Wrentworth,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1767.  An  ardent  Tory  and  the  last  of  the  royal  governors, 
Governor  John  remained  in  office  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Re\olution  in 
1775.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
in  1795  was  created  a  baronet. 
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9  Albert  Stillman  Batchellor,  ed.,  "Grants  of  New  Hampshire  Territory 
by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,”  Town  Charters 3  vol.  I,  in  State  Papers  of 
New  Hampshire  (Concord,  1894),  xxiv,  529,  530. 

10  History  appears  to  be  uncertain  about  her  surname.  Frank  H.  Burt, 
Among  the  White  Mountains  (Mt.  Washington,  1886),  gives  it  as  Barton. 
The  same  surname  is  given  by  J.  M.  Cooper  in  an  article  on  "Jefferson,” 
Granite  Monthly  25:63  (August  1898).  The  White  Mountain  and  Winnepis- 
siogee  Lake  Guide  Book  (1848),  p.  40,  makes  it  Rogers  and  even  gives  the 
name  of  the  treacherous  lover  as  Jim  Swindell  (!).  See  also  Frederick  W. 
Kilbourne,  Chronicles  of  the  White  Mountains  (Boston  and  New  York,  1916), 
P-55n. 

Lucy  Crawford,  The  History  of  the  White  Mountains ,  from  the  First  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Upper  Coos  and  Pequaket ,  2nd  ed.,  Henry  Wheelock  Ripley,  ed. 
(Portland,  Me.,  1886),  p.  106.  The  present  author  feels  that  Lucy  Craw¬ 
ford’s  version  of  Nancy’s  fate  is  the  most  reliable  source  for  the  facts  of  this 
tragedy.  Timothy  Dwight,  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York  (New 
Haven,  1821),  11,  153,  gives  a  short  but  excellent  account  of  the  tragedy, 
but  places  the  date  as  1782,  which  may  be  a  little  late. 

Chester  B.  Jordan,  "Joseph  Whipple,”  Proceedings  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society  2 : 2 89-3 19. 

11  The  Reverend  Jeremy  Belknap,  d.d.  (1744-1798),  born  in  Boston, 
was  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Dover,  N.  H.  (1767-1787), 
and  for  ten  years  of  the  Federal  Street  Church,  Boston.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  last  royal  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  Sir  John  Wentworth. 

12  Belknap,  History,  in,  48. 

13  Doctor  Belknap’s  journal  of  the  expedition  was  printed  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1876.  A  further  account  by  him  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia. 

14  Manasseh  Cutler  (1744-1823)  was  born  in  Killingly,  Conn.  A 
graduate  of  Yale,  he  organized  the  Ohio  Company,  receiving  a  grant  of 
1,500,000  acres  from  Congress  and  founding  the  city  of  Marietta  in  1788. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  draft  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Doctor  Cutler’s  journal  of  the  trip  to 
the  White  Mountains  is  included  in  his  Life }  Journals  and  Correspondence 
(Cincinnati,  1888). 

15  A  long  account  of  the  trip  written  by  Mr.  Little,  and  left  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  his  church,  the  First  Parish  of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  was  found  by 
Reverend  Daniel  M.  Wilson,  (pastor  from  1909  to  1916)  and  printed  with 
comments  in  the  Boston  Herald  (date  unknown). 

16  Ibid. 

1 7  Belknap,  History ,  hi,  49  and  note. 

18  These  "eastern  counties”  included  what  are  now  parts  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  then  belonging  to  Massachusetts. 
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19  Belknap,  History ,  111,  41.  The  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
mountain  was  named  by  the  Belknap  party,  however,  is  found  in  Doctor 
Cutler’s  excellent  account  of  the  journey,  written  in  1784,  in  which  is 
found  the  name  of  Mount  Washington.  This  was,  without  doubt,  the  first 
time  the  name  appeared  in  any  manuscript.  Ibid.,  in,  43  n. 

20  This  land  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  Mount  Washington  Hotel 
golf  course. 

21  "In  those  days  it  was  customary  when  a  frame  was  raised  to  give  it  a 
name,  and  it  was  generally  contended  that  the  ridgepole  would  not  stick 
without  what  was  called  wetting,  the  meaning  of  which  was  the  wetting  of 
the  throats,  first,  of  those  who  pronounced  the  name,  then  of  all  present 
with  something  stronger  than  water. 

.  .  [When  Amos  Eastman  of  Conway  raised  a  second  story  on  his  old 
home,  in  1822,  the  'wetting’  was  led  by  a]  sailor-boy  (from  Falmouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  who  was  connected  with  the  family  by  marriage,)  [who]  stood  erect  on 
the  western  end  of  the  frame  with  bottle  in  hand,  ready  to  reply  to  the  sten¬ 
torian  interrogation  by  one  standing  on  the  extreme  east  end,  as  follows: 
'Here  is  a  good  frame  and  what  shall  we  call  it?’  The  sailor  boy  in  a  loud, 
clear  and  musical  tone  of  voice  replied : 

'Here  is  a  good  frame;  it  is  double  sol’d, 

One-half  is  new,  the  other  is  old; 

The  owner  is  honest,  and  steady’s  a  gig, 

All  that  he  needs  is  a  wife,  cow  and  pig.’ 

'Will  that  do,  gentlemen?’ 

"After  three  hearty  cheers  by  the  throng,  the  sailor  boy  walks  the  length  of 
the  ridge-pole  to  his  interrogator,  and  after  wetting  their  lips  he  returns  . .  . 
[making  sure  at  each  step  that  the  ridgepole  was  firm].  This  entire  program 
was  repeated  three  times  with  cheers.  The  sailor  boy,  Henry  Tucker,  then 
declares  the  frame  to  be  good,  square,  plumb  and  complete;  suitable,  when 
covered  in,  for  a  father,  mother  and  children  to  live  in.  Then  followed  rous¬ 
ing  cheers  for  the  frame,  for  the  owner,  and  for  the  sailor  boy  who  then 
tossed  high  in  the  air  the  well  corked  flagon,  which  falls  safe  and  unbroken 
in  the  main  road,  just  where  we  quicken  the  horses  after  rising  the  hill  from 
the  bridge  across  the  mill  stream.”  Benjamin  D.  Eastman,  North  Conway , 
Its  Surroundings ,  Its  Settlement  by  English  People  (North  Conway,  articles 
reprinted  from  The  Idler,  1880),  pp.  10, 11. 

22  Crawford,  History,  p.  26. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

24  John  Brazer,  a.b.,  Harvard  1813;  tutor  1815-17;  Professor  of  Latin, 
1817;  minister  Unitarian  Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  1820—46.  Died  1846  at  the 

home  of  a  classmate  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

25  This  and  two  following  quotations,  Crawford,  History,  pp.  41?  42. 

26  Ibid.,  p.45. 
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27  Prominent  members  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1817  included :  George 
Bancroft,  a.m.,  ph.d.,  etc.:  Tutor,  Overseer;  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  U.  S. 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Germany;  honored  all 
over  the  world  by  membership  in  honorary  scientific  societies.  George 
Storer  Bulfinch:  architect.  Caleb  Cushing,  ll.d.:  Tutor,  Overseer;  Jus¬ 
tice,  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts;  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States;  Member  of  Congress;  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  conclude  peace 
with  China;  U.  S.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  China,  Spain;  Fellow,  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot:  Treasurer  of 
Harvard;  Member  of  Congress;  Fellow,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  father  of  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard.  George  Barrell 
Emerson,  a.m.,  ll.d.:  Tutor;  Fellow,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences.  Samuel  Joseph  May:  famous  minister.  Alva  Woods,  a.m.,  s.t.d.: 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Columbian  (D.  C.)  and 
Brown  Universities;  President  of  Transylvania  University  (Kentucky)  and 
University  of  Alabama. 

28  Much  of  the  following  data  comes  from  Frank  H.  Burt,  "The  No¬ 
menclature  of  the  White  Mountains,”  Appalachia  13:359  ff.  (December 
1915),  and  "The  Nomenclature  of  the  White  Mountains,  n,”  Appalachia 
14:261  ff.  (June  1918). 

Belknap  (History,  hi,  41)  quotes  from  a  paper  by  his  friend  Dr.  Cutler: 
"At  the  base  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  the  limits  of  vegetation 
may  with  propriety  be  fixed,”  indicating  that  the  name  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  recognition.  The  preface  to  Belknap’s  third  volume  is  dated  23  April 
1792.  His  own  map  of  New  Hampshire,  published  with  the  second  volume 
of  his  History  in  1791,  bunches  the  Presidential  Range  as  one  mass  marked 
"White  Mountains.”  Evidently  the  mountain  was  named  late  in  1791  or 
early  in  1792,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  name  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Belknap  and  the  companions  of  his  mountain  journey. 

The  first  map  giving  the  name  of  Mount  Washington,  so  far  as  known,  is 
D.  F.  Sotzmann’s  Map  of  New  Hampshire  (Hamburg,  Germany,  1796).  The 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  maps  of  either  Lewis  or  Carrigain. 

29  Called  "Mt.  Quincy,”  in  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  Northern  Traveller 
(New  York,  1831),  pp.  346,  353. 

30  Called  "Mount  Pleasant,”  or  "Dome  Mountain,”  in  "Sketches  of 
the  White  Mountains,”  in  John  Farmer  and  Jacob  B.  Moore,  Collections 
Historical  and  Misselaneous  (Concord,  N.  H.,  1823),  11,  98.  Called  "Pleasant 
Dome”  on  maps  of  United  States  Geological  Survey  (1893  and  later) .  Called 
"Mt.  Prospect”  by  James  Pierce,  "Excursions  among  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  in  June, 
1823,”  American  Journal  of  Science  8:175  (1824),  and  in  Dwight,  Northern 
Traveller  (ed.  of  1834),  p.  304. 

31  Mount  Webster,  which  forms  the  northern  rampart  of  Crawford 
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Notch,  was  formerly  known  as  "Notch  Mountain.”  According  to  Frank  H. 
Burt,  "Nomenclature,”  Appalachia  13:386,  the  present  name  was  given  by 
Oakes  as  early  as  1848,  and  was  shown  on  the  Map  of  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire ,  by  Professor  George  P.  Bond  of  Harvard  College  (1853). 
"Professor  G.  H.  Hitchcock  states  that  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of 
Mount  Webster  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Willard”  (for  whom,  he  says, 
Mount  Willard  is  named)  (Kilbourne,  Chronicles ,  p.  1 13n) . 

32  Abel  Crawford  called  it  "Bald  Hill.”  Named  as  early  as  1837  f°r 
DeWitt  Clinton,  chief  promoter  of  the  Erie  Canal,  United  States  Senator, 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  for  ten  years,  and  Governor  of  New  York  State  for 
nine  years.  In  April  1913  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  passed  an  Act 
changing  the  name  "Clinton”  to  "Pierce,”  to  honor  President  Franklin 
Pierce,  but  the  new  name  has  never  been  used  (Chapter  96,  Acts  of  19!3> 

Approved  by  the  Governor  22  April  1913)  • 

33  Mount  Jackson  was  named  by  William  Oakes  as  early  as  1848,  to 
honor  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  first  State  Geologist  of  New  Hampshire, 
whose  geological  survey  of  the  state  appeared  in  1844.  He  is  also  known  to 
the  medical  world  for  his  valuable  discoveries  in  etherization.  Joseph  Gar¬ 
land,  The  Story  of  Medicine  (Boston,  1949)?  P*  157* 

34  Charles  G.  Washburn,  The  Life  of  John  W.  Weeks  (Boston,  1928), 


pp.  3, 4* 

35  Tuckerman,  "Gleanings  from  Visitors’  Albums,”  Appalachia  14:371 
(June  1919)5  see  also  James  W.  Weeks,  History  of  Coos  County,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1888),  p.  54* 

36  This  and  four  following  quotations  are  from  Crawford,  History , 
pp*  45“47*  See  also  New  Hampshire  Historical  Collections ,  18235  Farmer  and 
Moore,  Collections ,  11, 97—107. 

37  Sweetser,  White  Mountains ,  p.  212.  Farmer  and  Moore,  Collections , 


II,  98. 

38  There  have  been  so  many  speculations  as  to  the  height  of  Mount 
Washington,  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  record  various  calculations  that 

have  been  made. 

1784:  Manasseh  Cutler,  of  the  Belknap -Cutler  expedition,  estimated  the 
height  to  be  at  least  10,000  feet,  although  in  his  journal  he  mentions  9000 

feet.  _  . 

1804:  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  (from  barometric  observations  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  D.  Peck)  estimated  the  height  to  be  7055  feet. 

1804:  Captain  Alden  Partridge  (by  barometric  readings)  estimated  the 
height  at  6103  feet.  See  his  article,  "Altitudes  of  Mountains  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,”  Transactions  of  the  American 

Philosophical  Society  (2) ,  1  U49  (181 1)  • 

1807:  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck  of  Boston,  recent  graduate  of  Dartmouth 

College,  afterwards  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  wrote: 
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crat  12  o’clock,  on  the  12th  of  July  .  .  .  The  geometrical  admeasurements, 
calculated  from  our  observations,  gives  to  Mount  Washington  an  elevation 
of  4620  feet  above  the  champaign  in  front  of  Mr.  Rosebrook’s  . . .  This  being 
added  to  1648,  the  barometrical  height  of  Rosebrook’s  above  the  sea,  will 
give  a  total  of  6268.”  Philadelphia  Medical  &  Physical  Journal  3:  part  1, 
pp.  26-35.  ("Some  Account  of  the  Excursion  to  the  White-Hills  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  year  1807.”  In  a  letter  dated  28  August  1807  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,  from  George  Shattuk  [sic],  m.d.  of  Boston.) 

1816:  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  (from  barometer  and  thermometer  readings 
compared  with  observations  at  Cambridge,  Mass.)  calculated  the  height  as 
6225  feet. 

1816:  William  Maclure,  using  geometrical  calculations,  determined  the 
height  at  6265  feet. 

1820:  The  Weeks-Brackett-Stuart  party  calculated  the  height  as  6428 
feet. 

1821:  Captain  Alden  Partridge  (by  barometrical  observations)  raised 
his  estimate  of  1804  to  6234  feet  (see  Ref.  No.  45,  p.  178) . 

1840:  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  State  Geologist  (by  barometer  and  ther¬ 
mometer)  estimated  the  height  to  be  6226  feet.  He  was  quite  accurate  as  to 
the  difference  between  the  altitudes  of  Mount  Washington  and  the  Notch, 
and  by  correcting  an  error  in  the  height  of  the  Notch,  his  figure  for  the 
mountain  would  be  6303  feet. 

1851 :  Professor  Arnold  Guyot  (from  barometrical  observations)  reached 
the  figure  of  6291  feet. 

1861:  In  his  memoir  on  the  "Appalachian  Mountain  System,”  Guyot 
altered  his  figure  to  6288  feet,  the  accepted  height. 

!853:  Captain  T.  J.  Cram,  under  direction  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  reported  the  height  to  be  6293  feet. 

1853:  William  A.  Goodwin  (engineer  for  the  Atlantic  8c  St.  Lawrence 
Railway)  surveyed  from  Portland  to  the  summit,  calculating  the  height  to 
be  6285  feet. 

1854:  R.  C.  Ricker  and  Charles  H.  V.  Cavis,  in  surveying  for  the  car¬ 
riage  road,  reported  the  height  of  the  mountain  to  be  6284  feet. 

39  See  Tuckerman,  "Gleanings,”  Appalachia  14:372,  n.  2  (June  1919). 

40  This  and  the  three  following  quotations  from  Crawford,  History , 
pp.  49,  5i,  52. 

41  Tuckerman,  "Gleanings,”  14 1376,  n.  4. 

42  This  and  two  following  quotations  from  Crawford,  History ,  pp.  87, 
88. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  54.  They  were  the  daughters  of  Reverend  Daniel  Austin,  a 
Unitarian  minister,  originally  from  Massachusetts,  who  bought  Colonel 
Whipple’s  place  in  Jefferson,  N.  H.  (Weeks,  History  of  Coos  County ,  p.  420). 
Eliza  married  Stuart  on  4  July  1822.  He  died  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
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six.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1809.  (Somers,  Lancaster,  pp.  192, 
194,  463,  487) .  History  of  Coos  gives  name  as  Stuart . 

44  Crawford,  History ,  p.  55* 

45  Frank  H.  Burt,  "The  Story  of  Mount  Washington,”  North  Conway 
Reporter  5  December  1941* 

46  James  Pierce,  "Notice  of  an  excursion  among  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  in  June, 
1823,  with  miscellaneous  remarks,”  American  Journal  of  Science  8:172- 
181,  August  1824. 

47  Crawford,  History ,  pp.  60,  61 . 

48  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

49  Ibid.,  p.  71 .  Tuckerman  also  reported  "a  somewhat  capacious  spring, 
which  was  well  known  there  before  the  putting-up  of  the  house  on  the  sum¬ 
mit.”  Josselyn,  New  England  9s  Rarities,  p.  37. 

There  is  something  mysterious  about  this  spring.  I  have  found  nobody 
who  recalls  it.  Yet  one  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  Mount  Washington  is 
drinking  many  times  from  a  never-failing  spring  of  clear,  cold  water,  located 
some  distance  to  the  south  of  the  front  corner  of  the  old  Tiptop  House,  the 
only  one  of  the  original  buildings  still  standing.  Nathaniel  Noyes,  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  original  Summit  House,  told  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Willey  that, 
"A  living  spring  of  delicious  water,  about  thirty  rods  below  the  house,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  summit,  supplies  water  abundantly”  (Willey,  In¬ 
cidents ,  p.  298). 

50  Ibid.,  p.  80. 

51  Ibid.,  pp.  83,  84. 

52  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

53  Ibid.,  p.  70- 

54  Ibid.,  pp.  68,  69. 

55  Ibid.,  p.  74- 

56  John  H.  Spaulding,  Historical  Relics  of  the  White  Mountains  (Mt. 
Washington,  1862),  p.  55* 

57  Willey,  Incidents,  p.  111.  A  family  named  Pendexter  came  to  live  in 
the  Willey  House  the  year  after  the  slide.  They  experienced  one  storm  al¬ 
most  as  frightful  as  the  historic  tempest,  though  they  suffered  no  harm.  In 
1845  Horace  Fabyan  bought  the  place  and  built  a  hotel  close  to  the  old 
house.  On  24  September  1899  the  two  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  place  lay  vacant  until  New  Hampshire  acquired  the  entire  Notch  as  a 
State  Reservation.  After  that  the  Willey  Log  Cabins  were  built. 

58  Crawford,  History,  p.  92* 

59  Carlos  Wilcox  (1794-1827),  letter  in  Portland  Eastern  Argus  12  Sep¬ 
tember  1826.  He  wras  a  brilliant  Congregational  clergyman,  graduate  of 
Middlebury  College  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  author  of  The  Age 
of  Benevolence  and  other  poems. 
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60  Willey,  Incidents ,  pp.  116-118. 

61  Wilcox,  letter. 

62  Crawford,  History,  p.  95. 

63  Wilcox,  letter. 

64  Crawford,  History,  p.  95. 

65  Benjamin  Durgin  Eastman  (1802-81)  was  a  Methodist  clergyman 
1831-57,  serving  parishes  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Represented 
Sweden,  Me.,  in  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  State  Senate. 
Later  he  conducted  a  store  in  North  Conway  and  acted  as  postmaster.  His 
story  of  the  Willey  disaster  is  of  great  help  in  reproducing  the  exact  condi¬ 
tions  found  by  the  searchers,  and  in  confirming  Melcher’s  statement,  made 
also  in  1880. 

66  Eastman,  North  Conway ,  pp.  25-27;  Willey,  Incidents ,  pp.  130-132; 
Edward  Melcher,  A  Sketch  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Willey  Family  by  the 
White  Mountain  Slide  on  the  Night  of  August  28,  1826  (Lancaster,  N.  H., 
1880). 

67  Eastman,  North  Conway ,  p.  25. 
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1  Crawford,  History ,  p .  1  o  1 . 

2  This  and  the  following  quotation  from  Crawford,  History ,  pp.  115, 
116. 

3  Ibid.,  p.126. 

4  Ibid.)  p.140,141. 

5  Frances  Trollope,  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans ,  quoted  in 
Tuckerman,  "Gleanings,”  Appalachia  14:378. 

6  Anthony  Trollope,  North  America  (London,  1862) ,  p.  35. 

7  Anecdotes  of  Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  "King  of  the  White  Mountains,” 
as  related  by  James  W.  Weeks  in  History  of  Coos  County ,  p.  443. 

8  Crawford,  History ,  p.  140. 

9  Ibid.)  p.  140. 

10  Ibid.)  p.140. 

1 1  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes,  eds.,  Journals 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Boston,  1909),  p.  492. 

12  Kilbourne,  Chronicles)  pp.  141-143. 

13  Ibid.)  p.  116. 

14  Harriet  Martineau,  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel  (London,  1838), 
11, 111. 

15  Harriet  Martineau,  Society  in  America  (New  York,  1837) ,  1, 168. 

16  Tuckerman,  "Gleanings,”  Appalachia  14:382. 
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17  Frank  H.  Burt,  "White  Mountain  Album,”  Appalachia  23:  opp. 
312  (June  1941)- 

18  Crawford,  History,  p.  159. 

19  Ibid.,  p.176. 

20  Ibid.)  p.174. 

21  From  unpublished  portion  of  Crawford’s  History. 

22  Frederick  W.  Kilbourne,  "Thoreau  and  the  White  Mountains,” 
Appalachia  14:358  ff.  (June  1919). 

23  Henry  David  Thoreau,  "Thursday,”  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers  (New  York,  1911),  p.  392. 

24  Kilbourne,  "Thoreau,”  Appalachia  14 1362,  363  (June  1919) . 

25  Ibid.)  p.366. 

26  "Mount  Washington  in  Early  Days,”  letter  from  Joseph  S.  Hall  of 
Frankfort,  Mich.,  4  August  1887,  published  in  Among  the  Clouds  20  August 
1887. 

27  Charles  T.  Jackson,  First  Annual  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  (Concord,  N.  H.,  1841),  pp.  100, 101. 

28  William  Oakes,  Scenery  of  the  White  Mountains  (Boston,  1848),  p.  4. 

29  Kilbourne,  Chronicles)  pp.  207,  229,  230m 

30  Lucy  Crawford,  unpublished  manuscript  intended  as  a  closing  chap¬ 
ter  to  her  History  of  the  White  Mountains)  formerly  in  possession  of  her 
granddaughter,  the  late  Miss  Hattie  B.  Crawford  of  Lancaster,  N.  H. 

31  According  to  Crawford,  History  (p.  25),  Ethan  was  born  in  1792? 
which  would  make  him  fifty -four  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

32  Florence  Morey,  "Abel  Crawford  and  His  Mount  Crawford  House,” 
Appalachia)  June  1954,  pp.  1-9. 

33  One  of  my  prized  possessions  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  (i860)  of 
The  White  HillS)  onto  the  flyleaf  of  which  is  pasted  a  sheet  torn  from  a 
memo  book  bearing,  in  the  author’s  handwriting,  the  message : 

April  5th,  i860 

On  Board  for  California ! 

Thomas  Starr  King 

5  April  was  the  day  Starr  King  sailed  from  New  York  to  Panama  en  route 
to  California.  The  book,  just  published,  was  sent  to  the  steamer  by  his 
publisher. 
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of  George  N.  Cross  for  permission  to  use  material  from  their  father’s  book, 
Dolly  Copp  and  the  Pioneers  of  the  Glen  (Baltimore,  Md.,  1927,  privately 
printed).  For  a  novel  based  on  the  life  of  Dolly  Copp  and  her  family,  see 
Anne  Miller  Downes,  The  Pilgrim  Soul  (Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1952). 
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Senate  investigating  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  sitting  in  Boston 
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2  Mrs.  Mary  Aiken  Drake  to  the  president  of  the  Boston  8c  Maine  Rail¬ 
road,  1  March  1927,  unpublished  letter. 

3  Marsh’s  air-brake  patent  was  No.  44^9^5?  8  November  1864,  on  "Ap¬ 
paratus  for  descending  gradients,”  while  the  patent  for  that  of  George 
Westinghouse,  Jr.,  was  applied  for  in  1872  and  granted  in  1873*  Marsh  s 
only  interest  was  in  its  use  on  his  own  railway,  where  it  was  soon  given  up, 
other  devices  having  proved  effective  for  safety.  Other  patents  issued  to 
Marsh  in  1864  were  No.  41,781,  1  March,  "Apparatus  for  rendering  lard,” 
and  No.  42,957,  31  May,  "Grain  Dryers,”  the  latter  possibly  having  some 
connection  with  "Marsh’s  Caloric  Grain  Meal,”  much  advertised  in  that 
period. 
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The  drawing  attached  to  the  air-brake  patent  shows  an  engine  with  hori¬ 
zontal  boiler.  To  keep  down  the  cost  the  trial  engine  was  built  with  the 
boiler  upright,  hung  upon  trunions  so  as  to  be  always  nearly  vertical.  Four 
engines  were  built  later  of  similar  design,  but  all  but  one  were  later  changed 
and  horizontal  boilers  substituted.  These  three  and  all  later  locomotives 
have  been  built  with  two  pairs  of  cylinders  and  two  sets  of  driving  wheels, 
thus  doubling  the  power  and  greatly  increasing  safety. 

4  While  attempting  to  attract  capital,  Mr.  Marsh  for  a  time  set  up  a 
model  of  the  engine  and  track  in  a  store  window  on  Washington  Street  in 
Boston. 

5  Sylvester  Marsh,  "Outline  of  the  Building  of  the  Mount  Washington 
Railway,”  manuscript  dictated  by  him,  and  preserved  by  his  daughters.  To 
this  I  am  indebted  for  the  material  in  this  chapter  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Marsh. 

6  "The  Mount  Washington  Steam  Railway  Company,”  by  "W,”  Bos¬ 
ton  Journal  30  August  1866. 

7  Telegram  in  Boston  Journal  by  "  W”  30  August  1 866. 

8  "Opening  of  the  Mount  Washington  Summit  Railway,”  by  "W,” 
Boston  Jou  rnal  31  August  1866,  p.  1. 

9  There  is  one  record  of  an  attempt  by  Sylvester  Marsh  to  recoup  his 
losses.  On  9  January  1884,  Senator  Austin  F.  Pike,  of  New  Hampshire,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  United  States  Senate  "A  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Sylvester 
Marsh,”  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  his  various  patents  in  connection 
with  the  cog  railway.  On  28  January  Anthony  Pollock  wrote  to  the  Senator, 
enclosing  the  following  (hitherto  unpublished)  statement  by  Mr.  Marsh 
(now  in  the  possession  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Con¬ 
cord)  : 

In  the  year  1859  I  obtained  a  charter  to  build  a  railroad  upon  my  im¬ 
proved  method.  [In  1861  I  obtained  a  patent,  and  another  in  1864.] 

I  built  many  models,  one  quite  small  but  complete  steam  engine.  In 
1866  by  furnishing  most  of  the  money  ...  I  induced  different  Rail  Roads 
each  to  risk  a  small  amount. 

It  has  been  in  successful  operation  thirteen  seasons,  and  carried 
125,000  persons  without  injury  to  a  single  soul. 

I  have  never  rec’d  any  remuneration  from  my  patent,  but  think  if  I  am 
granted  an  extension,  that  my  prospects  favor  realization  of  something  for 
my  invention  in  years  to  come. 

•  •  •  Two  other  Roads  have  been  built,  upon  which  my  invention  is 
used,  viz:  one  up  Green  Mt.,  Maine,  built  only  last  season,  and  The  Rigi 
Road  in  Switzerland,  but  having  never  applied  for  patents  abroad,  I  can 
receive  no  remuneration  from  it. 

10  "The  President  at  the  White  Mountains,”  Boston  Journal  28  Au¬ 
gust  1869. 
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11  Frank  H.  Burt,  "Up  the  Mountain  in  the  Buggy  Age,”  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Transcript  23  August  1937. 

12  Testimony  of  Frank  E.  Brown,  clerk  of  the  Mount  Washington  Rail¬ 
way  Company.  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  District  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  In.  Equity.  Ebenezer  S.  Coe  and  David  Pingree,  Trustees,  v.  Walter 
Aiken,  The  Boston,  Concord  8c  Montreal  Railroad  Company,  The  Mount 
Washington  Railway  Company,  and  the  Concord  8c  Montreal  Railroad 
Company,  Pleadings  and  Evidence  printed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court  (Manchester,  N.  H.,  1893),  p.  295. 

13  Josh  Billings,  Spice  Box  (pages  not  numbered) . 

14  Frank  H.  Burt,  "An  Almost  Forgotten  White  Mountain  Hotel,” 
Boston  Sunday  Globe  4  July  1926.  "Marsh-Field  Name  of  New  Station  at 
Base,”  The  Littleton  (N.  H.)  Courier  9  December  1926. 

15  Guy  Roberts,  Old  Peppersass — Her  Invention  and  Life  Story  (White- 

field,  N.H.,  1930). 

16  "Joys  of  Cog  Railroading,”  an  interview  with  John  Horne,  Boston 
Sunday  Globe  23  December  1906. 

17  Among  the  Clouds  7  September  1882. 

18  George  H.  Sargent,  "Reviving  the  Summit  House— A  Two  Million 
Mount  Washington  Improvement,”  Boston  Evening  Transcript  11  May 
1912,  Part  3,  p.  2. 


CHAPTER  8 


1  "The  Mt.  Washington  Search  Light,”  Electric  World  20  August  1892. 
See  also  John  W.  Hammond,  Men  and  Volts  (New  York,  1941)?  P*  202* 
Mrs.  Archer  W.  Ives,  whose  husband  was  in  charge  of  the  installation  of  the 
searchlight,  wrote  to  the  author  under  date  of  25  August  1948 :  "Mr.  Lewis 
H.  Rogers  did  not  design  the  searchlight.  That  was  done  by  the  engineers 
of  the  Thomson-Houston  Company.  It  was  his  suggestion  but  not  design.” 
Mrs.  Ives  wrote  on  30  August  1948:  "Arch  wants  me  to  tell  you  that  there 
was  a  low  tower  on  the  mountain  used  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  he  had  it 
built  high  enough  to  clear  the  other  buildings  so  the  light  might  be  seen  on 
all  sides.”  See  Among  the  Clouds  17  August  1892;  and  "Mt.  Washington 

Search  Light,”  Among  the  Clouds  9  August  1892. 

In  1893  it  was  on  exhibition  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago.  In  1894  the  searchlight,  then  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Electric 
Company,  was  taken  to  the  West  Coast,  and  was  set  up  on  Echo  Mountain 
on  the  approaches  to  Mount  Lowe  in  Southern  California.  It  has  often  been 
referred  to  since  that  time  as  the  Mount  Lowe  Searchlight,  although,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  there  has  never  been  a  search¬ 
light  on  Mount  Lowe. 

Robert  W.  Jackson  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  after  considerable 
research  in  relation  to  the  searchlight,  wrote  from  San  Francisco  to  the  au¬ 
thor:  "It  was  taken  to  the  West  Coast  and  placed  on  Echo  Mountain  where 
it  stayed  until  a  fire  in  1937  destroyed  the  Pacific  Electric  facilities  on  Echo 
Mountain.  The  P.  E.  crew  went  up  to  take  down  the  searchlight  after  this 
fire,  and  found  it  had  already  been  destroyed  by  marauding  children”  (un¬ 
published  letter,  7  June  1951). 

This  was  an  appropriate  spot  for  the  Mount  Washington  searchlight  to 
end  its  days.  Mount  Lowe  in  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  was  named  for  the 
famous  scientist  and  inventor,  Thaddeus  S.  O.  Lowe,  who  was  born  in  Jef¬ 
ferson,  N.  H.,  in  1832,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Presidential  Range,  and  was 
a  relative  of  the  popular  White  Mountain  guides  of  the  same  name.  He 
built  the  railway  up  Mount  Lowe  in  1891-94,  and  established  the  observa¬ 
tory  on  its  summit.  He  died  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  in  1913. 

2  See  chap.  2,  n.  34. 

CHAPTER  9 

1  For  the  first  and  second  years  the  name  of  Among  the  Clouds  was  dis¬ 
played  in  large  Old  English  type.  From  1879  to  1884  a  banner  head  drawn 
by  an  artist  long  since  forgotten  was  used.  The  banner  head  from  1885  was 
designed  by  Frank  H.  Shapleigh,  a  prominent  Boston  artist  (see  page  117). 
This  presents  an  outline  sketch  of  the  Presidential  Range  as  seen  from 
Bretton  Woods. 

2  Henry  M.  Burt,  Burt’s  Guide  through  the  Connecticut  Valley  to  the 
White  Mountains  and  the  River  Saguenay  (Springfield,  Mass.,  1874) . 

3  Frank  H.  Burt,  " Among  the  Clouds’ ’  Appalachia  22:163  (December 
1938). 

4  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (date  lost) . 

5  "Acknowledgments,”  printed  as  a  preface  to  the  bound  volume  of 
Among  the  Clouds  1  (1877) . 

6  Kilbourne,  Chronicles ,  p.  252. 

7  Interview  with  P.  T.  Barnum,  Among  the  Clouds  4  August  1887. 

8  Among  the  Clouds  21  July  1877. 

9  Ed.  J.  Mehan,  "Mr.  Burt’s  Mishap  in  Tuckerman’s  Ravine,”  Among 
the  Clouds  14  July  1899. 

10  Burt,  " Among  the  Clouds ,”  Appalachia  22  .*172  (December  1938) . 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  170, 171. 

12  "Burt’s  Ravine,”  Lancaster  Gazette  14  August  1901. 

13  Levi  Paulsen,  Cascade,  N.  H.,  to  Frank  H.  Burt,  19  March  1944, 
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unpublished  letter.  For  the  information  in  this  chapter  about  the  Fire  of 
1908  I  am  indebted  to  the  series  of  articles  under  the  general  title  "The 
Fire  on  Mount  Washington”  appearing  in  the  Magazine  Number  of  Among 
the  Clouds,  Season  of  1908. 


CHAPTER  10 

1  C.  H.  Hitchcock  et  al.,  Mount  Washington  in  Winter,  Boston,  1871, 

p.  222. 

2  Trails  above  timber  line  are  generally  marked  by  cairns,  or  piles  of 
stones,  set  at  regular  intervals.  The  first  recorded  use  of  cairns  was  prior  to 
1833,  as  reported  in  Lucy  Crawford’s  History,  p.  156:  "a  young  Vermonter 
with  some  others  .  .  .  [had  spent  the  night  at  Ethan  Crawford’s  camp]  and 
early  in  the  morning  set  out  to  climb  [Mount  Washington].  .  .  .  There  came 
on  a  thick  mist  of  rain  .  .  .  but  he  .  .  .  determined  to  go  on,  and  for  fear  he 
should  lose  his  way  when  he  should  come  back,  laid  up  piles  of  stones  .  .  . 
at  proper  distances  from  each  other  . . .  which  .  . .  have  been  of  use  to  many, 
who  were  like  himself,  determined  to  pursue  after  they  had  undertaken  it. 

. . .  Such  was  the  spirit  of  a  Vermonter.” 

In  the  1930s,  during  the  days  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  or 
"CCC,”  the  boys  rebuilt  all  cairns  tall  enough  to  stand  above  the  deepest 
probable  snowfall.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  since  then  taken  over  the 

care  of  the  trails  and  preservation  of  the  cairns. 

3  John  Mason  Potter,  "Climbers  Spend  Night  at  Lakes  of  Clouds  Hut 
—and  Talk  of  Goofers,”  Boston  Sunday  Globe  21  July  1946,  p.  A-5. 

4  Material  about  Strickland  in  this  chapter  is  from  Frank  H.  Burt, 
"First  to  Die  on  Mount  Washington,”  Appalachia  June  1936- 

5  The  following  complete  list  of  climbing  and  skiing  fatalities  on  and 
near  Mount  Washington  is  taken  from  Mount  Washington  observatory 
News  Bulletin,  No.  25  (December  1954)  ,  except  as  noted: 

1.  Frederick  Strickland,  age  29?  of  Bridlington,  England,  died  of  exposure 
and  freezing  19  Oct.  1849  m  the  Ammonoosuc  Ravine  after  losing  his  way 
down  the  mountain  on  the  Fabyan  Path  after  a  severe  early  snowstorm. 

2.  Lizzie  Greene  Bourne,  age  23?  of  Kennebunk,  Maine,  died  14  Sept.  1855 
of  exhaustion  and  exposure,  almost  at  the  summit  after  an  ascent  in  stormy 
weather  by  the  Glen  House  Bridle  Path. 

3.  Benjamin  Chandler,  age  75,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  died  7  Aug.  1856 
of  exhaustion  and  exposure  near  the  summit  after  an  ascent  late  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  Glen  House  Bridle  Path. 

4.  Harry  W.  Hunter,  age  21,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  3  Sept.  1874  near 
the  foot  of  the  cone  of  the  mountain,  of  exhaustion  and  exposure,  during  an 
ascent  by  the  Crawford  Path  in  cold  and  rain. 
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5.  Sewall  E.  Faunce,  age  15,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  was  killed  24  July  1886 
by  the  falling  of  the  snow  arch  in  Tuckerman  Ravine. 

6.  Ewald  Weiss,  age  24,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  left  the  Summit  House 
24  Aug.  1890  to  walk  to  Mt.  Adams.  He  has  never  been  found. 

7.  William  B.  Curtis,  age  63,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  died  30  June  1900  of 
exhaustion  and  exposure  on  the  Crawford  path  not  far  from  the  present 
Lakes  of  the  Clouds  Hut.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  and  known  as  the  "Father  of  Athletics”  in  America,  Curtis,  with  his 
friend  Ormsbee,  left  Crawfords  on  a  warm,  sunny  afternoon  to  run  into  the 
worst  ice  storm,  lasting  sixty  hours,  ever  known  at  this  season. 

8.  Allan  Ormsbee,  age  28,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  30  June  1900  of  ex¬ 
haustion  and  exposure,  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  summit. 

9.  John  M.  Keenan,  age  18,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  a  surveyor,  wandered 
off  the  cone  of  the  mountain  18  Sept.  1912  and  has  never  been  found. 

10.  Herbert  J.  Young,  age  18,  of  Salem,  Mo.,  died  1  Dec.  1928  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  exposure  on  the  Ammonoosuc  Ravine  Trail,  after  ascending 
through  Tuckerman  Ravine. 

11.  Henry  B.  Bigelow,  Jr.,  age  19,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  killed  by  a 
falling  stone  16  Sept.  1931  while  rock  climbing  in  Huntington  Ravine. 
Appalachia  25:478  (December  1931). 

12.  Ernest  W.  McAdams,  age  22,  of  Stoneham,  Mass.,  froze  to  death 
31  Jan.  1932  near  the  Lizzie  Bourne  monument  while  making  a  winter 
ascent  by  the  cog  railway  route. 

13.  Joseph  B.  Chadwick,  age  22,  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  froze  to  death  in  the 
same  storm  31  Jan.  1932  very  near  the  summit,  while  ascending  by  the 
cog  railway.  (For  both  these  fatalities  see  Appalachia  25 1143,  June  1932.) 

14.  Simon  Joseph,  age  19,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  died  18  June  1933  of  ex¬ 
haustion  and  exposure  on  the  Crawford  path  near  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds 
hut. 

15.  Rupert  Marden,  age  21,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  died  11  Nov.  1933  of  ex¬ 
haustion  and  exposure  in  Tuckerman  Ravine  after  a  climb  in  a  snowstorm 
on  Lion  Head  Trail. 

16.  John  W.  Fowler,  age  19,  a  Princeton  student,  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
died  1  April  1936  from  injuries  suffered  in  a  900-foot  slide  down  the  icy 
cone  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain. 

17.  Grace  M.  Sturgess,  age  24,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  died  23  May  1936 
as  a  result  of  injuries  from  falling  ice  in  Tuckerman  Ravine. 

18.  Harry  D.  Wheeler,  age  55,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  died  4  July  1937  from  a 
heart  attack  while  climbing  the  Ridge  of  Caps  Trail  on  Mount  Jefferson. 
See  "Deaths  and  Accidents,”  Appalachia  22:117  (June  1938). 

19.  Joseph  Caggiano,  age  22,  of  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  died  24  Aug.  1938  of  ex¬ 
haustion  and  exposure  on  the  Gulfside  Trail  near  Madison  hut  after  cross¬ 
ing  the  range  from  Mt.  Washington. 
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20.  Edwin  P.  Mclntire,  Jr.,  age  19,  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  was  killed  9  June 
1940  by  a  fall  into  a  crevasse  in  Tuckerman  Ravine. 

21.  Louis  Carl  Haberland,  age  26,  of  Roslindale,  Mass.,  died  13  Oct.  1941 
of  exposure  and  exhaustion  in  a  northerly  sleet  storm  on  Ridge  of  Caps 
Trail. 

22.  John  Neal,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  fatally  injured  7  April  1943  while 
skiing  on  the  Little  Headwall,  Tuckerman  Ravine.  Appalachia  24:409 

(June  1943)- 

23.  Phyllis  Wilbur,  age  16,  of  Kingfield,  Maine,  injured  in  skiing  accident 
in  Tuckerman  Ravine  31  May  1948,  died  in  North  Conway  Hospital  on 
3  June  1948. 

24.  Dr.  Paul  H.  Schiller,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  killed  1  May  1949  by 
falling  into  a  crevasse  while  skiing  on  the  headwall  of  Tuckerman  Ravine. 

25.  Tor  Staver,  injured  2  Feb.  1952  in  a  skiing  accident  on  the  John  Sher¬ 
burne  Trail  leading  from  Tuckerman  Ravine  to  Pinkham  Notch,  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  5  Feb.  1952. 

26.  Raymond  W.  Davis,  age  50,  of  Sharon,  Mass.,  died  from  exposure  and 
heart  failure  23  Aug.  1952  after  collapsing  above  the  headwall  of  Tucker¬ 
man  Ravine. 

27.  Philip  Longnecker,  age  25,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  froze  to  death  during 
Tuckerman  Ravine  camping  trip  31  Jan.  1954.  (For  details  of  this  and  the 
following  fatality,  see  Appalachia  30 1104, 105,  June  1954-) 

28.  Jacques  Parysko,  age  23,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  froze  to  death  during 
Tuckerman  Ravine  camping  trip  31  Jan.  1954. 

29.  Dr.  A.  Aaron  Leve,  age  28,  professor  at  Northeastern  University,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  killed  by  avalanche  in  Tuckerman  Ravine,  19  Feb.  1956-  Boston 
Herald  20  Feb.  1956;  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader  20  and  28  Feb.  1956. 

30.  John  J.  Ochab,  age  37,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  1  Sept.  1956,  from  fall  on  Mt. 
Clay.  (This  and  the  following  fatalities  from  list  compiled  by  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club.) 

31.  Thomas  Flint,  age  21,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  died  on  2  June  1957  from 
fall  and  exposure  on  Mt.  Madison. 

32.  William  Brigham,  age  23,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  killed  by  ice  fall  in 
Tuckerman  Ravine  on  17  May  1958. 

33.  Betty  J.  March,  age  17,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  died  of  exposure  19  July 
1958  on  Crawford  path  one-fourth  mile  below  the  summit  {Boston  Herald 
21  July  1958,  for  this  and  the  following) . 

34.  Paul  Zanet,  age  24,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  died  of  exposure  19  July  1958 
on  Crawford  path  one-fourth  mile  below  the  summit. 

For  further  details  on  casualties  see  Kilbourne,  Chronicles ,  pp.  267  If* 

6  A.M.C.  White  Mountain  Guide ,  16th  ed.  (Boston,  i960),  p.  1. 

7  See  Dr.  B.  L.  Ball,  Three  Days  on  the  White  Mountains  (Boston,  1856) , 

for  the  complete  story. 
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8  "Couple  Escape  Death  on  Mt.  Washington;  Both  Are  Seriously  In« 
jured  in  300-Foot  Fall,”  Boston  Herald  4  Jan.  1933. 

9  Hal  Burton,  "The  Mayor  of  Porky  Gulch,”  Saturday  Evening  Post 
19  Mar.  1949,  P-  147- 

10  One  present-day  help  in  emergencies,  especially  in  the  case  of  ski 
accidents,  is  the  line  of  telephones  on  the  John  Sherburne  Ski  Trail,  ex¬ 
tended  to  what  is  known  as  Lunch  Rocks  near  the  Snow  Arch  in  Tuckerman 
Ravine.  These  emergency  telephones  and  the  lines  are  maintained  by  the 
Mount  Washington  Volunteer  Ski  Patrol,  and  they  are  connected  with  the 
Tuckerman  Ravine  Shelter  (built  in  1952  on  the  foundation  of  one  that  was 
burned)  and  the  Pinkham  Notch  Camp,  where  there  are  always  crews  who 
may  respond  to  a  call  for  help. 

The  Harvard  Mountaineering  Cabin  is  located  approximately  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  Pinkham  Notch  Camp  up  the  Sherburne  Trail  on  the 
shoulder  of  Boott  Spur.  (Information  for  this  reference  is  from  Joseph  B. 
Dodge  in  unpublished  letter  to  F.  Allen  Burt  16  July  1955.) 

11  See  Donald  R.  Waugh,  "Joe  Dodge  has  made  White  Mountains 
Safe  and  Comfortable  for  Thousands  of  Climbers,”  Boston  Evening  Tran - 
script  15  July  1933. 


CHAPTER  11 


1  "Skiing  on  Mount  Washington:  Norman  Libby  First  to  Try,”  Gor¬ 
ham  Mountaineer  22  February  1905. 

2  Norman  Libby,  "A  Ski  Trip  up  Mount  Washington,”  Among  the 
Clouds  17  July  1907. 

3  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  Handbook  (Hanover,  1932),  pp.  5,  6. 

4  Robert  S.  Monahan  to  F.  Allen  Burt,  26  February  1948,  unpublished 
letter. 

5  John  P .  Carleton  to  F.  Allen  Burt,  1  April  1948,  unpublished  letter. 

6  New  Trail  Used  for  First  Time  on  Skis,”  The  Berlin  Reporter  7  Jan¬ 
uary  1932. 

7  f  Ski  Racers  Face  Death  on  Mountain,  Boston  Post  2\ Marchi932,p.  1. 

8  Winston  Pote  to  F.  Allen  Burt,  26  February  1948,  unpublished  letter. 

9  Gwendoline  Keene,  "Skiing  Begins  at  Easter— Spring  Skiing  in  a 
World  Apart,”  Boston  Evening  Transcript  15  April  1933. 

10  Meet  Your  Ski  School,”  Sun  Valley  The  Valley  Sun  22  January  1948. 

11  Winston  Pote  to  F.  Allen  Burt,  26  February  1948,  unpublished  letter. 

12  Wilson  MacDonald,  "Song  of  the  Ski,”  in  Out  of  the  Wilderness. 
Quoted  in  New  Hampshire  Troubadour  January  1949. 
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CHAPTER  12 
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Allen,  David,  Willey  hired  man,  32;  body 
found,  36 
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Artists  and  poets  of  the  White  Mountains, 
63-64 

Ascents  of  Mount  Washington,  first  great 
mountain  climbed,  4,  5;  early,  10—11, 
i3,  20-51;  path  cut  to  summit,  21;  see 
also  Mountain  climbing  (sport) 

Atlantic  8c  St.  Lawrence  Railway,  con¬ 
nects  Gorham  and  Portland,  55 
Austin  sisters,  1821  ascent,  26;  Eliza  Aus¬ 
tin  engaged  to  Charles  J.  Stuart,  26 
Automobiles  on  Mount  Washington,  re¬ 
placing  horses,  81-82;  races,  109;  rec¬ 
ords,  151-158 

Bache,  Alexander  Dallas,  and  Jefferson 
Davis’  visit  to  Summit  House,  67 
Bachstrom,  Nils,  carriage-road  ski  race, 
139 

Baird,  George  C.,  Summit  House  fire,  121 
Baker,  " Cannonball,”  1932  automobile 
record,  154-155 

Balch,  Robert  S.,  Stem -Like -Hell  Club, 
137 

Baldwin,  Henry  I.,  officer  of  observatory, 
219 

Ball,  Dr.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  near-tragedy, 
129-131 

Ballou,  Dr.  Hosea,  visits  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  51 

Barker,  "Mr.”  (John),  first  to  visit  Willey 
House  after  slide,  34-36 
Barnes  family,  setde  in  the  Glen,  56 
Barnum,  Phineas  Taylor,  on  Mount  Wash- 


ington,  3;  and  Among  the  Clouds ,  114 
Barron,  Asa  Taylor,  builds  Twin  Moun¬ 
tain  House,  buys  Crawford  House,  105 
Barron,  Harry  B.  ("Hal”),  manages  Twin 
Mountain  House,  107;  with  Col.  Barron, 
sells  Twin  Mountain  House,  1 10 
Barron,  Josephine,  mentioned,  109 
Barron,  Oscar  F.,  and  Asa  T.  Barron  buy 
Crawford  House,  105;  dies,  106 
Barron,  Oscar  G.,  manages  Twin  Moun¬ 
tain  House,  105;  in  partnership,  106; 
manages  Fabyan  House,  106;  Summit 
House  fire,  122 

Barron,  Col.  William  A.  ("Billy”),  re¬ 
christens  Old  Peppersass,  98;  in  hotel 
business  of  Barron,  Merrill  8c  Barron 
Company,  106;  manages  Twin  Moun¬ 
tain  House,  106;  manages  Crawford 
House,  106-107;  buys  Fabyan  House, 
110;  with  Harry  B.  Barron  sells  Twin 
Mountain  House,  110;  sells  Crawford 
House  and  Barron  Hotel  Company, 
110—111;  Summit  House  fire,  122;  sale 
of  cog  railroad  by  Boston  8c  Maine  Rail¬ 
road,  167,  168 

Barron  Hotel  Company,  operation  of  Bar¬ 
ron  hotel  chain,  106;  sold,  1 10 
Barron,  Merrill  8c  Barron  Company,  lease 
of  new  Summit  House,  96,  106;  hotel 
trade  grows,  106-111 

Bartlett,  Gov.  John  H.,  reporter,  Among 
the  Clouds ,  115 

Bartlett,  Parker  M.,  quoted  on  research 
work,  234 

Barton,  Maj.-Gen.  Raymond  O.,  quoted 
on  Arthur  Teague,  170 
Base  Station,  mentioned,  75,  89,  94,  95, 
97,  98,  101,  118,  134,  147,  150,  164, 
!77,  199,  200;  exhibiting  Old  Pepper¬ 
sass  remains,  99;  publication  of  Among 
the  Clouds ,  112,  115,  119,  fire  at  Summit 
House,  120-121;  railroad  buildings,  170; 
railroad  turnout,  172;  ownership,  174, 
Jewell  Trail,  203;  weather  observations, 
210;  water  for  observatory,  217 

Bay  State  Artesian  Well  Company,  drill 
mountain  water  supply,  225 

Bedell,  Abraham,  Tiptop  House,  67,  69; 
wagon  to  summit,  78;  drives  Louisa  M. 
Alcott  to  summit,  79 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  guest  at  Crawford 
House,  70 
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Belcher, ^Arnold,  photographer  on  dog- 
sled  ascent,  160 

Belknap,  Jeremy,  account  of  a  1725  ascent, 

11;  leader  of  scientific  ascent  described 
in  his  History  of  New  Hampshire ,  13-14; 
mountain  named,  14,  22,  186;  mention¬ 
ed,  181,  247 

Bell  Aircraft  Corporation,  helicopter  sum¬ 
mit  flights,  244-245 

Bellows,  John,  first  hotel  (Glen  House)  at 
eastern  base,  56;  leases  land  for  Tiptop 
House,  67;  summit  properties,  174,  175 
Bemis,  Dr.  Samuel  A.,  aids  Ethan  Allen 
Crawford,  45;  acquires  Mount  Crawford 
House,  50 

Benham,  Edward  M.,  quoted  on  helicopter 
flight,  244 

Bent,  Allen  H.,  eagles  on  mountains,  190 
Bent,  Arthur  E.,  radio  experimentation, 

214 

Berlin,  N.  H.,  mentioned,  241,  242,  243 
Bicycles,  trips  to  summit,  148-149 
Bigelow,  Dr.  Jacob,  quoted  on  Darby 
Field,  10;  botany  of  mountain,  185-187 
Bigelow  Lawn,  geology,  8;  mentioned,  23, 

187,  fell-field,  183;  flowering  plants,  185 
Billings,  Dr.  Marland  P.,  studies  men¬ 
tioned,  6;  officer  of  observatory,  219 
Binney,  Colonel,  1818  ascent  with  two 
companions,  20 
Birds,  190, 192 

Blood,  Edward  J.,  winner,  first  carriage- 
road  ski  race,  139;  describes  race,  140 
Blood,  Roderick  M.,  1947  revival,  Climb  to 
the  Clouds,  157-158 

Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory, 
mentioned,  147,  193,  206,  207,  208, 

209,  215,  233;  Sal  Pagliuca,  chief  ob¬ 
server,  214;  research  projects,  217 
Blue  Pond,  see  Lakes  of  the  Clouds 
Bond,  George  P.,  sketch  map  of  White 
Mountains,  63 

Boott,  Dr.  Francis,  botany  of  mountain, 

186 

Boott  Spur,  route  of  1642  Field  and  Gorges - 
Vines  ascent,  11;  route  of  Davis  Trail, 

50;  mentioned,  125,  183, 186,  187 
Boston  Advertiser ,  quoted  on  carriage- 
road  opening,  78 

Boston  8c  Maine  Railroad,  mentioned,  99, 

148,  169;  retrieves  Old  Peppersass,  97; 
electric  railway,  102;  sale  of  Fabyan 
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House,  110;  cog  railroad,  166-167,  170, 
177 

Boston,  Concord  8c  Montreal  Railway,  to 
Conway,  55;  mentioned,  89,  96;  Little¬ 
ton  to  Fabyan  to  Base  Station,  95 
Boston  Evening  Transcript ,  quoted  on 
Among  the  Clouds,  113;  mentioned,  159, 
164;  quoted  on  dog-sled  ascent,  160; 
quoted  on  weather,  193 
Boston  Globe ,  current  weather  of  moun¬ 
tain,  219 

Boston  Journal ,  quoted  on  cog  railroad, 
88 

Boston  Recorder ,  articles  on  White  Moun¬ 
tain  geology  and  scenery  by  Edward 
Hitchcock,  64 
Boston  Post ,  mentioned,  162 
Botanist  of  the  White  Hills,  see  Oakes, 
William 

Bourne,  Lizzie,  death  mentioned,  129, 
130,  164;  monument,  201 
Bowen,  Gen.  Charles  F.,  officer  of  observa¬ 
tory,  219 

Boyce,  Michael,  cog-railroad  employee, 
169,  173 

Brabrook’s  White  Mountain  House,  75 
Bracket,  Adino  Nye,  names  and  heights  of 
White  Mountain  peaks,  22-24 
Bracy,  C.  H.,  Hitchcock-Huntington  proj¬ 
ect,  201 

Brady,  John  T.,  and  Florence  M.  Clark’s 
dog-sled  ascent,  162 

Branch  (lady  climber),  round  trip  to  sum¬ 
mit,  145 

Brazer,  John,  ascent,  1818,  20-21 
Bretton  Woods,  granted,  12;  use  of  name, 
108-109 

Bretton  Woods  Company,  inherited,  sold, 
by  F.  Foster  Reynolds,  1 10 
Bridle  path,  built  by  Joseph  S.  Hall,  48; 

climbed  by  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  117 
Bridgton  (Maine)  News,  quoted  on  first 
marriage  on  summit,  151 
Brock,  George,  mentioned,  241 
Brooks,  Dr.  Charles  F.,  quoted  on  Mount 
Washington  weather,  193;  encourages 
weather  observatory,  209;  quoted  on 
wind  conditions,  215,  216-217;  officer 
of  observatory,  219;  mentioned,  237 
Brown,  George  L.,  painter,  63 
Brown,  George  V.,  starter,  1937  foot  race, 
147 
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Brown,  James  W.,  drive  up  carriage  road, 
150 

Brown,  Malcolm,  ascents  with  Gardner  E. 
Campbell,  149-150 

Browne,  Junius  Henri,  guest  at  Crawford 
House,  70 

Buckler,  Reginald  H.,  prints  Among  the 
Clouds ,  119 

Bucknam,  Edwards,  surveys  Nash  and 
Sawyer’s  Location,  12 

Buckner,  Charles  A.,  weather  observa¬ 
tions,  210 

Bump,  W.  Nelson,  1947  revival,  Climb  to 
the  Clouds,  157 

Burt,  Frank  H.,  on  Marshfield,  94-95; 
publishes  Among  the  Clouds ,  116-119; 
mentioned,  125;  story  of  Frederick 
Strickland  death  in  Appalachia ,  127; 
pictures  and  story  of  first  automobile  on 
summit,  152-153 

Burt,  Grace  M.,  Among  the  Clouds ,  117 

Burt,  Henry  M.,  mentioned,  94,  203; 
Among  the  Clouds ,  112-119;  Burt’s 
Guide  through  the  Connecticut  Valley  to 
the  White  Mountains  and  the  River  Sag¬ 
uenay,  112;  The  New  England  Home¬ 
stead,  114;  mountain  photography,  115- 
116;  struck  by  lightning,  117-118; 
Burt’s  Ravine,  118-119;  testimony  in 
summit  property  case,  176 

Burt  Ravine,  wreck  of  Old  Peppersass,  99; 
story  of,  118-119;  mentioned,  203 

Butterflies,  191,  192 

Byrd,  Admiral  Richard  E.,  mentioned, 
159, 164 

Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  sail  along 
Maine-New  Hampshire  coast,  10 

Callender,  A.  B.,  Sturges-Whitehead  ac¬ 
cident,  131-132 

Camden,  Patrick,  slideboard  ride,  101; 
mentioned,  123 

Camden  Cottage,  mentioned,  138,  161, 
207;  Dartmouth  group  visits,  206;  Pote- 
Oliver  sojourn,  207 

Camp  Dodge,  Quartermaster  Corps  Test 
Center,  246 

Camp  House  (later  Halfway  House),  men¬ 
tioned,  129,  131 

Campaigna,  Richard,  dog-sled  ascent  with 
Mrs.  Florence  M.  Clark,  162 

Campbell,  Gardner  E.  and  Gardner  E. 


Campbell,  Jr.,  ascents,  149-150 
Campbell,  Whittier  8c  Co.,  firs  t  cog-railroad 
locomotive  built  by,  87 
Cannon  Mountain,  mentioned,  219;  icing 
research  substation,  230 
Cape  Horn,  dangers,  135 
Carleton,  John  P.,  Dartmouth  and  Olym¬ 
pic  skier,  136-138 

Carpenter,  Ralph  G.,  helicopter  trip  to 
summit,  243-244 

Carpenter,  Sidney  C.,  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton  butterfly,  191 

Carriage  road,  first  on  a  mountain,  5;  men¬ 
tioned,  66,  69,  199;  on  west  side,  75; 
automobile  races,  109;  snowshoe  as¬ 
cents,  136;  ski  races,  138;  foot  races  up 
and  down,  146-147;  see  also  Mount 
Washington  Road  Company,  Mount 
Washington  Summit  Road  Company 
Carrigain  Lawn,  mentioned,  23 
Carrigain,  Mount,  mentioned,  23 
Carrigain,  Philip,  naming  of  peaks,  22-23 
Carroll,  N.  H.,  mentioned,  12;  original 
name,  Bretton  Woods,  109 
Carter  Notch,  A.M.C.  hut,  133 
Casco  Bay  House,  mentioned,  56 
Cavis,  Charles  H.  V.,  manager  of  Summit 
House  and  Tiptop  House,  69;  Mount 
Washington  Road  Company,  73;  survey 
for  carriage  road,  73-74 
Chadbourne,  Dr.,  takes  news  of  Willey 
Slide  to  Benjamin  Willey,  36 
Chadwick,  Joseph,  death  near  summit,  164 
Champney,  Benjamin,  painter,  63 
Chandler  Ridge,  mentioned,  82,  160,  164 
Chase,  Auren  W.,  title  to  Tiptop  House 
area,  175 

Cheney,  Joseph  Y.,  early  D.O.C.  skiing, 
136 

Cherry  Mountain,  Timothy  Nash’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  Notch,  11;  road  work,  19; 
mentioned,  45 

Chichester,  Mrs.  Ira,  victim,  carriage-road 
accident,  80 

"Chicorua  Peak,”  painted,  63 
Chittenden,  Alfred  K.,  timber-line  study, 
182 

Church,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Jr.,  visits  observatory, 
233 

Clark,  Edward  P.,  sled  dogs,  161,  164 
Clark,  Mrs.  Florence  Murray  (Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  P.),  dog-sled  ascent,  161-164; 
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mentioned,  211 

Clark,  Victor  F.,  quoted  on  work  on  ob¬ 
servatory,  228-229;  quoted  on  Irving 
Langmuir’s  study  of  static,  232;  cloud 
"seeding,”  234-235;  mentioned,  237 
Clarke,  Mattie  A.,  hostess,  new  Summit 
House,  96, 119,  120 

Clay,  Mount,  named  by  William  Oakes, 
187;  mentioned,  203 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  Grover  (later  Mrs.  Thomas 
J.  Preston,  Jr.),  visit  to  Among  the 
Clouds ,  117 

Climb  to  the  Clouds,  first  climb  mentioned, 
81;  climbs  described,  153-158 
Clinton,  Mount,  route  of  Crawford  path  to 
summit,  21;  bridle  path,  48 
Clothing,  Army  nurses  test  for  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps,  230-231;  other 
projects,  246 

Cloud  (Engine  No.  5),  disabled,  100 
Clough,  A.  F.,  winters  on  Moosilauke,  197; 
Hitchcock-Huntington  project,  200, 
201 

Coaching  Parade,  mentioned,  115 
Coe,  Ebenezer  S.,  Mount  Washington 
Summit  Road  Company,  76,  81;  men¬ 
tioned,  96;  title  to  summit  property,  175 
Cog  railroad,  see  Railroad 
Cogan,  Mrs.  Frances,  first  summit  mar¬ 
riage,  151 

Cold  Spring  Hill,  Old  Peppersass  climbs, 
97;  George  Stephenson  accident,  100 
Coleman,  Samuel,  painter,  63 
Coleridge,  Samuel  T.,  cited  on  mountain 
flowers,  189 

Concord  &.  Montreal  Railroad,  cog-railroad 
interest,  177 

Concord  coaches,  summit  trips,  74,  78, 
80-81 

Connecticut  River,  1 1 
Conway  Company,  cog  railroad  purchases 
land,  177 

Coolidge,  Jake,  Pathe  photographer  on 
dog-sled  ascent,  159 

Coos,  County  of,  commissioners  name 
Burt’s  Ravine,  118-119;  Dartmouth 
College  Grant,  214 

Copp,  Benjamin,  setdes  Jackson,  N.  H.,  52 
Copp,  Dodifer  Hayes,  pioneer  of  Pinkham 
Notch,  52-58 

Copp,  Dolly  (Emery),  52-58;  mentioned 
152 
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Copp,  Capt.  Samuel,  and  Hannah  (Hayes) 
Copp,  parents  of  Dodifer  Hayes  Copp, 
53 

Corey,  H.  D.,  bicycle  trip  down,  148 
Cornhill  Magazine ,  quoted  on  ice  sheet,  9 
Corson,  E.  H.,  bicycle  return  trip  to  sum¬ 
mit,  148 

Cow  Pasture,  route  of  Glen  Bridle  Path, 
57;  cow  corral,  69;  mentioned,  241,  242 
Cowes,  Samuel  D.,  title  to  Sargent’s  Pur¬ 
chase,  174 

Cox,  Gov.  Channing  H.,  reporter,  Among 
the  Clouds ,  115 

Cox,  E.  K.,  Marshfield  House,  94 
Cox,  Judge  Louis  S.,  reporter,  Among  the 
Clouds ,  114 

Cragway,  mentioned,  231 
Crawford,  Abel,  path  to  summit,  5,  21; 
story  of,  15-51;  setdes  at  Nash  and  Saw¬ 
yer’s  Location,  16;  setdes  at  Hart’s  Lo¬ 
cation,  17;  ascent,  1818,  with  John 
Brazer  and  George  Dawson,  20-21;  1819 
ascent,  22;  rides  first  horse  to  summit, 
48;  Mount  Crawford  House,  50;  death, 
51;  painted  by  Chester  Harding,  63; 
mentioned,  114,  150,  181 
Crawford,  Erastus,  son  of  Abel  Crawford, 
16 

Crawford,  Ethan  Allen  ("Giant  of  the 
Mountains”),  path  to  summit,  5,  21; 
story  of,  19-51;  marries  Lucy  Howe,  19; 
account  of  naming  of  White  Mountain 
peaks,  23;  heights,  24;  cuts  more  direct 
summit  path,  24-25;  1821  ascent,  26- 
27;  Notch  House,  32;  Willey  Slide,  33- 
36;  Daniel  Webster,  42-43;  White 
Mountain  Album  (Crawford  Inn),  41, 
43,  44;  move  to  Guildhall,  Vt.,  45;  rents 
William  Denison’s  Inn,  49;  death,  50; 
burning  of  Moosehorn  Tavern,  105; 
hotel  register  quoted,  174;  guide  for 
Dr.  J.  W.  Robbins,  188;  mountain  flora, 
188;  quoted  on  bird  and  animal  life,  192; 
mentioned,  16,  87,  105,  125,  203 
Crawford,  Ethan  Allen  in,  at  opening  of 
Mount  Washington  House,  108,  109; 
mentioned,  125;  winter  ascent,  203 
Crawford,  Hannah  (Rosebrook),  men¬ 
tioned,  15;  only  daughter  of  Abel,  mar¬ 
ried  Nathaniel  T.  P.  Davis,  50 
Crawford,  Harvey,  mentioned,  33 
Crawford,  Lucy  (Howe),  text  of  inscrip- 
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tion  on  brass  plate  set  by  1818  ascent, 
20-21;  ascent,  1825,  29;  described,  30- 
31;  The  History  of  the  White  Mountains , 
44,  46;  illness,  45;  quoted  on  Ethan’s 
death,  50;  death,  50 

Crawford,  Lucy  Howe  (daughter  of  Ethan 
Allen  Crawford  111),  opening  of  Mount 
Washington  House,  108;  marries  G.  H. 
Hallowell,  125 

Crawford,  Thomas  J.,  manager  of  Notch 
House,  1829,  4i;  trip  to  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  after  Willey  Slide  storm,  35-36; 
success  at  Notch  House,  40-48;  and 
John  Coffin  Nazro,  64;  builds  large  hotel 
to  replace  Notch  House,  starts  new  hotel, 
69-70;  at  American  House,  Lancaster, 
N.  H.,  70;  burning  of  Notch  House  men¬ 
tioned,  105;  mentioned,  128 
Crawford,  William  H.,  winter  ascent,  203 
Crawford,  Mount,  route  of  Davis  Trail,  50 
Crawford  Bridle  Path,  mentioned,  48,  150; 
competition  with  Glen  Bridle  Path,  75; 
bicycle  trip  down,  149 
Crawford  House,  lit  with  gas,  dancing,  47; 
visited  by  Jefferson  Davis  and  A.  D. 
Bache,  67;  burns,  rebuilt,  70;  survey  to, 
74;  visit  of  Ulysses  Grant,  91;  sold,  110; 
mentioned,  12,  21,  75,  94,  98,  105,  112, 
122,  148,  157,  167,  168 
Crawford  Inn,  mentioned,  43 
Crawford  Notch  (i.e.,  White  Mountain 
Notch),  route  discovered,  11-12;  road 
repair,  14-15;  Abel  Crawford  family  set¬ 
tles  in  Notch,  17;  mentioned,  149,  150. 
187;  landslide,  172 

Crawford  Path,  footpath,  5,  21;  bridle  path 
opened,  48,  69;  mentioned,  150,  248 
Cross,  George,  his  Dolly  Copp  and  the  Pio¬ 
neers  of  the  Glen  quoted,  54-55 
Crowell,  Joseph  W.,  second  ascent  by  a 
Stanley  Locomobile,  153 
Crystal  Cascade,  painted,  63 
Culhane,  Patrick,  settles  in  the  Glen,  56 
Cummings,  Royal,  printing  of  Among  the 
Clouds ,  113 

Cushing,  Caleb,  1819  ascent,  22 
Cushman,  David  Nelson,  runs  the  stone 
hotels,  69;  Tiptop  House,  79 
Cutler,  Rev.  Manasseh,  with  Jeremy  Belk¬ 
nap’s  1784  ascent,  13;  quoted  on  timber 
line,  182-183;  mentioned,  185 
Cutting,  Dave,  railroader,  95 


Dana,  George  S.,  count  of  steps  to  sum¬ 
mit,  145 

Darby  Field  (Pinkham  Notch),  mentioned, 
213 

Darby  Field  Cottage,  mentioned,  152 
Darrah,  Francis,  wins  1936  and  1937  mar¬ 
athon,  147 

Dartmouth  College,  mentioned,  115,  168, 
169;  skiing  at,  135,  139;  cog  railroad, 
173;  owner  of  summit  property,  177; 
telegraph  line  from  Hitchcock-Hunting- 
ton  project,  199-200;  triangulation 
work,  204;  R.  S.  Monahan’s  work,  214; 
role,  250 

Dartmouth  College  Grant,  mentioned,  214 
Dartmouth  Outing  Clue  (D.O.C.),  men¬ 
tioned,  104;  formation,  135;  on  Mount 
Washington,  136;  first  college  club  ski 
ascent,  136 

Dartmouth  Winter  Carnival,  organized, 
136;  mentioned,  138 

Davis,  Mr.,  builds  Notch  House  as  inn,  32 
Davis,  Hon.  Jefferson,  visits  first  Summit 
House,  67 

Davis,  Nathaniel  T.  P.,  son-in-law  of  Abel 
Crawford,  manages  Mount  Crawford 
House,  50;  opened  Davis  Trail,  50 
Davis  Trail,  opened,  50-51 
Dawson,  George,  ascent,  1818,  with  John 
Brazer  and  Abel  Crawford,  20-21 
Dawson,  Sir  John,  quoted  on  timber  fine, 
183 

[Dearborn?],  General  D.,  and  Colonel  W. 
[Whipple,  Joseph?]  first  to  pass  night 
on  Mount  Washington,  24 
Deception,  Mount,  path  built  by  William 
Denison,  44 

Denison,  William,  opens  White  Mountain 
House,  44;  competes  with  Ethan  Allen 
Crawford,  44-45;  inn  rented  to  Craw¬ 
ford,  49 

Deutsche  Ski  Club,  Tuckerman  Ravine, 

138 

Devens,  U.  S.  Attorney  General  Charles, 
visits  Mount  Washington,  92 
Dodge,  Arthur  W.,  mentioned,  95 
Dodge,  Brooks,  1947  Harvard-Dartmouth 
slalom,  143 

Dodge,  Harriet,  new  Summit  House  oper¬ 
ator,  96;  mentioned,  118 
Dodge,  Capt.  John  W.,  superintendent, 
cog  railroad,  93;  new  Summit  House 
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operator,  96 

Dodge,  Joseph  Brooks  ("Joe”),  Sturges- 
Whitehead  accident,  132;  A.M.C.,  133; 
Spring  Snow  Fest,  138;  carriage-road 
ski  race,  139;  Inferno  Race,  140;  dog- 
sled  ascent,  160;  meteorological  study, 
206;  radio  development,  207;  encour¬ 
agement  of  weather  observatory,  20&- 
220 

Dodge,  Samuel,  seashore  resort  letters  for 
Among  the  Clouds ,  114 
Dogs,  Chinook,  159-161;  Clarkso  and 
Kak,  161-164;  Nanook,  211 
Dog  sleds,  Arthur  T.  Walden’s  trip,  159- 
161;  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Clark’s  trip,  161- 
164 

Dolly  Copp  Bridge,  mentioned,  53 
Dolly  Copp  Camp  Grounds,  see  Dolly 
Copp  Recreational  Area 
Dolly  Copp  Recreational  Area,  mentioned, 
52;  established,  58 
Dolly  Copp’s  Imp,  see  Imp  Mountain 
Donato,  Paul,  1937  foot  race,  147 
Donnell,  Mr.,  photographer  on  Florence 
M.  Clark’s  dog-sled  ascent,  162 
Douglas  Aircraft  Company,  research  proj¬ 
ect,  217 

Downing,  Major  Lewis,  Jr.,  design  for 
carriage-road  omnibus,  74-75;  quoted 
on  Concord  coach,  81 
Dudley,  Charles  M.,  carriage -road  ski 
race,  139 

Dunham,  Bob,  and  Edgar  \\  elch,  146 
Dunn,  Paul  C.,  in  charge,  maintenance 
work,  cog  railroad,  169;  son,  Stephen, 
169 

Durand,  A.  B.,  painter,  63 
Durand,  N.  H.,  see  Randolph,  N.  H. 
Durgin,  Mr.  (of  the  Sinclair  House),  men¬ 
tioned,  198 

Durgin,  Mrs.  Charles,  winter  ascent,  203 
Durrance,  Dick,  1939  Inferno  Race,  143 
Duryea,  Jerry,  automobile  record  in  1947 
revival  of  Climb  to  the  Clouds,  157 
Dwight,  Timothy,  inn  guest  of  Eleazer 
Rosebrook,  17-18 

Dyer,  Rev.  John  L.,  mail  by  ski,  Colorado, 
134 

Eagle  Mountain  House,  mentioned,  203 
Eastern  Amateur  Ski  Association,  carriage - 
road  ski  race,  138 


Eastern  Argus  (Portland,  Maine),  quoted 
on  carriage-road  opening,  78-79 
Eastern  Intercollegiate  Ski  Union,  formed, 
136 

Eastern  Pass,  see  Pinkham  Notch 
Eastman,  Rev.  Benjamin  Durgin,  search 
for  Willey  Slide  victims,  36;  explanation 
of  events,  37 

Eastman,  Daniel,  summit  properties,  174 
Eastman,  Kenneth  ("Ken”),  1884  drive  to 
summit,  150 

Eastman,  Richard,  heights  of  White  Moun¬ 
tain  peaks,  1820,  24 

Edgerton,  Richard,  owner,  Crawford 
House,  110 

Edmands,  J.  Rayner,  triangulation  work, 
204 

Edmands  Path,  mentioned,  204 
Emerald  Pool,  mentioned,  54 
Emerson,  George  B.,  1819  ascent,  22 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  visit  to  Crawford 
Inn,  43;  mentioned,  46;  poetry,  64 
Emerton,  J.  H.,  study  of  spiders,  190 
Emery,  Dolly,  marries  Dodifer  Hayes 
Copp,  54;  see  Copp,  Dolly 
Emmons,  Charles  G.,  new  Summit  House 
operator,  96 

Estes,  Timothy,  observatory  tower,  203- 
204 

Ethan’s  pond,  mentioned,  41 
Evans,  Capt.,  with  Jeremy  Belknap’s  1784 
ascent,  14 

Evans,  Ray,  A.  T.  Walden’s  dog-sled  as¬ 
cent,  159-161 

Evarts,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  'William 
M.,  visits  Mount  Washington,  92 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  blue  snow,  212 

Fabyan,  Abbott  L.,  manages  Fabyan  House, 
106 

Fabyan,  Horace,  runs  former  Crawford 
Inn  as  Mount  Washington  House,  46; 
makes  1821  path  to  summit  suitable  for 
horses,  48;  vehicle  road  from  his  inn  to 
base  and  stone  house,  48;  stone  house, 
48;  mentioned,  64,  87,  201,  202;  ruined 
financially  by  burning  of  Mount  W ash- 
ington  House,  70 

Fabyan,  N.  H.,  Abel  Crawford  visits,  16; 
carriage  road,  75;  telephone  fine,  89; 
Ulysses  Grant  visits,  91-92;  mentioned, 
94,  170,  209,  219;  busy  center,  95;  Sum- 
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mit  House  fire,  120 

Fabyan  House,  mentioned,  12,  78,  80,  94, 
105,  170;  burns,  75;  built  by  Boston  8c 
Maine  Railroad,  105;  leased  to  Barron 
group,  105;  bought  by  Col.  Barron  and 
J.  N.  Conyngham,  1 10;  sold  to  J.  A.  and 
M.  A.  Seymour,  110;  sold  to  James 
Zacker,  110;  burns,  110;  Summit  House 
fire,  122 

Fabyan  Path,  discussed,  48;  competition 
with  Glen  Bridle  Path,  75;  mentioned, 
87,  128 

Fairweather,  Mount  (Alaska),  weather, 
195;  mentioned,  208 

Falconer,  Raymond  E.,  cloud  "seeding,” 
235,237 

Fall  of  a  Thousand  Streams,  mentioned, 
116 

Farrington,  Albert,  first  summit  marriage, 
151 

Fell -field,  described,  183 
Fenn,  Edward,  weather  observations,  215 
Fergusson,  S.  P.,  meteorological  observa¬ 
tions,  206,  209,  210;  visits  observatory, 
233 

Fernald,  Prof.  M.  L.,  flower  species,  185 
Field,  Darby,  1642  ascent  of  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington,  10;  mentioned,  91,  181,  247,  249 
Field-Willey  Range,  mentioned,  12 
Fire  of  1908,  Summit  House,  120—123 
First-aid  stations,  described,  127 
Fisher,  Dr.  Joshua,  with  Jeremy  Belknap’s 
1784  ascent,  13-14 
Five-Mile  Post,  mentioned,  163 
Flowers,  184-189 
Foot  races,  carriage  road,  146-148 
Forest  Service  Trail,  skiing,  138,  140,  141 
Foster,  Carolyn,  marries  Joseph  Stickney, 
109 

Foster,  George  Sanford,  run  to  summit, 
146-147 

Franconia  Notch,  landslide,  172 
Frankenstein,  George  L.,  drawings  for 
William  Oakes’  Scenery  of  the  White 
Mountains ,  187 

Franklin,  Mount,  route  of  Crawford  path 
to  summit,  21;  mentioned,  187 
Freeman,  Col.  Orville  E.,  survey  for  cog 
railroad,  87 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Orville  E.,  winter  ascent, 
203 

French,  Edward  S.,  and  cog  railroad,  166 


Frost,  Caleb,  last  trip  of  Old  Peppersass, 

98-99 

Frost,  E.  C.  ("Jack”),  takes  Old  Pepper¬ 
sass  on  last  climb,  97-99 

Gale,  Cyrus  E.,  winter  ascent,  203 
Geiskop,  Ludwig,  Pathe  photographer  on 
dog-sled  ascent,  159-160 
General  Electric  Company,  Thomson- 
Houston  Electric  Company  merger, 
107;  searchlight,  204;  mentioned,  209; 
research  projects,  217;  Research  Labor¬ 
atory  study  of  precipitation  static,  231; 
de-icing  study,  233,  233-236 
General  Tire  8c  Rubber  Company,  ac¬ 
quires  Yankee  Network,  226 
George  Stephenson  (locomotive),  men¬ 
tioned,  89,  90,  96;  Ulysses  Grant  in¬ 
spects,  92;  accident,  100 
Geology  of  mountain,  Indian  legend,  5; 
study  of,  6;  formation,  6—9 

Giant  of  the  Mountains,  see  Crawford 
Ethan  Allen 

Giant’s  Grave,  legend,  17;  mentioned,  18, 
45,  105,  108 

Gibb,  Major  Joseph  L.,  buys  out  Thomas 
J.  Crawford,  70;  completes  Crawford 
House,  70;  merges  interest  in  Gibb, 
Hartshorn  8c  Co.,  later  Hartshorn, 
Wolcott  8c  Co.,  70 

Gibb,  Hartshorn  8c  Co.,  see  Gibb,  Major 
Joseph  L. 

Gibson  Trophy,  mentioned,  142 
Gilkey,  Henry  B.,  Coos  County  commis¬ 
sioner,  119 

Glen,  The,  see  Pinkham  Notch 
Glen  Bridle  Path,  built,  57;  competition 
with  Crawford  and  Fabyan  paths,  75; 
mentioned,  248 
Glen  Ellis  Falls,  mentioned,  54 
Glen  House,  owned  by  John  Bellows,  Col. 

J.  M.  Thompson,  56;  visited  by  Jefferson 
Davis  and  A.  D.  Bache,  67;  telephone 
line,  89;  stage-line  competition  with 
railroad,  95;  bought  by  C.  R.  and  W.  F. 
Milliken,  103;  burns,  rebuilt,  burns 
again,  104;  Spring  Snow  Fest,  138;  car¬ 
nage-road  ski  races,  139;  icing  research 
meeting,  232;  engine  and  airplane  parts 
assembly  point,  248;  mentioned,  75,  76, 
121,  129,  130,  134,  136,  145,  149,  150, 
*52,  i55>  *59>  161,  162,  164,  176,  203, 
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239, 242, 244 

Glen  Path,  mentioned,  145 
Glen  Road,  see  Highway,  State,  No.  16 
Glidden  Tours,  Mount  Washington  House 
headquarters,  109;  revival  of  first,  156- 

158 

Goldthwait,  Dr.  Richard  P.,  studies  men¬ 
tioned,  6;  officer  of  observatory,  219 
Goodrich,  B.  F.  and  Company,  mountain 
research,  197,  217,  229;  de-icing  equip¬ 
ment,  232,  233;  increased  activities,  233 
Goodroe,  Peter,  slideboard  ride,  101 
Goofers,  dangers  to,  125-131 
Gorges,  Thomas,  1642  ascent  of  Mount 
Washington,  10-11 

Gorham  (formerly  Shelburne  Addition), 
organized,  55;  monument  to  the  Copps, 
58;  mentioned,  129,  134,  159,  193 
Goss,  Jack,  mentioned,  241 
Gosselin,  Lafayette,  story  of  winds,  195; 

with  fm  radio  station,  224 
Gould’s,  mentioned,  44 
Gould,  Kenneth  E.,  on  1942  storm,  195- 
196;  cloud  ''seeding,”  235,  237 
Graham,  Robert  C.,  automobile  manufac¬ 
turer,  1932  record,  154 
Grand  Trunk  trains,  at  Gorham,  57 
Granddaddy  of  American  College  skiing, 
see  Proctor,  Charles  A. 

Grant,  President  Ulysses  S.,  visits  Mount 
Washington  with  family,  91-92;  visitor 
at  Glen  House,  103 

Gray,  Asa,  cited  on  William  Oakes,  187 
Gray,  Francis  C.,  1816  Bigelow  ascent,  186 
Great  Gulf,  geology,  8;  mentioned,  49,  69, 
104,  152,  164,  203,  241,  242;  Dr.  James 
W.  Robbins  explores,  188;  animals,  189 
Great  Haystack,  see  Mount  Lafayette 
Green’s  Grant,  mentioned,  56 
Greenwalt,  Lieutenant  Beulah,  clothing 
tests,  231 

Griggs,  Dr.  Robert  F.,  on  timber  line,  182, 
183 

Gulf  House,  mentioned,  201 
Gulf  Station-House,  see  Mike’s  House 
Gulf  Tank,  mentioned,  101,  121,  201,  202; 
railroad  turnout,  172 

Gulfside  Trail,  geology,  8;  flowering  plants, 
185;  mentioned,  203 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  visits  summit,  49 
Halfway  House,  mentioned,  57?  75>  80, 
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134,  135,  139,  Mb,  152,  162,  163,  164, 
199,  229;  first-aid  station,  127;  formerly, 
Camp  House,  129;  bad  slope  conditions 
near,  159;  rebuilt,  226 
Hall,  Joseph  S.,  employed  at  Notch  House, 
47;  bridle  path,  Mount  Clinton  and 
Mount  Washington,  48;  building  of  first 
Summit  House,  66;  Mount  Washington 
Summit  Road  Company,  76-79;  quoted 
on  official  opening  of  carriage  road,  77- 
78;  rescue  of  Dr.  Benjamin  L.  Ball,  130, 

131 

Hall,  Judge  Linus,  tavern  owner,  men¬ 
tioned,  36;  uncle  of  Joseph  S.  Hall,  47 
Hallowell,  George  H.,  climbs  Mount  Mad¬ 
ison,  125-126 

Halversen,  Alf,  carriage -road  ski  race,  139 
Hammond,  W.  J.,  owner,  Crawford  House, 
110 

Hanes,  Hannah,  marries  Eleazer  Rose- 
brook,  15;  see  also  Rosebrook,  Hannah 
Hannauer,  George  (Boston  8c  Maine  Rail¬ 
road),  Old  Peppersass  celebration,  98 
Harding,  Chester,  paints  Abel  Crawford, 
63 

Harkness,  Harry,  automobile  ascent,  153, 
154 

Harper’s  Bazaar ,  photographers  and 
story,  233 

Harris,  Fred  H.,  formation  of  Dartmouth 
Outing  Club,  135;  Mount  Washington 
skiing,  136 

Harris,  Stuart  K.,  officer  of  observatory, 

219 

Harshberger,  John  W.,  on  fell -field,  183 
Hartshorn,  Lucius,  attempts  to  attach 
summit  property,  70-71 
Hartshorn,  Wolcott  8c  Co.,  sells  Crawford 
House  to  A.  T.  and  O.  F.  Barron,  105; 
see  also  Gibb,  Major  Joseph  L. 
Harvard-Dartmouth  slalom  race,  1947* 
described,  143 

Harvard  Mountaineering  Club,  mentioned, 
104;  Sturges-Whitehead  accident,  131- 

132 

Harvard  University,  skiers,  137-138;  Ath¬ 
letic  Association,  138;  icing  studies,  236; 
see  also  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Ob¬ 
servatory 

Hawn,  Ralph  J.,  mentioned,  241 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  ascent,  1832,  435 
stories  based  on  trip,  43 
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Hayes,  President  Rutherford  B.,  visits 
Mount  Washington  with  family,  92,  114 
Haynes,  Henry  H.,  owner,  Crawford 
House,  110 

Hearne,  Sergeant  M.  L.,  weather  observer, 
202 

Heath,  C.  E.,  tricycle  trip  down,  148 
Height  of  Mount  Washington,  4,  14,  24, 
73,  186;  see  notes  to  Ch.  10,  261-262 
Helicopters,  Sikorsky  helicopter  lands  on 
summit,  243-244 

Hermit  Lake,  mentioned,  74;  Inferno  Race 
route,  140;  salamanders,  192 
Heywood,  William,  Mount  Washington 
Summit  Road  Company,  76 
Highway,  State,  No.  16  (originally  Pink- 
ham  Road,  Glen  Road),  cut,  24 
Hildreth,  Horace,  president,  WMTW  tv, 
227 

Hill,  Henry,  runs  Notch  House  as  Inn,  32 
Hill,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  quoted  on  William 
Oakes  and  Isaac  Sprague,  187 
Hilliard,  W.  M.,  second  Climb  to  the 
Clouds,  154 

Hillman’s  Highway,  ski  route,  143 
Hitchcock,  Dr.  Charles  H.,  beginning  of 
scientific  study,  6;  views  corona,  125; 
first  weather  observatory,  197;  his 
Mount  Washington  in  Winter  quoted, 
201,  202,  205 

Hitchcock,  President  Edward,  describes 
geology  and  scenery,  64;  mentioned,  197 
Hitchcock,  Col.  John  R.,  operates  Tiptop 
House,  Summit  House,  and  Alpine 
House,  69;  mentioned,  77;  greets  Ulys¬ 
ses  Grant  party,  92;  Charles  H.  Hitch- 
cock-Huntington  project,  197-198 
Hoar,  Edward  Sherman,  visits  Mount 
Washington  with  Thoreau,  47 
Hoar,  Elizabeth,  mentioned,  47 
Hoar,  Sen.  George  Frisbie,  mentioned,  47 
Hochgebirge  Ski  Club,  Tuckerman  Ra¬ 
vine,  138;  Inferno  Race,  140 
Holland,  Burt,  second  Climb  to  the  Clouds, 
154 

Home  Stretch  Flat,  mentioned,  211,  212, 
241,  242,  243,  245,  248 
Horn,  Captain  Frank,  Jr.,  icing  studies, 
239;  quoted  on  flying  studies,  240 
Horn,  the,  mentioned,  82,  160 
Horne,  John,  quoted  on  stages,  94;  career 
as  superintendent,  cog  railroad,  99-101; 


accident  of  George  Stephenson,  100; 
Summit  House  fire,  120-121,  123;  letter 
on  weather  quoted,  205 
Horse  and  carriage  ascents,  150-151 
Hotel,  first  on  a  mountain,  5;  first  hotel  on 
eastern  base,  56;  hotel  history,  103-111 

Hotel  register,  first  used  on  mountain  top,  28 
Howe,  Lucy,  marries  Ethan  Allen  Craw¬ 
ford,  19;  see  also  Crawford,  Lucy 
Howe,  William,  guide  for  Dr.  John  Park 
family  1825  ascent,  29 
Howell,  Dr.  Wallace  E.,  director  of  ob¬ 
servatory,  219;  rain  making,  234-235, 
237 

Howland,  George,  coach  driver,  98 
Hughes,  Howard,  mentioned,  240 
Huntington,  Daniel,  painter,  63 
Huntington,  J.  H.,  first  observatory  de¬ 
veloped  with  Prof.  Charles  Hitchcock, 
197 

Huntington  Ravine,  geology,  8;  scene  of 
near  tragedy,  131;  mentioned,  183 
Hurricane  of  1938,  172,  173 

Ice  Age,  4,  8 
Icing  research,  232,  239 
Imp  Mountain,  view,  56 
Indian  legends,  origin  of  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton,  5;  Giant’s  Grave,  17 
Inferno  Race,  first,  140;  story  of,  140-142 
Intercollegiate  Winter  Sports  Union,  Har¬ 
vard  skiers,  138 

International  Polar  Year  Commission, 
study  of  upper-air  conditions,  208 
Iron  Mountain,  mentioned,  76 
Irving,  John,  record  ascent,  145 
Irving,  Washington,  stops  at  Crawford 
Inn,  43 

Ives,  Archer  W.,  electric  searchlight,  107, 
204 

Jackson,  Dr.  Charles  T.,  on  geological  fea¬ 
tures,  6;  in  first  party  to  summit  of 
Washington  by  horse,  48 
Jackson,  Joseph,  first  apple  orchard  in 
Shelburne  Addition  (Gorham),  55 
Jackson,  N.  H.,  settled,  52;  mentioned, 
150,  203 

Jackson,  Mount,  named  by  William  Oakes, 
187 

Jackson  Iron  Manufacturing  Company, 
mentioned,  76;  title  to  Sargent’s  Pur- 
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chase,  174;  Wells  v.  Company,  174;  title 
to  summit  to  Pingree  heirs,  175 
Jacob’s  Ladder,  mentioned,  25,  29,  97, 
98-99, 100, 119;  built,  89;  grade,  91;  hur¬ 
ricane  damage,  172,  173;  C.  H.  Hitch¬ 
cock  quoted  on  storm,  200,  201 
Jay,  Webb,  second  Climb  to  the  Clouds,  154 
Jefferson,  N.  H.,  mentioned,  4,  67,  204 
Jefferson,  Mount,  mentioned,  183,  203 
Jefferson  Highlands,  mentioned,  108,  125 
Jefferson  Notch,  road  construction,  108 
Jenkins,  Abbott  ("Ab”),  1928  automobile 
record,  154 

Jenks,  Edward  Augustus,  poetry,  64 
Jenny  Lind  Bridge,  mentioned,  211 
Jewell,  Sgt.  Winfield  Scott,  Signal  Station 
duty,  202-203 

Jewell  Trail,  mentioned,  147;  named,  203 
Johanssen,  Bob,  General  Electric  testing 
of  ski  waxes,  233 

John  Sherburne  Ski  Trail,  mentioned,  104 
Johnston,  Sherwood,  1953  and  1954  auto¬ 
mobile  record,  156 

Jordan,  Gov.  Chester  B.,  at  opening  of 
Mount  Washington  House,  108 
Joseph,  Simon,  death  in  storm,  141 
Josselyn,  John,  1638  ascent,  11;  men¬ 
tioned,  64,  181,  247 

Judd,  Miss  Lillian  H.,  rides  to  summit,  48, 

150 

Keating,  N.  J.,  quoted  on  motion  pictures 
of  Concord  coach  ascent,  80-81 
Keene,  Gwendoline,  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script  article  on  skiing  quoted,  141 
Kellogg,  F.  T.,  motorcycle  record,  154 
Kensett,  John  Frederick,  painter,  63 
Key,  Postmaster-General  D.  M.,  visits 
Mount  Washington,  92 
Keyes,  Henry  (President,  Passumpsic 
Railroad),  mentioned,  91 
Kilbourne,  Frederick  W.,  his  Chronicles  of 
the  White  Mountains  quoted  on  Among 
the  Clouds ,  113-114 

KiUington  Peak,  triangulation  work,  204 
Kimball,  Howard  A.,  Hitchcock-Hunting- 
ton  wintering  project,  199,  201,  202 
King,  Thomas  Starr,  friend  of  Abel  Craw¬ 
ford,  51;  Boston  Evening  Transcript  let¬ 
ters  and  book,  The  W^hite  Hills  Their 
Legends ,  Landscape  and  Poetry ,  5G  112; 
mentioned,  63;  quoted  on  Gen.  D.  O. 
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Macomber,  74;  and  Dr.  Benjamin  L. 
Ball,  129;  contribution  of  Edward  Tuck- 
erman  to  The  White  Hills,  188-189 
King  Ravine,  mentioned,  51 
Kuhn,  Ray,  helicopter  trip  to  summit, 
243-244 

Ladd,  Lemuel  R.,  1938  automobile  record 
156 

Lafayette,  Mount,  described  by  Edward 
Hitchcock,  64;  charter  for  summit  rail¬ 
road,  83 

Lafayette  House,  operated  by  Major  J.  L. 
Gibb,  70 

Lakeman,  Dr.  Mary  R.,  winter  ascent,  203 
Lakes  of  the  Clouds,  route  of  Crawford 
path  to  summit,  21;  earlier  known  as 
Blue  Pond  and  Washington’s  Punch 
Bowl,  23;  mentioned,  27,  69,  98,  126, 
127,  141,  208;  A.M.C.  hut,  133;  birds 
and  animals,  189-190 
Lamb,  Henry  L.,  Saratoga  notes  for 
Among  the  Clouds ,  114 
Lancaster,  N.  H.,  settlement,  11;  History  of 
Lancaster  (A.  N.  Somers),  cited,  11-12; 
Lancaster  men  name  White  Mountain 
peaks,  22 

Lane,  George  R.,  proprietor  of  Ravine 
House,  Randolph,  66 
Lane,  George  W.,  quoted  on  carriage  road 
opening,  78 

Langmuir,  Dr.  Irving,  General  Electric 
Laboratory  project  director,  231-232; 
icing  research,  236 

Lansing,  Livingston,  officer  of  observatory, 

219 

Larcom,  Lucy,  poetry,  64 
Latrobe,  Charles  Joseph,  author,  The 
Rambler  in  North  America ,  stops  at 
Crawford  House,  43 

Leavitt,  John  T.  G.,  builds  Mount  Pleasant 
House,  106 

Ledge,  the,  mentioned,  129 
LeGro,  Amos,  naming  of  White  Mountain 
peaks,  22-24 

Libby,  E.  8c  Sons  Company,  assumes  Pin¬ 
gree  stock  in  Mount  Washington  Sum¬ 
mit  Road  Company,  81-82;  buys  Glen 
House  site,  104;  fire  at  Summit  House, 
121,  122;  autos  as  stages,  155-156;  en¬ 
courages  weather  study,  208 
Libby,  Elliott  C.,  carriage-road  ski  race, 
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139>  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Clark  dog-sled 
ascent,  162 

Libby,  Norman  H.,  Among  the  Clouds ,  117; 

first  ski  descent,  134-135 
Lightning  on  Mount  Washington,  117-118 
Lindsey,  Freeman,  driver  in  fatal  accident, 
80 

Line,  Sergeant  William,  signal  station 
duty,  203 

Little,  Rev.  Daniel,  with  Jeremy  Belknap’s 
1784  ascent,  13,  14 
Litde,  J.  S.,  mentioned,  79 
Littleton  (N.  H.)  Riding  Club,  horseback 
ascent,  1932,  48,150 

Livermore,  Robert,  Jr.,  Stem-Like-Hell 
Club,  137;  Dartmouth  Winter  Carnival, 
138;  Inferno  Race,  141-142 
Locomobile  Company  of  America,  buys 
steam  locomobile  from  Stanley  brothers, 
152 

Loker,  Nill,  A.M.C.  hutmaster,  133 
Long  Trestle,  last  trip  of  Old  Peppersass, 
98;  mentioned,  100 

Loughborough,  Dr.  D.  L.,  research  on 
mountain,  197 

Lovejoy,  Polly;  see  Willey,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Lowell,  Abner,  director,  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton  Road  Company,  73 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  visits  Crawford 
Inn,  44 

Lowell,  John,  Jr.  and  John  Amory  Lowell, 
first  known  exploration  of  Ammonoosuc 
Ravine,  27 

Lucinge,  Prince,  marries  Carolyn  (Foster) 
Stickney,  110;  death,  110 
Lufkin,  J.  R.,  Mount  Washington  Road 
Company  officer,  dies,  73 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  quoted  on  Edward 
Hitchcock,  64 

Lyon,  John  E.,  on  cog  railroad  project,  86; 
treasurer,  Mount  Washington  Cog  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  90;  mentioned,  92; 
building  of  Summit  House,  96 

McAdams,  Ernest,  death  near  summit,  164 
McCutcheon,  B.  F.,  owner,  Crawford 
House,  110 

Macdonald,  William  A.,  Walden  dog-sled 
ascent,  159?  McAdams-Chadwick  trag¬ 
edy,  164-165;  mentioned,  210 
MacDonald,  Wilson,  "Song  of  the  Ski” 
quoted,  143-144 


McGill  University,  mentioned,  136 
Macgregor,  Milton,  A.M.C.  cabin  man¬ 
ager,  133 

Macomber,  Gen.  David  O.,  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  Road  Company,  73-75 
McKenzie,  Alexander  A.,  weather  observa¬ 
tion  expedition,  208-209;  mentioned, 
211,  214 

Madison,  Mount,  climbed  by  goofer,  125— 
126;  mentioned,  133,  203,  242;  flight 
over,  150;  eagle,  190 

Madison  Spring  Hut,  mentioned  120; 
animals  near,  189 

Mallory,  George  Leigh,  quoted,  164 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union,  quoted  on 
Glidden  Tour  revival,  157 
Mansfield,  Mount,  Vt.,  icing  research  sub¬ 
station,  230 

Marsh,  John  F.,  cog-railroad  locomotive 
model,  87 

Marsh,  Sylvester,  guest  at  Crawford  House, 
70;  cog  railroad  to  summit,  83-91,  171; 
welcomes  Ulysses  Grant,  92;  Hitchcock- 
Huntington  project  to  winter  on  moun¬ 
tain,  198-199 

Marshfield,  mentioned,  91,  173,  201; 
Ulysses  Grant  visits,  91;  described,  94- 
95;  developed,  169;  Dartmouth  College, 
177 

Marshfield  House,  one  of  first  White 
Mountain  tourist  hotels,  94 
Martin,  Thomas,  deeded  Martin’s  Loca¬ 
tion,  52 

Martineau,  Harriet,  quoted  on  the  Craw¬ 
fords,  Ethan  Allen  and  Abel,  43-44 
Martin’s  Farm,  mentioned,  63 
Mason,  C.  C.,  visits  Crawford  Inn,  44 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
interest  in  weather  observations,  208; 
scientific  study,  212,  217;  mentioned, 
214,  228 

Matt,  Toni,  schusses  the  headwall,  142- 

14  3 

May,  Rev.  Samuel  J.,  1819  ascent,  22 
Mehan,  Edward  J.,  Among  the  Clouds ,  115; 
quoted  on  Henry  M.  Burt’s  photog¬ 
raphy,  116 

Melcher,  Edward,  and  family,  flee  home 
in  Willey  Slide  storm,  36 
Mellen,  Charles  S.  (President,  Boston  8c 
Maine  Railroad),  mentioned,  102 
Merrill,  Amos  B.,  Mount  Washington 
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Summit  Road  Company,  76 
Merrill,  Cordeanio  H.  ("Dean”),  Crawford 
House  manager,  105;  in  partnership,  106 
Meserve,  Gen.  George  P.,  title  to  summit 
properties,  174,  175 

Michigan,  University,  National  Defense 
Research  Committee  work  on  light  pen¬ 
etration  of  fog,  230 

Mike’s  House  (Gulf  Stationhouse),  built, 
49,  202 

Miller,  Al,  1933  and  1934  automobile  rec¬ 
ord,  155 

Miller,  Chet,  1933  automobile  record,  154 
Miller,  Gerrit  S.,  study  of  fauna,  189-190 
Milliken,  Charles  R.  and  Weston  F.  Milli- 
ken,  buy  Glen  House,  103;  Charles  R. 
runs,  103-104;  gives  up  business,  176 
Mitchell,  Mount,  highest  U.  S.  peak  east 
of  Mississippi,  4 

Mohn,  Harold,  dog-sled  ascent,  160 
Monahan,  Robert  Scott,  quoted  on  climb¬ 
ing,  136;  carriage-road  ski  race,  139; 
and  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Clark’s  dog-sled 
ascent,  164;  cited  on  timber  line,  182, 
184;  names  Jewell  Trail,  203;  establish¬ 
ment  of  weather  observatory,  206-220 
Monroe,  Mount,  route  of  Crawford  path  to 
summit,  21 

Monroe  Brook,  makes  electricity,  171 
Montalban  Ridge,  route  of  Davis  Trail,  50 
Monticello  Lawn,  fell-field,  183 
Moosehorn  Tavern,  later  name  of  Craw¬ 
ford  Inn,  45;  mentioned,  105,  111 
Moosilauke,  Mount,  mentioned,  138;  club 
mosses,  189;  Huntington-Clough  winter 
on,  197 

Morrison,  A.  E.,  wins  first  Climb  to  the 
Clouds,  153 

Motorcycles  on  Mount  Washington,  rec¬ 
ords,  154 

Mount  Adams  House,  mentioned,  63 
Mount  Crawford  House,  mentioned,  32, 
ill;  owned  by  Abel  Crawford,  50 
Mount  Pleasant  House,  mentioned,  12, 
118;  built,  106;  acquired  by  Joseph 
Stickney,  107;  torn  down,  110 
Mount  Washington  Airways,  flies  to  sum¬ 
mit,  241 

Mount  Washington  Club,  Inc.  (later 
Mount  Washington  Summit  House, 
Inc.),  mentioned,  147;  mortgage  to  trus¬ 
tees  of  Dartmouth  College,  177 
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Mount  Washington  Cog  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  mentioned,  70 

Mount  Washington  Hotel,  mentioned,  12, 
98,  128;  built,  108-109;  property  sold, 
110 

Mount  Washington  House,  formerly  Craw¬ 
ford  Inn,  46;  burns,  70;  mentioned,  88, 
200 

Mount  Washington  Observatory,  men¬ 
tioned,  193,  201,  225,  238,  248;  story  of, 
206-220;  fm  radio  station,  222;  General 
Electric  study  of  precipitation  static, 
231-236;  Harvard  icing  studies,  236 
Mount  Washington  Railway  Company, 
chartered,  1858,  85;  property  lost  in 
Summit  House  fire,  122;  story,  166-177; 
buys  Aiken  interest  in  Summit  House, 
176;  summit  real  property  to  Mount 
Washington  Club,  177;  land  leased  to 
fm  radio,  222 

Mount  Washington  Road  Company,  first 
chartered,  73-75;  mentioned,  86 
Mount  Washington  Run  Associates,  spon¬ 
sor  foot  races,  147 

Mount  Washington  Steam  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  organized  1865,  87;  first  section 
of  railroad  completed,  88 
Mount  Washington  Summit  House,  Inc., 
formerly  Mount  Washington  Club,  Inc., 
177 

Mount  Washington  Summit  Road  Com¬ 
pany,  formed,  history,  76-80;  carriage 
road  known  as  Mount  Washington  Sum¬ 
mit  Road,  80;  mentioned,  96,  208;  prop¬ 
erty  lost  in  Summit  House  fire,  122; 
1894,  ownership  agreement,  176-177 
Mt.  Washington  tv,  Inc.,  established,  227 
Mountain  climbing  (sport),  perils  de¬ 
scribed,  124-133 

Mulford,  Ralph,  1923  automobile  record, 
154 

Mullarvey,  Michael,  railroad  foreman,  49 
Myer,  Gen.  A.  B.,  Hitchcock-Huntington 
project  to  winter  on  mountain,  198 
Myers,  Dillon  P.,  Mount  Washington 
Road  Company  contractor,  73;  Mount 
Washington  Summit  Road  Company, 76 

Names  for  Mount  Washington,  Indian,  5; 
present,  14,  186;  Trinity  Height,  cone, 
21;  sugar  loaf,  186 

Names,  White  Mountain  peaks,  22-24 
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Nancy,  Mount,  Nancy’s  Bridge,  Nancy’s 
Brook,  story  of,  13 

Nansen  Ski  Club,  Tuckerman  Ravine,  138; 

carriage-road  race,  139 
Narrows,  The,  dangers  in  the  gateway  to 
the  Notch,  30;  mentioned,  32 
Nash,  Timothy,  discovery  of  Crawford 
Notch,  11-12 

Nash  and  Sawyer’s  Location,  granted,  sur¬ 
veyed,  12;  Abel  Crawford  and  Eleazer 
Rosebrook  settle,  16;  site  of  Mount 
Washington  Hotel,  108 
Nazro,  John  Coffin,  religious  fanatic, 
"owner”  of  top  of  Mount  Washington, 
64-65 

Nelson  Crag  Trail,  mentioned,  149,  162 
163 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  quoted  on  mountain  fauna, 
192 

Nelson,  Olaf,  carriage-road  ski  race,  139 
Nelson,  S.  A.,  views  corona,  125;  quoted 
on  Mount  Washington  weather,  194— 
195,  199 

Nestman,  Otto,  summit  record  in  Stevens- 
Duryea  automobile,  153 
New  Hampshire  Academy  of  Science,  in¬ 
terest  in  weather  observations,  208 
New  Hampshire  Geological  Survey,  men¬ 
tioned,  197 

New  Hampshire  Morning  Union ,  men¬ 
tioned,  239 

New  Hampshire,  University  of,  mentioned, 
136;  student  wins  first  carriage-road  ski 
race,  139 

New  Madbury,  N.  H.,  see  Jackson,  N.  H. 
New  York  Herald ,  mentioned,  70;  Paris 
edition,  story  of  first  automobile  to  sum¬ 
mit,  153 

Newell,  Alonzo,  carriage  to  summit,  78 
Newhall,  Miss  Lilia  M.,  climbs  at  72,  150 
Newsham,  William  I.,  last  trip  of  Old  Pep- 
persass,  98,  99 

Newspaper,  see  Among  the  Clouds 
Newton  (Mass.)  Graphic ,  Henry  M.  Burt 
quoted  in,  117-118 

Next-to-Nature  Camp,  George  Fosterjoins, 
146 

Nichols,  George,  buys  Twin  Mountain 
House,  110 

Nickerson,  David,  Willey  hired  man,  32; 
body  found,  36 

Nickerson,  George,  search  for  Willey 


Slide  victims,  36 

Northwest  Airlines  Ice  Research  Base 
project,  established,  233-234,  239;  men¬ 
tioned,  241 

Notch  House,  see  also  Willey  House  (the 
old  Notch  House,  1793)  built  by  Ethan 
and  Abel  Crawford,  41;  success  of 
Thomas  J.  Crawford,  46;  burns,  70; 
mentioned,  105,  111, 128 
Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,  see  Craw¬ 
ford  Notch 
Notchland,  13,  45,  50 
Noyes,  Nathaniel,  proprietor  of  first  Sum¬ 
mit  House,  66 

Oakes,  Sir  Harry,  electric  railway,  102 
Oakes,  William  (botanist  of  the  White 
Hills),  gift  of  tin-ware  to  Ethan  Allen 
Crawford,  26;  his  Scenery  of  the  White 
Mountains  quoted,  49;  inscription  for 
Ethan  Allen  Crawford’s  tombstone,  50; 
story  of,  187-188;  mentioned,  202 
Oakes  Gulf,  mentioned,  26;  named,  187 
Observation  towers,  mentioned,  107;  built 
by  Timothy  Estes,  203-204 
Odell  Gully,  scene  of  near  tragedy,  131 
O’Hara,  Charles  Ellery,  record  drive  to 
summit,  150-151 

"Old  Hundred”,  sung  by  Ethan  Allen 
Crawford’s  climbing  groups  before  de¬ 
scent,  30 

Oliver,  James,  Camden  Cottage  stay  with 
W.  H.  Pote,  207 

Onofrio,  Carmen  A.,  lands  Piper  Cub  on 
summit,  241-243 

Osborn,  Asa  C.,  dog-sled  ascent  with  Mrs. 

Florence  M.  Clark,  162 
Osgood,  Ben,  with  Lucius  Hartshorn,  at¬ 
tempts  to  attach  summit  property,  70- 
71;  quoted  on  road  construction,  75; 
quoted  on  first  carriage  trip  to  summit, 
77 

Osgood  Trail,  eagle  seen,  190 
Ownership  of  Mount  Washington,  173- 
177 

Pagliuca,  Salvatore  ("Sal”),  weather  ob¬ 
servation  expedition,  208,  209,  212;  on 
severe  weather,  213;  story,  214;  early 
de-icing  studies,  236-237 
Panama  Canal,  uses  railroad  turnout  de¬ 
sign,  172 
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Park,  Dr.  John,  and  family,  ascent  (1825), 
29 

Passaconaway,  Indian  sachem,  mentioned, 
119 

Patriarch  of  the  White  Mountains,  name 
for  Abel  Crawford,  114 
Pearce,  Captain  L.  B.,  helicopter  trip  to 
summit,  243-244 

Pease,  Prof.  Arthur  Stanley,  flower  species, 
185 

Peck,  Prof.  W.  D.,  teacher  of  William 
Oakes,  187 

Pegwaggett  (Pigwacket),  mentioned,  11 
Peppersass  (old  locomotive),  named,  88; 
mentioned,  89,  91,  173;  exhibited,  96- 
97;  last  climb,  97-98;  name  given  to 
stove,  210 

Perkins,  George,  winter  ascent,  203 
Perkins,  Nathan  R.,  building  of  first  sum¬ 
mit  House,  66 

Phelps,  J.  L.,  officially  timed  auto  ascent, 
153 

Philbrook,  C.  E.,  Coos  County  commis¬ 
sioner,  119 

Phillips,  Hollis,  Inferno  Race,  140 
Photography,  mountain,  115-116 
Pickard,  Greenleaf  W.,  officer  of  observa¬ 
tory,  219 

Pickering,  Dr.  Charles,  and  William 
Oakes,  187 

Pickering,  Prof.  E.  C.,  Appalachian  Moun¬ 
tain  Club,  132 

Pierce,  President  Franklin,  visits  summit, 
69 

Pierce,  James,  1823  ascent  described  in 
Excursions  among  the  White  Mountains 
. .  .in  June,  1823 ,  27 
Pike,  Mrs.,  Glen  House,  161 
Pike’s  Peak  News ,  editor’s  comment  on 
mountain  heights,  4 

Pingree,  David,  mentioned,  65;  Mount 
Washington  Summit  Road  Company, 
76;  death,  81;  title  to  Sargent’s  Pur¬ 
chase,  174 

Pingree,  David,  Jr.,  Mount  Washington 
Summit  Road  Company,  81;  lease  of 
land  to  cog  railroad,  96;  title  to  sum¬ 
mit,  175 

Pinkham,  Daniel,  wagon  road,  Randolph 
to  Jackson,  54 

Pinkham,  Capt.  Joseph,  settles  at  New 
Madbury  (Jackson,  N.  H.),  52 
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Pinkham  Notch  (Eastern  Pass  or  The 
Glen),  road  to  summit,  24;  named,  52; 
mentioned,  125,  145,  146,  151,  239; 
A.M.C.  cabins,  133;  ski  trail,  138;  flight 
over,  150;  C.C.C.  camp,  213;  cloud 
"seeding,”  235;  Camp  Dodge  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  Test  Center,  246 
Pinkham  Notch  Camps,  mentioned,  54, 
104,  132,  136,  MG  149,  206,  207,  209, 
226;  blue  snow,  212 

Pinkham  Road,  see  Highway,  State,  No. 

16 

Pioneers  of  the  Glen,  see  Copp,  Dodifer 
Hayes,  and  Copp,  Dolly 
Pitman,  Oscar  V.,  with  Joseph  Stickney, 
buys  Fabyan  House,  106 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  research 
projects,  217 

Pleasant,  Mount,  path  of  Crawford  path  to 
summit,  21;  mentioned,  22,  68,  128,  187 
Poets,  see  Artists  and  poets  of  the  White 
Mountains 

Point  Lookout,  mentioned,  152 
Polar  Year,  study  of  cyclones,  anticyclones, 
208 

Polaroid  Corporation,  research  projects, 

217 

Poor,  John  A.,  mentioned,  79 
Portland  8c  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  through 
Notch  to  Fabyan,  95,  107 
Pote,  Winston  H.,  photographer,  last  trip 
of  Old  Peppersass,  98-99,  first  Inferno 
Race,  140;  on  Toni  Matt  schuss,  143; 
dog-sled  ascent,  162;  Camden  Cottage 
stay  to  photograph  weather  changes, 
207;  weather  observations,  210 
Pourtales,  Count  de,  stops  at  Crawford 
Inn,  43 

Powers,  Jimmie,  and  Edgar  Welch,  146 
Powers,  Mary,  marries  Timothy  Nash,  12 
Pratt,  Henry  C.,  views  storms  attending 
Willey  Slide,  33 
Prayer,  first  on  mountain,  28 
Prescott,  Gov.  B.  F.,  visits  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington,  92 

Presidential  Range,  mentioned  4,  12,  14, 
149,  173,  213;  geology,  7-8;  painted  by 
G.  L.  Brown,  63;  survey,  74;  White 
Mountain  National  Forest,  108;  trage¬ 
dies  in,  128;  flight  over,  150;  ownership, 
174;  timber-line  study,  182;  fell-fields, 
183;  flower  species,  185;  Prof.  Edward 
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Tuckerman  on  vegetation,  188-189; 
weather,  194 

Preston,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  see  Cleve¬ 
land,  Mrs.  Grover 

Price,  Mr.,  Mount  Pleasant  House,  107 
Printing  presses,  Campbell  cylinder  press 
{Among  the  Clouds ),  113;  Hoe  cylinder 
press  {Among  the  Clouds ),  122 
Proctor,  Charles  A.,  Granddaddy  of  Amer¬ 
ican  college  skiing,  136 
Proctor,  Charles  N.,  Dartmouth  and 
Olympic  skier,  136-138;  mentioned,  141 
Proctor,  Edna  Dean,  poetry,  64 
Project  Summit,  see  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Putnam,  Judge,  visits  Crawford  Inn,  44; 
summit  property  case,  176 

Radio  broadcasting,  first  complete  broad¬ 
cast  from  summit,  147;  fm  station,  first 
on  a  mountain,  5;  story  of  fm,  221-227 
Railroad,  first  on  a  mountain,  5;  story  of 
cog  railroad,  83-102;  growth,  mentioned, 
105;  story  of,  166-177;  see  also  Mount 
Washington  Cog  Railway  Company, 
Mount  Washington  Steam  Railway 
Company,  Mount  Washington  Railway 
Company,  names  of  particular  railroads 
Rainbows,  coronas,  described,  124-125 
Ramsey,  S.  R.  M.,  Coos  County  commis¬ 
sioner,  119 

Randolph,  N.  H.  (formerly  Durand),  in¬ 
corporated,  54;  mentioned,  126 
Raymond,  C.  B.,  repainting  of  Tuckerman 
Trail,  151 

Raymond  Path,  showshoe  route,  136; 
mentioned,  151 

Records  on  the  mountain,  first  climbed,  4; 
carriage  road,  hotel,  newspaper,  etc.,  5; 
first  selected  scientific  groups,  13;  first 
women  ascend,  26;  first  description  of  a 
sunrise,  28;  first  prayer,  28;  first  register 
for  summer  guests,  28;  first  winter  as¬ 
cent,  44;  first  horse  to  summit,  48;  first 
real  passenger  wagon  for  mountain 
climb,  75;  first  vehicle  to  summit,  77; 
first  president  to  visit,  91;  Summit 
House  (second)  largest  in  U.  S.  on  any 
mountain  of  such  height,  96;  largest 
electric  searchlight,  107;  first  ski  de¬ 
scent,  117,  134;  first  tragedy,  127;  first 
college  club  ski  ascent,  136;  late  snow, 
141;  first  headwall  schuss,  143;  miscel¬ 


laneous,  145-158;  highest  clocked  wind 
velocity,  184;  first  weather  observatory 
on  any  mountain  during  the  winter, 
*97;  greatest  blow  ever  recorded,  214 
Reid,  Bob,  carriage-road  ski  race,  139 
Reynolds,  F.  Foster,  inherits  Bretton 
Woods  Company,  110;  sells  Mount 
Washington  Hotel  property,  110 
Reynolds,  Virginia,  youngest  climber,  150 
Rich,  John  P.,  contractor,  first  Mount 
Washington  Road  Company,  73;  re¬ 
newal  of  interest  in  completing  carriage 
road,  76;  Mount  Washington  Summit 
Road  Company,  76;  mentioned,  79,  me¬ 
morial,  80;  lease  of  land  to  cog  railroad,  96 
Richards,  conductor,  mentioned,  105 
Richardson,  James,  buys,  sells  Nash  and 
Sawyer’s  Location,  12 
Richardson,  Lawrence,  last  trip  of  Old 
Peppersass,  98;  railroad  turnout,  172 
Ricker,  R.  C.,  engineer,  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton  Road  Company,  73 
Rigi,  Mount,  railroad,  91 
Robbins,  Dr.  James  W.,  scientific  study  of 
range,  187-188 

Roberts,  Rev.  Guy,  retrieves  Old  Pepper¬ 
sass,  97 

Robinson,  Col.  J.  W.,  telephone  line,  89 
Robinson,  Robert  I.,  director,  Mount 
Washington  Road  Company,  73;  men¬ 
tioned,  79 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  guest  at  Crawford 
House,  70 

Rogers,  Dr.,  treats  Ethan  Allen  Craw¬ 
ford,  45 

Rosebrook,  Eleazer,  story  of,  15-19;  father- 
in-law  of  Abel  Crawford,  15;  settles  at 
Nash  and  Sawyer’s  Location,  16;  inn¬ 
keeper,  17;  death,  19 

Rosebrook,  Hannah  (daughter  of  Eleazer), 
marries  Abel  Crawford,  15;  see  also 
Crawford,  Hannah 

Rosebrook,  Hannah  (Hanes),  mentioned, 
15;  death,  19 

Rosebrook,  Lucius  M.,  building  of  first 
Summit  House,  66 

Rosebrook,  Phineas,  mentioned,  19;  sup¬ 
ports  Ethan  Allen  Crawford  against 
William  Denison,  44 

Rosebrook  Range,  Mount,  mentioned,  19 
Rossiter,  Daniel  P.,  last  trip  of  Old  Pep¬ 
persass,  98-99 
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Rowell,  Asst.  Supt.,  telegram  on  cog-rail¬ 
road  finish,  90 

Rowell,  William  Lyman,  carpenter  on  first 
Summit  House,  66 

Rueter,  John  C.,  1935  automobile  record, 

156 

Ryer,  Randolph,  mentioned,  63 

St.  Lawrence  University,  mentioned,  137 
Sanborn,  Job  J.,  construction  manager, 
cog  railroad,  89,  90 

Sargent,  Jacob,  Sargent’s  Purchase,  174 
Sargent’s  Purchase,  mentioned,  76;  deed¬ 
ed,  174 

Sawyer,  Benjamin,  makes  route  through 
Notch  with  Timothy  Nash,  12 
Scammon,  Judge  John,  reporter,  Among 
the  Clouds,  115 

Schaefer,  Vincent,  J.,  cloud  "seeding,” 
234-236;  quoted  on  icing  studies,  236- 
237 

Schneider,  Hannes,  ski  school,  142 
Schniebs,  Otto  Eugen,  Stem-Like-Hell 
Club,  137;  Dartmouth  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  University  coach,  137. 

Science  Service  ( Science  News  Letter ), 
eclipse  observations,  207 
Scientists,  first  selected  group  on  moun¬ 
tain,  13 

Scudder,  Samuel  W.,  Mount  Washington 
butterfly,  191 

Searchlight,  set  in  operation  on  summit, 
107 

Senter,  William,  Mount  Washington  Road 
Company,  73;  Mount  Washington  Sum¬ 
mit  Road  Company,  76 
Seymour,  J.  Alfred,  and  Mary  A.  Seymour, 
buys,  sells,  Fabyan  House,  110 
Shapley,  Dr.  Harlow,  officer  of  observa¬ 
tory,  219 

Shattuck,  Dr.  George  C.,  cited  on  first  in¬ 
stance  of  human  being  passing  night  on 
Mount  Washington,  24 
Shaw,  Henry  S.,  radio  experimentation, 

214 

Shaw,  Lemuel,  1816  Bigelow  ascent,  186 
Shelburne  Addition,  see  Gorham,  N.  H. 
Shepard,  John  in,  and  fm  broadcas  ting,  221 
Sherburne  Trail,  mentioned,  143 
Shumway,  Carl  E.,  early  D.O.C.  skiing, 

136 

Signal  Station,  Pres.  Rutherford  Hayes 
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visits,  92;  mentioned,  113,  207;  burns, 
121,  122;  1894  summit  ownership  agree¬ 
ment,  176;  story  of,  202-205 
Sinclair  House,  mentioned,  198 
Sise,  Albert  F.,  weather  observations,  209, 
210;  mentioned,  211;  radio  station 
weather  reports,  214;  investigation  of 
fm,  221;  quoted  on  mountain  water  sup¬ 
ply,  225 

Six-Mile  Shack,  first-aid  station,  127;  men¬ 
tioned,  226 

Skiing,  described,  134-144;  downhill  ski¬ 
ing  enthusiasts,  137 

Slideboards,  used  by  railroad  workers, 
100-101;  delivery  of  Among  the  Clouds, 
115 

Sloane,  William  D.,  1882  drive  to  summit, 
150 

Slosson,  Mrs.  Annie  Trumbull,  study  of 
insect  species,  191;  Mount  Washington 
butterfly,  191-192 

Smith,  Jeremiah,  quoted  on  Scotch-Irish 
settlers,  16 

Smith,  S.  Morgan,  Company,  research 
projects,  217 

Smith,  Sergeant  Theodore,  observer, 
Hitchcock-Huntington  project,  199, 202 
Smith,  Vinton,  flies  helicopter  to  summit, 
243-244 

Smith,  Hinchman  and  Grylls,  firm  con¬ 
ducting  icing  research,  239 
Snow,  blue,  212,  245 

Snow  Arch,  mentioned,  74;  discovered  by 
Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  188 
Snow-making,  234 
Snowshoeing,  described,  136 
Snow  trains,  mentioned,  137 
Spaulding,  E.  C.,  quoted  on  Tiptop  House, 
68-69;  quoted  on  carriage  road  to  sum¬ 
mit,  74 

Spaulding,  Frederick,  and  Sally,  settle  in 
Green’s  Grant,  56 

Spaulding,  John  H.,  and  John  Coffin 
Nazro,  65;  Tiptop  House,  68;  Spauld¬ 
ing  Lake,  69;  and  Historical  Relics  of  the 
White  Mountains ,  69;  winter  ascent, 
stay  at  Summit  House,  71-72;  his  His¬ 
torical  Relics  quoted  on  observation 
tower,  204 

Spaulding,  Samuel  Fitch,  Tiptop  House, 
67;  mentioned,  69;  attaches  summit 
property,  70 
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Sprague,  Isaac,  drawings  for  William 
Oakes’  Scenery  of  the  White  Mountains , 

,  187 

Spring  on  summit,  28;  see  notes  to  Ch.  2, 
263 

Spring  Snow  Fest,  organized,  138;  de¬ 
scribed,  138-140 

Squantum,  Mass.,  experimental  radio  sta¬ 
tion  moved  to  Mount  Washington,  222 
Stage  Office,  mentioned,  176,  248;  head¬ 
quarters,  weather  observatory,  208-210, 
216 

Stalbird,  Mrs.  Richard  (Deborah  Vicker), 
known  as  "Granny  Stalbird,”  13 
Stanley,  Francis  E.,  invents  Stanley  Steam¬ 
er  with  brother  Freelan  O.  Stanley,  152; 
in  first  Climb  to  the  Clouds  race,  153 
Stanley,  Freelan  O.,  steam  automobile  to 
summit,  with  wife,  Mrs.  Flora  Tileston 
Stanley,  151- 153?  with  brother,  invents 
Stanley  Steamer,  152 

Starr  King,  Mount  (White  Mountains  and 
California) ,  5 1 

Starr  King  Range,  pebbles  on  Mount 
Washington,  4 

Stearns,  A.  B.,  bicycle  descent,  148 
Stem -Like -Hell  Club,  formed,  137— 138; 

Inferno  Race,  141-142 
Stewart,  Charles  J.,  see  Stuart,  Charles  J. 
Stickney,  Joseph,  with  Oscar  V.  Pitman 
buys  Fabyan  House,  106;  acquires 
Mount  Pleasant  House,  107;  and  Mount 
Washington  House,  108-110;  death, 
110;  widow  marries  Prince  Lucinge,  110 
Stickney  Memorial  Chapel,  for  Joseph 
Stickney,  110 

Stillings,  Anson,  Tiptop  House,  67 
Stone,  B.  G.,  paints  Crystal  Cascade,  63 
Strickland,  Frederick,  tragic  death,  127— 
128 

Strong,  Dr.  F.  E.,  treats  Henry  Burt, 
struck  by  lightning,  118 
Stuart,  Charles  J.  (Stewart),  names  and 
heights  of  White  Mountain  peaks,  23— 
24;  surveys  more  direct  summit  route 
for  Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  24;  1821  as¬ 
cent  with  Austin  sisters,  engaged  to 
Eliza,  26 

Sturges,  Walter  Knight,  near  tragic  acci¬ 
dent,  131-132 

Summit  House  (stone),  Summit  House 
(l873)>  construction  of  first,  66-67; 


torn  down,  96;  winter  ascent  by  J.  H. 
Spaulding,  71-72;  construction  of  sec¬ 
ond,  1873-74,  96;  run  by  Barron,  Mer¬ 
rill  and  Barron  Company,  106;  light¬ 
ning,  117;  fire,  120-123;  and  Edgar 
Welsh,  145-146;  growing  business,  171; 
ownership  of  area,  175,  176;  birds  and 
animals,  189-190;  weather,  197,  211; 
mentioned,  65,  100,  101,  112,  118,  119, 
130,  150,  152,  171,  204,  217,  219,  229, 
232,  244,  248,  250 

Sumner,  Sen.  Charles,  visits  Crawford  Inn, 
ascends,  44 

Sunrise  on  mountain,  first  described  by 
Ethan  Allen  Crawford  as  quoted  in  Lucy 
Crawford’s  The  History  of  the  White 
Mountains ,  28 

Swan,  Ken,  Madison  Spring  Hut  care¬ 
taker,  189 

Swedish  Ski  Club,  carriage-road  ski  race, 
139 

Sweetser,  Moses  F.,  The  White  Mountains , 
cited,  23 

Talbot,  Col.  John  H.,  trains  nurses  testing 
clothing,  231 

Teague,  Arthur  S.,  officer,  later  president, 
cog  railroad,  170 

Teague,  Col.  Henry  Nelson,  electric  rail¬ 
road,  102;  1937  foot  race,  147;  cog  rail 
road,  166-177;  property  left  to  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  173;  encourages  weather 
observatory,  209,  builds  new  observa¬ 
tory,  216 

Telegraph  and  telephone  service,  first  on  a 
mountain,  5 

Telegraph  office,  lightning,  117 

Television  station  (commercial),  first  on  a 
mountain,  5;  established,  227 

Testing  laboratory  (Armed  Services),  first 
on  a  mountain,  5 

Thaxter,  Celia,  poetry,  64 

Thayer,  E.  V.  R.,  1884  drive  to  summit,  150 

Thompson,  Col.  Joseph  M.,  operates  Glen 
House,  56;  builds  Glen  Bridle  Path,  57; 
stable  and  coaches,  57;  mentioned,  74; 
opposes,  supports,  toll  carriage  road, 
76-77;  rescue  of  Dr.  Benjamin  L.  Bull, 

130,  131 

Thompson,  Samuel  W.,  title  to  summit 
properties,  174,  175 

Thompson  and  Meserve’s  Purchase,  John 
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Bellows,  67, 175 

Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company, 
electric  searchlight,  107 

Thoreau,  Henry  David,  visits  Notch 
House,  ascends  mountain,  46;  his  A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Riv¬ 
ers  quoted,  47;  second  visit  described  in 
Journal ,  47 

Thoreau,  John,  visits  Notch  House  and 
ascends,  46 

Tiptop  House,  construction,  67-69;  tele¬ 
phone  line,  89;  and  Summit  House,  95- 
96;  headquarters,  Among  the  Clouds , 
113,114;  lightning,  117-118;  title  to 
area,  175;  Hitchcock-Huntington  proj¬ 
ect  to  winter  on  mountain,  197-198;  and 
early  triangulation  work,  204;  icing  test, 
238;  age,  248;  mentioned,  57,  65,  79, 
84,  121,  123,  125,  145,  232,  233,  239 

Timber  line,  mentioned,  6,  11;  described 
by  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  79;  discussed,  181- 

192,  248 

Tobey,  Gov.  Charles  W.,  Old  Peppersass 
celebration,  98 

Toll  House,  mentioned,  146 

Torrey,  Bradford,  birds,  190 

Trafford,  W.  Bradford,  Stem-Like-Hell 
Club,  137 

Trafton,  Mr.,  mentioned  on  Summit  House 
fire,  122 

Tragedies  on  Mount  Washington,  first, 
127-128;  see  also  Notes  to  Chapter  10, 
page  271;  McAdams -Chadwick,  164- 
165 

Trinity  Height  (cone  of  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton)  ,  site  of  Crawford  cabin,  21 

Trollope,  Frances,  her  Domestic  Manners  of 
the  Americans  quoted  on  Ethan  Craw¬ 
ford,  42 

Trollope,  Anthony,  his  North  America 
quoted,  42 

Tucker,  Nathaniel,  1816  Bigelow  ascent, 
186 

Tuckerman,  Dr.  Edward,  on  Gorges-Vines 
1642  ascent  of  Mount  Washington,  11; 
on  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  186;  christens 
Mounts  Pleasant  and  Franklin,  187; 
vegetation  of  Presidential  Range,  188- 

189 

Tuckerman,  Dr.  Frederick,  cites  G.  S. 
Shattuck  on  first  instance  of  human  be¬ 
ing  passing  night  on  Mount  \\  ashing- 


ton,  24;  mentioned,  63 
Tuckerman  Ravine,  geology,  8;  early  de¬ 
scription,  14;  mentioned,  11,  47,  74, 
104,  116,  122,  131,  136,  149,  151,  187, 
203,  232,  233;  skiing,  134,  137,  138, 
250;  Inferno  Races,  140,  141-143,  snow 
season,  1 4 1 ;  T  oni  Matt’s  headvvall  schuss, 
142-143;  Snow  Arch  discovered,  188; 
birds  and  animals  near,  190 
Turnbull,  William,  1883  drive  to  summit, 
150 

Turnpike  (Tenth  New  Hampshire)  char¬ 
tered,  1803,  18;  mentioned,  32;  storm 
damage,  39-40 

Twin  Mountain,  flying  field,  149,  150; 
weather  reports,  206 

Twin  Mountain  House,  mentioned,  94, 
105;  sold  to  George  Nichols,  1 10 
Twombly,  H.  McK.,  1882  drive  to  sum¬ 
mit,  150 

Tyler,  Sir  Henry,  visitor  at  Glen  House, 
103 

Ullom,  Lieut.  Madeline,  clothing  tests,  231 
U.  S.  Air  Force,  research  projects,  217; 
Eighth  Weather  Squadron,  230;  icing 
studies,  232-237,  239;  Harvard  studies, 
236;  mentioned,  241;  helicopters,  245; 
Climatic  Laboratory,  built,  245,  248; 
work  called  ''Project  Summit,”  245;  Air 
Weather  Service,  249 
U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  research  proj¬ 
ects,  217;  tests  of  wind-recording  instru¬ 
ments,  230;  Fort  Monmouth  Engineer¬ 
ing  Laboratory  and  robot-controlled 
weather  station,  249 

U.  S.  Army  Signal  Service,  weather  re¬ 
porting,  198,  199,  202 
U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  atomic 
fall-out  tests,  245-246 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology,  temperature 
testing,  207 

U.  S.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  heat  appa¬ 
ratus  for  planes,  238;  mentioned,  240 
U.  S.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  R.  S. 

Monahan’s  work,  213 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  observa¬ 
tion  tower,  204;  lightning,  117 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  first-aid  stations,  127; 
Forest  Service  Trail  skiing,  138,  140, 
141;  mentioned,  213;  R.  S.  Monahan’s 
service,  214 
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U.  S.  National  Defense  Research  Commit¬ 
tee,  penetrability  of  fog  by  searchlights, 
229, 230 

U.  S.  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  techni¬ 
cal  testing,  229 

U.  S.  Navy,  mentioned,  217,  230;  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics  mentioned,  234;  airplane¬ 
testing  hangar,  245;  Clothing  Research 
and  Development  Test  Center,  246 
U.  S.  Olympic  Ski  Team,  mentioned,  136, 
137,  138,  139 

U.  S.  Quartermaster  Corps,  research  proj¬ 
ects,  217;  Climatic  Research  Section 
clothing  tests,  230-231;  Test  Center, 
Camp  Dodge,  246 

U.  S.  War  Department,  assistance  to  Hitch- 
cock-Huntington  wintering  party,  198 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  meteorological  ex¬ 
peditions,  206,  218;  mentioned,  208, 
214?  219,  221,  235;  co-operation  in  ob¬ 
servatory,  217;  research  projects,  217; 
Icing  Research  Meeting,  232-233;  work 
with  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  245 

Vanderbilt,  Jacob,  1883  drive  to  summit, 
150;  mentioned,  151 

Vanderbilt,  William  H.,  visitor  at  Glen 
House,  103;  mentioned,  151 
Vaughan,  Norman  D.,  McAdams-Chad- 
wick  tragedy,  164-165;  mentioned,  210 
Vermont  Geological  Survey,  mentioned, 
197 

Veteran  Motor  Car  Club  of  America,  con¬ 
ducts  revival  of  first  Glidden  Tour  and 
Climb  to  the  Clouds,  157 
Vicker,  Deborah,  see  Stalbird,  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ard 

Vicker,  Nancy,  story  of,  13 
Vines,  Richard,  1642,  ascent  of  Mount 
Washington,  10-11 

Vos,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  A.  de,  helicopter  trip 
to  summit,  243-244 

WBZ,  radio  station,  broadcast,  1937  foot 
race,  147 

WEOD,  radio  station,  mentioned,  226 
WLXER,  radio  station,  on  air,  223 
WMNE  (Mount  Washington),  mentioned, 
195;  broadcasts,  226;  closes,  227 
WMTW  tv  (Channel  8),  established,  227 
Wachusett,  Mount,  climate,  194 
Walden,  Arthur  T.,  dog  sled  to  summit, 
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Walker,  A.  S.,  barefoot  climb,  145 
Walling,  Henry  F.,  topographical  maps, 
63 

Warden,  Harry  B.,  mentioned  on  Summit 
House  fire,  122 

Warren,  Dr.  John  Collins,  treats  Lucy 
(Howe)  Crawford,  45 

Washburn,  Bradford,  rescue  of  injured 
climbers,  131;  quoted  on  mountain 
weather,  193,  195;  mentioned,  207,  208 
Washington’s  Punch  Bowl,  23 
Waumbek  Station,  mentioned,  200 
Waumbek  Tank,  mentioned,  164;  railroad 
turnout,  172 

Weather,  most  severe  in  world,  studied,  4; 
weather  report  plans,  198;  described, 
193“i97,  213-218,  224-227;  establish¬ 
ment  of  observatory,  206-220 
Weather  observatory,  first,  5;  establish¬ 
ment,  44,  136;  broadcast  of  1937  foot 
race,  147;  story  of,  198-202,  249;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  observatory,  206-220 
Webb,  Dr.  W.  Seward,  1887  record  sum¬ 
mit  drive,  151 

Webb,  W.  Seward  11,  1932  automobile 
record,  155 

Webster,  Daniel,  stops  at  Ethan  Allen 
Crawford’s  inn,  42;  ascent,  43 
Webster,  Mount,  mentioned,  12 
Weddings,  151 

Weeks,  James  W.,  testimony  in  summit 
property  case,  176 

Weeks,  Major  John  W.,  names  and  heights 
of  White  Mountain  peaks,  22-24;  men¬ 
tioned,  108 

Weeks,  John  Wingate,  at  opening  of 
Mount  Washington  House,  108 
Weeks  Act,  National  Forest  area,  177 
Weiss,  Carl,  summit  climb  with  seeing-eye 
dog,  147-148 

Welch,  Edgar,  runs  down  carriage  road, 
145-146 

Welch,  R.  E.,  one-legged  summit  climb, 
148 

Well,  on  summit,  225-226 
Wells,  Henry  B.,  summit  properties,  174 
Wentworth,  Gov.  Benning,  grants  land  in 
Upper  Coos,  1 1 

Wentworth,  Sir  John,  grants  land  to  Tim¬ 
othy  Nash,  12 

Weston,  Nathaniel,  Mount  Washington 
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Summit  Road  Company,  76 
Wetmore,  Major,  and  Mrs.  W.  Boerum, 
1887  record  drive  to  summit,  151 
Whipple,  Col.  Joseph,  settlement  at  Jef¬ 
ferson,  N.  H.,  13;  with  Jeremy  Belknap 
1784  ascent,  14 

[Whipple?],  Col.  W.,  and  Gen.  D.  [Dear¬ 
born?],  first  to  pass  night  on  Mount 
Washington,  24 

White  Mountain  Album,  see  Crawford, 
Ethan  Allen 

White  Mountain  House,  competitor  to 
Crawford  Inn,  44;  mentioned,  75, 88, 200 
White  Mountain  National  Forest,  Dolly 
Copp  Recreational  Area,  58;  formed, 
108;  mentioned,  173,  177,  213 
White  Mountain  Notch,  see  Crawford 
Notch 

White  Mountains,  names  chosen,  22-24; 
heights,  24 

Whitehead,  Jessie  M.,  near-tragic  acci¬ 
dent,  131-132 

Whittemore,  Laurence  F.,  cog  railroad 
sale  to  Henry  Teague,  166-167;  tem¬ 
porary  officer,  170 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  mountain  po¬ 
ems,  64 

Wilcox,  Rev.  Carlos,  in  Notch  area  at  time 
of  Willey  Slide,  34;  visits  Notch  with 
Ethan  Allen  Crawford,  35 
Wild  River,  N.  H.,  mentioned,  213 
Willard,  Pres.  Daniel  (Baltimore  8c  Ohio 
Railroad),  returns  Old  Peppersass  to 
Boston  8c  Maine,  97 
Willard,  Mount,  mentioned,  12 
Willey,  Benjamin,  describes  atmospheric 
conditions  at  time  of  Willey  Slide  storm, 
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34;  learns  of  fate  of  brother’s  family,  36; 
explanation  of  events,  37 
Willey,  James,  dream  about  Willey  Slide, 
37;  land  commissioner,  174 
Willey,  Samuel,  Jr.,  wife,  Polly  (Lovejoy) 
Willey,  and  family,  acquires  Notch 
House,  32;  see  also  Willey  Slide  of  1826 
Willey  House  (the  old  Notch  House,  1793), 
history,  32;  see  also  Willey  Slide  of  1826 
Willey  Slide  of  1826,  32-37;  remains  of 
Willeys  found,  36;  mentioned,  125 
Willis,  Hamilton,  summit  trip,  carriage- 
road  opening,  78,  79 
Willis,  Louisa,  mentioned,  79 
Willis  House,  mentioned,  159 
Winant,  Gov.  John,  mentioned,  168 
Winds,  and  timber  line,  184;  speed,  215, 
216 

Winthrop,  Gov.  John,  record  of  Darby 
Field  ascent  of  Mount  Washington,  10; 
record  of  ascent  of  Thomas  Gorges  and 
Richard  Vines,  11;  Journal  mentioned, 
186 

Women,  first  ascents  by,  26,  203;  climbing 
tragedies,  128 

Wood,  J.  M.,  mentioned,  75 
World  War  11,  scientific  work  on  Mount 
Washington,  228-237 
Worthington,  Major,  his  Boston  Traveller 
prints  news  of  summit,  67 

Yankee  Network,  mentioned,  207,  227, 
230,  243,  248;  Weather  Service,  214; 
fm  developments,  221-227;  sold  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Tire  8c  Rubber  Company,  226 

Zacker,  James,  buys  Fabyan  House,  110 
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